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HER PRAIRIE KNIGHT 


By B. M. Bower 


CHAPTER I. 


Y George, look behind us! 
I fancy we are going to 
have a storm.” Four heads 
turned as if goverend by 
) one brain; four pairs of 
fs eyes, of varied color and 
character, swept the wind-blown wilder- 
ness of tender green, and gazed ques- 
tioningly at the high-piled thunderheads 
above. A small boy, with an abundance 
of yellow curls and white collar, almost 
precipitated himself into the prim lap of 
a lady on the rear seat. 

“Auntie, will God have fireworks? 
Say, auntie, will He? Can I say pray- 
ers widout kneelin’ down? Uncle Red- 
mon’ crowds so. I want to pray for fire- 
works, auntie. Can I?” 

“Do sit down, Dorman. You'll fall 
under the wheel, and then auntie would 
not have any dear little boy. Dorman, 
do you hear me? Redmond, do take 
that child down! How I wish Parks 






YF were here, I shall have nervous pros- 
tration «7h a fortnight.” 


Sir Rednvond Hayes plucked at the 
white collar, and the small boy retired 
between two masculine forms of no 
mean proportions. His voice, however, 
rose higher. 











“You'll get all the fireworks you want, 
young man, without all that hullabaloo,” 
remarked the driver, whom Dorman had 
been told, at the depot twenty miles 
back, he must call his Uncle Richard. 

“T love storms,” came cheerfully from 
the rear seat—but the voice was not the 
prim voice of “auntie.” “Do you have 
thunder and lightning out here, Dick ?” 

“We do,” assented Dick. “We don’t 
ship it from the East in refrigerator 
cars, either. It grows wild.” 

The cheerful voice was 
giggle. 

“Richard,” came in tired, reproachful 
accents from a third voice behind him, 
“you were reared in the East. I trust 
you have not formed the pernicious 
habit of speaking slightingly of your 
birthplace.” 

That, Dick knew, was his mother. 
She had not changed appreciably since 
she had nagged him through his teens, 
Not having seen her since, he was cer- 
tainly in a position to judge. 

“Trix asked about the lightning,” he 
said, placatingly, just as he was accus- 
tomed to do, during the nagging period. 
“T was telling her.” 

“Beatrice has a naturally inquiring 
mind,” said the tired voice, laying re- 
proving stress upon the name. 


heard to 





“Are you afraid of lightning, Sir 
Redmond?” asked the cheerful girl- 
voice. 

Sir Redmond twisted his neck to smile 
back at her. “No, so long as it doesn’t 
actually chuck me over.” 

; After that there was silence, so far as 
human voices went, for a time. 

“How much further is it, Dick?” came 
presently from the girl. 

“Not more than ten—well, maybe 
twelve—miles. You’ll think it’s twenty, 
though, if the rain strikes "Dobe Flat be- 
fore we do. That’s just what it’s going 
to do, or I’m badly mistaken. Hawk! 
Get along, there!” 

“We haven’t an umbrella with us,” 
complained the tired one. “Beatrice, 
where did you put my raglan?” 

“In the big wagon, mamma, along 
with the trunks and guns and saddles, 
and Martha and Katherine and James.” 

“Dear me! I certainly told you, Bea- 
trice 

“But, mamma, your gave it to me the 
last thing, after the maids were in the 
wagon, and said you wouldn’t wear it. 
There isn’t room here for another thing. 
I feel like a slice of pressed chicken.” 

“Auntie, I want some p’essed chicken. 
I’m hungry, auntie! I want some 
chicken and a cookie—and I want some 
ice cream.” 

“You won’t get any,” said the young 
woman, with the tone of finality. “You 
can’t eat me, Dorman, and I’m the only 
thing that looks good enough to eat.” 

“Beatrice!” This, of course, from 
her mother, whose life seemed princi- 
pally made up of a succession of mental 
shocks, brought on by her youngest, 
dearest and most irrepressible. 

“T have Dick’s word for it, mamma; 
he said so, at the depot.” 

“T want some chicken, auntie.” 

“There is no chicken, dear,” said the 
prim one. “You must be a patient little 
man. 

“T won’t. I’m hungry. Mens aren't 
patient when dey’re hungry.” A small, 
red face rose, like a tiny harvest moon, 
between the broad, masculine backs on 
the front seat. 

“Dorman, sit down! Redmond!” 
A large, gloved hand appeared against 
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the small moon and it set ignominiously 
and prematurely, in the place where it 
had risen. Sir Redmond further ex- 
tinguished it with the lap robe, for the 
storm, whooping malicious joy, was 
upon them. 

First a blinding glare and a deafen- 
ing crash. Then rain—sheets of it, that 
drenched where it struck. The women 
huddled together under the doubtful 
protection of the light robe and shivered. 
After that, wind that threatened to over- 
turn the light spring wagon; then hail 
that bounced and hopped like tiny, white 
rubber balls upon the ground. 

The storm passed as suddenly as it 
came, but the effect remained: The road 
was sodden with the water which had 
fallen, and as they went down the hill 
to:’Dobe Flat the horses strained at the 
collar and plodded like a plow team. 
The wheels collected masses of adobe, 
which stuck like glue and packed the 
spaces between the spokes. Twice Dick 
got out and poked the heavy mess from 
the wheels with Sir Redmond’s stick— 
which was not good for the stick, but 
which eased the drag upon the horses 
wonderfully—until the wheels accumu- 
lated another load. 

“Sorry to dirty your cane,” Dick 
apologized, after the second halt. “You 
can rinse it off, though, in the creek a 
few miles ahead.” 

“Don’t mention it!” said Sir Red- 
mond, somewhat dubiously. It was his 
favorite stick, and he had taken excel- 
lent care of it. It was finely polished, 
and it had his name and regiment en- 
graved upon the silver knob-—and a date 
which the Boers will not soon forget, 
nor the English, for that matter. 

“We'll soon be over the worst,” Dick 
told them, after a time. “When we 
climb that hill we’ll have a hard, gravelly 
trail straight to the ranch. I’m sorry 
it had to storm; I wanted you to enjoy 
this trip.” 

“T am enjoying it,” Beatrige, assured 
him. “It’s something new, uny rate, 
and anything is better tha the deadly 
monotony of Newport.” 

“Beatrice!” cried her mother. 
ashamed of you!” 

“You needn’t be, mamma. Why won't 


“T’m 











you just be sorry for yourself, and let it 
end there? I know you hated to come, 
poor dear; but you wouldn’t think of 
letting me come alone, though I’m sure 
I shouldn’t have minded. This is going 
to be a delicious summer—lI feel it in 
my bones.” 

“Be-atrice!” 

“Why, mamma? Aren't young ladies 
supposed to have bones?” : 

“Young ladies are not supposed to 
make use of unrefined expressions. 
Your poor sister x 

“There, mamma. Dear Dolly didn’t 
live upon stilts, I’m sure. Even when 
she married af 

“Be-atrice!” 

“Dear me, mamma! 
not growing peevish. 
peoples —”’ 

“Auntie! I want to go home!” the 
small boy wailed. 

“You cannot go home now, dear,” 
sighed his guardian angel. “Look at 
the pretty She hesitated, groping 
vaguely for some object to which she 
might conscientiously apply the adjec- 
tive. 

“Mud,” suggested Beatrice, promptly. 
“Look at the wheels, Dorman; they’re 
playing patty-cake. See, now they say, 
‘Roll ’em, and roll ’em,’ and now, ‘Toss 
in the oven to bake!’ And now c 

“Auntie, I want to get out an’ play 
pattv-cake, like de wheels. I want to 
awf'lly !” 

“Beatrice, why did you put that into 
his head?” her mother demanded, fret- 
fully. 

“Never mind, honey,” called Beatrice, 
cheeringly. “You and I will make hun- 
dreds of mud pies when we get to Uncle 
Dick’s ranch. Just think, hon, oodles 
of beautiful, yellow mud just beside the 
door !” 

“Look here, Trix! Seems to me you’re 
promising a whole lot you can’t make 
good. I don’t live in a ’dobe patch.’* 

“Hush. Dick; don’t spoil everything. 
You dox?,,znow Dorman.” 

“Beatrice:, What must Miss Hayes 
and Sir Redmond think of you? I’m 
sure Dorman is a sweet child, the image 
of poor, dear Dorothea, at his age.” 
“We all think Dorman bears a strong 








I hope you are 
Peevish elderly 
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resemblance to his father,” said his Aunt 
Mary. 

3eatrice, scenting trouble, hurried to 
change the subject. ‘‘What’s this, Dick 
—the Missouri River?” 

“Hardly. This is the water that didn’t 
fall in the buggy. It isn’t deep; it makes 
bad going worse, that’s.all.” 

Thinking to expedite matters, he 
struck Hawk sharply across the flank. 
It was a foolish thing to do, and Dick 
knew it when he did it; ten seconds 
later he knew it better. 

Hawk reared, tired as he was, and 
lunged viciously. 

The double-trees snapped and splin- 
tered; there was a brief interval of 
plunging, a shower of muddy water in 
that vicinity, and then two draggled, 
disgusted brown horses splashed indig- 
nantly to shore and took to the hills with 
straps flying. 

“By George!” ejaculated Sir Red- 
mond, gazing helplessly after them. 
“But this is a beastly bit of luck, don’t 
you know!” 

“Oh, you Hawk ” Dick, in con- 
sideration of his companions, finished 
the remark in the recesses of his troubled 
soul, where the ladies could not over- 
hear. 

‘‘What comes next, Dick?” The voice 
of Beatrice was frankly curious. 

“Next, I'll have to wade out and take 
after those This sentence, also, 
was rounded out mentally. 

“In the meantime, what shall we do?” 

“You'll stay where you are—and 
thank the good Lord you were not upset. 
I’m sorry’—turning so that he could 
look deprecatingly at Miss Hayes— 
“your welcome to the West has been so 
—er—strenuous. I'll try and make it up 
to you, once you get to the ranch. I 
hope you won’t let this give you a dislike 
of the country.” 

“Oh, no,” said the spinster, politely. 
“I’m sure it is a—a very nice country, 
Mr. Lansell.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to be done sit- 
ting here.” Dick climbed down over the 
dashboard, into the mud and water. 

Sir Redmond was not the man to 
shirk duty because it happened to be 
disagreeable, as the regiment whose 
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name was engraved upon his cane could 
testify. He glanced regretfully at his 
immaculate leggings and followed. 

“I fancy you ladies won’t need any 
bodyguard,” he said. Looking back, 
he caught the light of approval shining 
in the eyes of Beatrice, and after that he 
did not mind the mud, but waded to 
shore and joined in the chase quite con- 
tentedly. The light of approval, shin- 
ing in the eyes of Beatrice, meant much 
to Sir Redmond. 


CHAPTER II. 


Beatrice took immediate possession of 
the front seat, that she might comfort 
her heartbroken young nephew. 

“Never mind, honey. They’ll bring 
the horses back in a minute, and we'll 
make them run every step. And when 
you get to Uncle Dick’s ranch you'll see 
the nicest things—bossy calves, and 
chickens, and, maybe, some little pigs 
with curly tails.” 

All this, though alluring, failed of its 
purpose; the small boy continued to 
weep, and his weeping was not sub- 
dued—it was ear-splitting. 

“Be still, Dorman, or you'll certainly 
scare all the coyotes to death.” 

“Where are dey?” 

“Oh, all around. You keep watch, 
hon, and maybe you'll see one put the 
tip of his nose over a hill.” 

“What hill?” Dorman skipped a sob, 
and scoured his eyes industriously with 
both fists. 

“M-m—that hill. That little one over 
there. Watch close, or you'll miss him.” 

The dove of peace hovered over them, 
and seemed actually about to alight. 
3eatrice leaned back with a relieved 
breath. 

“It is good of you, my dear, to take 
so much trouble,” sighed his Aunt Mary. 
“How I am to manage without Parks 
I’m sure I cannot tell.” 

“You are tired, and you miss your 
tea,” soothed Beatrice, optimistic as to 
tone. “‘When we all have a good rest 
we will be all right. Dorman will find 
plenty to amuse him. We are none of 
us exactly comfortable now.” 





“Comfortable!” sniffed her mother. 
“T am half dead. Richard wrote such 
glowing letters home that I was misled. 
If I had dreamed of the true conditions, 
Miss Hayes, I should never have sanc- 
tioned this wild idea of Beatrice’s to 
come out and spend the summer with 
Richard.” 

“It’s coming, Be’trice! There it is! 
Will it bite, auntie? Say, will it bite?” 

Beatrice looked. A horseman came 
over the hill and was galloping down 
the long slope toward them. His elbows 
were lifted contrary to the mandates of 
the riding school, his long legs were 
incased in something brown and fringed 
down the sides. His gray hat was tilted 
rakishly up at the back and down ‘in 
front, and a handkerchief was knotted 
loosely around his throat. Even*at that 
distance he struck her as different from 
anyone she had ever seen. 

“Tt’s a highwayman!” whispered Mrs. 
Lansell. “Hide your purse, my dear!” 

“I—-I—where?”” Miss Hayes was all 
a-flutter with fear. 

“Drop it down beside the wheel, into 
the water. Quick! I shall drop my 
watch.” 

“He—he is coming on this side! He 
can see!” Her whisper was full of en- 
treaty and despair. 

“Give them here. He can’t see on 
both sides of the buggy at once.” Mrs. 
Lansell, being an American—a Yankee 
at that—was a woman of resource. 

‘Beatrice, hand me your watch— 
quick !” 

Beatrice paid no attention, and there 
was no time to insist upon obedience. 
The horseman had slowed at the water’s 
edge, and was regarding them with some 
curiosity. Possibly he was not accus- 
tomed to such a sight as the one that 
met his eyes. He came splashing to- 
ward them, however, as though he in- 
tended to investigate the cause of their 
presence, alone upon the prairie, in a ve- 
hicle which had no horses attached in 
the place obviously intendedgxor such at- 
tachment. When he was close upon 
them he stopped and liftec’ the rakishly 
tilted gray hat. 

“You seem to be in trouble. 
anything I can do for you?” 


Is there 
His man- 











ner was grave and respectful, but his 
eyes, Beatrice observed, were having a 
quiet laugh of their own. 

“You can’t get auntie’s watch, nor 
gran’mamma’s. Gran’mamma_ frowed 
‘em all down in the mud. She frowed 
her money down in the mud, too,” an- 
nounced Dorman, with much compla- 
cency. “Be’trice says you is a coyote. 
Is you?” 

There was a stunned interval, during 
which nothing was heard but the wind 
whispering things to the grass. The 
man’s eyes stopped laughing; his jaw 
set squarely; also, his brows drew per- 
ceptibly closer together. It was Mrs. 
[.ansell’s opinion that he looked murder- 
ous. 

Then Beatrice put her head down 
upon the little, blue velvet cap of Dor- 
man and laughed. There was a rollick- 
ing note in her laughter that was irre- 
sistible, and the eyes of the man re- 
lented and joined in her mirth. His lips 
forgot they were angry and insulted, 
and uncovered some very nice teeth. 

“We aren’t really crazy,” Beatrice 
told him, sitting up straight and drying 
her eyes daintily with her handkerchief. 
‘“‘We were on our way to Mr. Lansell’s 
ranch, and the horses broke something 
and ran away, and Dick—Mr. Lansell— 
has gone to catch them. We’re waiting 
until he does.” 

“T see.” From the look in his eyes 
one might guess that what he saw 
pleased him. ‘Which direction did they 
take?” 

3eatrice waved a gloved hand vague- 
ly to the left, and, without another word, 
the fellow touched his hat, turned and 
waded to shore and galloped over the 
ridge she indicated; and the cluckety- 
cluck of his horse’s hoofs came sharply 
across to them until he dipped out of 
sight. 

“You see, he wasn’t a robber,” Bea- 
trice remarked, staring after him specu- 
latively. “ow well he rides! One can 
see at a gifice that he almost lives in 
the saddle. "1 wonder who he is.” 

“For all you know, Beatrice, he may 
be going’ now to murder Richard and 
Sir Redmond in cold blood. He looks 
perfectly hardened.” 
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“Oh, do you think it possible?” cried 
Miss Hayes, much alarmed. 

“No!” cried Beatrice, hotly. “One 
who did not know your horror of novels, 
mamma, might suspect you of feeding 
your imagination upon ‘penny dread- 
fuls.’ I’m sure he is only a cowboy, 
and won’t harm anybody.” 

“Cowboys are as bad as highway- 
men,” contended her mother, “or worse. 
I have read how they shoot men for a 
pastime, and without even the excuse 
of robbery.” 

“Ts it possible?” quavered Miss Hayes, 
faintly. 

“No, it isn’t!” Beatrice assured her, 
indignantly. 

“He has the look of a criminal,” de- 
clared Mrs. Lansell, in the positive tone 
of one who speaks from intimate knowl- 
edge of the subject under discussion. “I 
only hope he isn’t going to murder % 

“They're coming back, mamma,” in- 
terrupted Beatrice, who had been watch- 
ing closely the hilltop. “No, it’s that 
man, and he is driving the horses.” 

“He’s chasing them,” corrected her 
mother, testily. “A horse thief, no 
doubt. He’s going to catch them with 
his snare——” 

“Lasso, mamma.” 

“Well, lasso. Where can Richard be? 
To think the fellow should be so bold! 
But out here, with miles upon miles of 
open, and no police protection, any- 
thing is possible. We might all be mur- 
dered, and no one be the wiser for days 
—perhaps weeks. There, he has caught 
them.” She leaned back and clasped her 
hands, ready to meet with fortitude 
whatever fate might have in store. 

“He’s bringing them out to us, 
mamma. Can't you see the man is only 
trying to help us?” 

Mrs. Lansell, beginning herself to 
suspect him of honest intentions, sniffed 
dissentingly and let it go at that. The 
fellow was certainly leading the horses 
toward them, and Sir Redmond and 
Dick, appearing over the hill just then, 
proved beyond doubt that neither had 
been murdered in cold blood, or in any 
other unpleasant manner. 

“We're all right now, mother,” Dick 
called, the minute he was near enough. 








His mother remarked skeptically that 
she hoped so. The fear was beginning 
to intrude itself that possibly she had 
been in too great haste to conceal her 
valuables—that Miss Hayes might not 
feel grateful for her presence of mind, 
and was probably wondering if mud 
baths were not injurious to fine, jeweled 
timepieces. Mrs. Lansell was uncom- 
fortable, mentally and physically, and 
her manner was frankly chilly when her 
son presented the stranger as his good 
friend and neighbor, Keith Cameron. 
She was still privately convinced that he 
looked a criminal—though, if pressed, 
she must surely have admitted that he 
was an uncommonly’ good-looking 
young outlaw. It would seem almost as 
if she regarded his being a decent, law- 
abiding citizen as pure effrontery. 

Miss Hayes greeted him with a smile 
of apprehension which plainly amused 
him. Beatrice was frankly impersonal 
in her attitude; he represented a new 
species of the genus man, and she, too, 
evidently regarded him in the light of a 
strange animal, viewed unexpectedly at 
close range. 

While he was helping Dick mend the 
double-tree with a piece of rope, she 
studied him curiously. He was tall— 
taller even than Sir Redmond, and 
more slender. Sir Redmond had the 
straight, sturdy look of the soldier who 
has borne the brunt of hard marches 
and desperate fighting; Mr. Cameron 
the lithe, unconscious grace and alert- 
ness of the man whose work demands 
quick movement and quicker eye and 
brain. His face was tanned to a clear 
bronze which showed the blood darkly 
beneath; Sir Redmond’s year of peace 
had gone far toward lightening his com- 
plexion. Beatrice glanced briefly at him 
and admired his healthy color, and was 
glad he did not have the look of an 
Indian. At the same time, she caught 
herself wishing that Sir Redmond’s eyes 
were hazel, fringed with very long, dark 
lashes and topped with very straight, 
dark brows—eyes which seemed always 
to have some secret cause for mirth, and 
to laugh quite independent of the rest 
of the face. Still, Sir Redmond had 
very nice eyes—blue, and kind, and 
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steadfast, and altogether dependable— 
and his lashes were quite nice enough 
for anyone. In just four seconds Bea- 
trice decided that, after all, she did not 
like hazel eyes that twinkle continually ; 
they make one feel that one is being 
laughed at, which is not comfortable. 
In six seconds she was quite sure that 
this Mr. Cameron thought himself hand- 
some, and Beatrice detested a man who 
was proud of his face or his figure ; such 
a man always tempted her to “make 
faces,” as she used to do over the back 
fence when she was little. 

She mentally accused him of trying to 
show off his skill with his rope when 
he leaned and fastened it to the rig, rode 
oui ahead and helped drag the vehicle 
to shore; and it was with some resent- 
ment that she observed the ease with 
which he did it, and how horse and 
rope seemed to know instinctively their 
master’s will, and to obey of their own 
accord. 

In all that he had done—and it really 
seemed as if he did everything that’ 
needed to be done, while Dick pottered 
around in the way—he had not found it 
necessary to descend into the mud and 
water, to the ruin of his picturesque, 
fringed chaps and high-heeled boots. 
He had worked at ease, carelessly lean- 
ing from his leathern throne upon the 
big, roan horse he addressed occasion- 
ally as Redcloud. Beatrice wondered 
where he got the outlandish name. But, 
with all his imperfections, she was glad 
she had met him. He really was hand- 
some, whether he knew it or not; and 
if he had a good opinion of himself, and 
overrated his attractions—all the more 
fun for herself! Beatrice, I regret to 
say, was not above amusing herself with 
handsome young men who overrate their 
own charms; in fact, she had the reputa- 
tion among her women acquaintances of 
being a most outrageous flirt. 

In the very middle of these trouble- 
breeding meditations, Mr, Cameron 
looked up unexpectedly an¥ met keenly 
her eyes; and for some reason—let us 
hope because of a guilty conscience— 
Beatrice grew hot and confused; an un- 
usual experience, surely, for a girl who 
has been out three seasons, and has met 
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calmly the eyes of many young men. 
Until now it had been the young men 
who grew hot and confused ; it had never 
been herself. ‘ 

Beatrice turned her shoulder toward 
him, and looked at Sir Redmond, who 
was surreptitiously fishing for certain 
articles beside the rear wheel, at the 
whispered behest of Mrs. Lansell, and 
was certainly a sight to behold. He was 
mud to his knees and to his elbows, and 
he had managed to plaster his hat 
against the wheel, and to dirty his face. 
Altogether, he looked an abnormally 
large child who has been having a beau- 
tiful day of it in somebody’s duck pond; 
but Beatrice was nearer, at that moment, 
to loving him than she had been at any 
time during her six weeks’ acquaintance 
with him—and that is saying much, for 
shé had liked him from the start. 

Mr. Cameron followed her glance, and 
his eyes did not have the laugh all to 
themselves; his voice joined them, and 
Beatrice turned upon him and frowned. 
It was not kind of him to laugh at a 
man who is proving his heart to be much 
larger than his vanity; Beatrice was 
aware of Sir Redmond’s immaculate- 
ness of attire on most occasions. 

“Well,” said Dick, gathering up the 
reins, “vou’ve helped us out of a bad 
scrape, Keith. Come over and take din- 
ner with us to-morrow night. I expect 
we'll be kept riding the rim-rocks, over 
at the Pool, this summer. Unless this 
sister of mine has changed a lot, she 
won’t rest till she’s been over every foot 
of country for forty miles around. It 
will just about keep our strings rode 
down to a whisper keeping her in sight.” 

“Dear me, Richard!” said his mother. 
“What jargon is this you speak ?” 

“That’s good old Montana English, 
mother. You'll learn it yourself before 
vou leave here, I’ve clean forgot how 
they used the English language at Yale, 
haven’t you, Keith?” 

“Just alk at,” Keith 





agreed. “I’m 


afraid we'll. shock the ladies terribly, 
Dick. We ought to get out on a pinnacle 
with a good grammar and practice.” 
“Well, maybe. We'll look for you to- 
I want you to help map 
About next 


morrow, sure. 
out a circle or two for Trix. 





PRAIRIE 





“NIGHT - 


week she’ll want to get out and scour 
the range.” 

“Dear me, Richard! Beatrice is not 
a charwoman!” This, you will under- 
stand, was from his mother; perhaps 
you will also understand that she spoke 
with the rising inflection which conveys 
a reproof, 

When Keith Cameron left them he 
was laughing quietly to himself, and 
Beatrice’s chin was set rather more than 
usual. 


CHAPTER III. 


Beatrice, standing on the top of a 
steep, grassy slope, was engaged in the 
conventional pastime of enjoying the 
view. It was a fine view, but it was not 
half as good to look upon as was Bea- 
trice herself, in her fresh white waist 
and brown skirt, with her brown hair 
fluffing softly in the breeze which would 
grow to a respectable wind later in the 
day, and with her cheeks pink from 
climbing. 

She was up where she could see the 
river, a broad band of blue in the sur- 
rounding green, winding away for miles 
through the hills. The far bank stood 
a straight two hundred feet of gay- 
colored rock, chiseled, by time and stress 
of changeful weather, into fanciful tur- 
rets and towers. Above and beyond, 
where the green began, hundreds of 
moving dots told where the cattle were 
feeding quietly. Far away to the south 
heaps of hazy blue and purple slept in 
the sunshine; Dick had told her those 
were the Highwoods. And away to the 
west a jagged line of blue-white glim- 
mered and stood upon tiptoes to touch 
the swimming clouds—touched them 
and pushed above proudly; those were 
the Rockies. The Bear Paws stood be- 
hind her; nearer they were—so near 
they lost the glamour of mysterious blue 
shadows, and became merely a sprawl- 
ing group of huge, pine-covered' hills, 
with ranches dotted here and there in 
sheltered places, with squares of fresh, 
dark green that spoke of growing crops. 

Ten days, and the metropolitan East 
had faded and become as hazy and 
vague as the Highwoods. Ten days, 
and the witchery of the West leaped in 
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her blood and held her fast in its thrall- 
dom. 

A sound of scrambling behind her was 
immediately followed by a smothered 
epithet. Beatrice turned in time to see 
Sir Redmond pick himself up. 

“These grass slopes are confounded 
slippery, don’t you know,” he explained, 
apologetically. “How did you manage 
that climb?” 

“T didn’t.” Beatrice smiled. ‘I came 
around the end, where the ascent is 
gradual; there’s a good path.” 

“Oh!” Sir Redmond sat down upon 
a rock and puffed. “I saw you up here 
and a fellow doesn’t think about tak- 
ing a roundabout course to reach his 
heart’s 

“Tsn’t it lovely?” Beatrice made haste 
to inquire. 

“Lovely isn’t half expressive enough,” 
he told her. “You look——-” 

“The river is so very blue and dig- 
nified. I’ve been wondering if it has 
forgotten how it must have danced 
through those hills, away off there. 
When it gets down to the cities, this blue 
water, it will be muddy and nasty look- 
ing. The ‘muddy Missouri’ certainly 
doesn’t apply here. And that farther 
shore is simply magnificent. I wish I 
might stay here forever.” 

“The Lord forbid!’ cried he, with 
considerable fervor, “There’s a dear 
nook in old England where I hope 

“You did get that mud off your leg- 
gings, I see,” Beatrice remarked, incon- 
sequently. “James must have worked 
half the time we’ve been here. They 
certainly were in a mess the last time I 
saw them.” 

“Bother the leggings! But I take it 
that’s a good sign, Miss Lansell—your 
taking notice of such things.” 

Beatrice returned to the landscape. “I 
wonder who originated that phrase, “The 
cattle grazing on a thousand hills’? He 
must have stood just here when he 
said it.” 

“Wasn’t it one of your American 
poets? Longfellow, or—er fe 

Beatrice simply looked at him a min- 
ute and said “Pshaw !” 

“Well,” he retorted, “you don’t know 
yourself who it was.” 

















“And to think,” Beatrice went on, 
ignoring the subject, “some of those 
grazing cows and bossy calves are mine 
—my very own. I never cared before, 
or thought much about it, till I came 
out and saw where they live, and Dick 
pointed to a cow and the sweetest little 
red and white calf, and said: “That’s 
your cow and calf, Trix.’ They were 
dreadfully afraid of me, though—I’m 
afraid they didn’t recognize me as their 
mistress. I wanted to get down and pet 
the calf—it had the dearest little snub 
nose—but they bolted, and wouldn’t let 
me near them.” 

“I fancy they were not accustomed to 
meeting angels unawares.” 

“Sir Redmond, I wish you wouldn't. 
You are so much nicer when you're not 
trying to be nice.” 

“T'll act a perfect brute,” he offered, 
eagerly, “if that will make you love me.” 

“It’s hardly worth trying. I think 
you would make a very poor sort of 
villain, Sir Redmond. You wouldn’t 
even be picturesque.” 

Sir Redmond looked rather floored. 
He was a good fighter, was Sir Red- 
mond, but he was clumsy at repartee 
or, perhaps, he was too much in earnest 
to fence gracefully. Just now he looked 
particularly foolish. 

“Don’t you think my brand is pretty? 
You know what it is, don’t you?” 

“T’m afraid not,” he owned. “TI fancy 
I need a good bit of coaching in the 
matter of brands.” 

“Yes,” agreed Beatrice, “I fancy you 
do. My brand is a Triangle Bar—like 
this.” With a sharp-pointed bit of rock 
she drew a more or less exact diagram 
in the yellow soil. ‘There are ever so 
manv different brands belonging to the 
Northern Pool; Dick pointed them out 
to me, but I can’t remember them. But 
whenever you see a Triangle Bar you'll 
be looking at my individual property. I 
think it was, nice of Dick to give me a 
brand all my own. Mr. Cesreron has a 
pretty brand, too—a Maltese. Cross. The 
Maltese Cross was owned at one time 
by President Roosevelt. Mr. Cameron 
bought it when he left college and went 
into the cattle business. He ‘plays a 
lone hand,’ as he calls it; but his cattle 




















range with the Northern Pool, and he 
and Dick work together a great deal. I 
think he has lovely eyes, don’t you?” 
The eyes of Beatrice were intent upon 
the Bear Paws when she said it—which 
brought her shoulder toward Sir Red- 
mond and hid her face from him. 

“T can’t say I ever observed Mr. Cam- 
eron’s eyes,” said Sir Redmond, stiffly. 

Beatrice turned back to him, and 
smiled demurely. When Beatrice smiled 
that very demure smile, of which she 
was capable, the weather-wise generally 
edged toward their cyclone cellars. Sir 
Redmond was not weather-wise—he was 
too much in love with her—and he did 
not possess a cyclone cellar ; he therefore 
suffered much at the hands of Beatrice. 

‘But surely you must have noticed 
that deep, deep dimple in his chin?” she 
questioned, innocently. Keith Cameron, 
I may say, did not have a dimple in his 
chin at all; there was, however, a deep 
crease in it. 

“T did not.” Sir Redmond rubbed his 
own chin, which was so far from dim- 
pling that it was rounded like half an 
apricot. 

“Dear me! And you sat opposite to 
him at dinner yesterday, too! I suppose, 
then, you did not observe that his teeth 
are the whitest, evenest 

“They make them cheaply over here, 
I’m told,” retorted he, setting his heel 
emphatically down and annihilating a 
red and black caterpillar. 

“Now, why did you do that? I must 
say you English are rather brutal.” 

“IT can’t abide worms.” 

“Well, neither can I. And I think it 
would be foolish to quarrel about a 
man’s good looks,” Beatrice said, with 
surprising sweetness. 

Sir Redmond hunched his shoulders 
and retreated to the comfort of his pipe. 
“A bally lot of good looks!” he sneered. 
“A woman is never convinced, though.” 

“T, am.”+-» Beatrice sat down upon a 
rock and rvsted her elbows on her knees 
and her chin in her hands—and an ador- 
able picture she made, I assure you. 
“I’m thoroughly convinced of several 
things. One is Mr. Cameron’s good 
looks; another is that you’re cross.” 
“Oh, come, now!” protested Sir Red- 
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mond, feebly, and sucked furiously at 
his pipe. 

“Yes,” reiterated Beatrice, examining 
his perturbed face judicially; “you are 
downright ugly.” 

The face of Sir Redmond grew redder 
and more perturbed, just as Beatrice 
meant that it should; she seemed to de- 
rive a keen pleasure from goading this 
big, good-looking Englishman to the 
verge of apoplexy. 

“T’m sure I never meant to be rude; 
but a fellow can’t fall down and worship 
every young farmer, don’t you know— 
not even to please you!” 

Beatrice smiled and threw a pebble 
down the slope, watching it bound and 
skip to the bottom, where it rolled away 
and hid in the grass. 

“T love this wide country,” she ob- 
served, abandoning her torture with a 
suddenness that was a characteristic of 
her nature. When Beatrice had made a 
man look and act the fool, she was ready 
to stop; one cannot say that of every 
woman. “One can draw long, deep 
breaths without robbing one’s neighbor 
of oxygen. Everything is so big, and 
broad, and generous, out here. One can 
ride for miles and miles through the 
grandest, wildest places, and—there 
aren’t any cigar and baking powder and 
liver pill signs plastered over the rocks, 
thank goodness! If man has traveled 
that way before, you do not have the 
evidence of his passing staring you in 
the face. You can make believe it is all 
your own—by right of discovery. I’m 
afraid your England would seem rather 
little and crowded after a month or two 
of this.” She swept her hand toward 
the river, and the grass land beyond, and 
the mountains rimming the world. 

“You should see the moors!” cried 
Sir Redmond, brightening under this 
peaceful mood of hers. “I fancy you 
would not find trouble in drawing long 
breaths there. Moor Cottage, where 
your sister and Wiltmar lived, is sur- 
rounded by wide stretches of open—not 
like this, to be sure, but not half bad in 
its way, either.” 

“Dolly grew to love that place, though 
she did write homesick letters at first. 
I was going over, after my coming out 
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—and then came that awful accident, 
when she and Wiltmar were both 
drowned—and, of course, there was 
nothing to go for. I should have hated 
the place then, I think. But I should 
like——” Her voice trailed off dream- 
ily, her eyes on the hazy Highwoods. 

Sir Redmond watched her, his eyes 
a-shine; Beatrice in this mood was some- 
thing to worship. He was almost afraid 
to speak, for fear she would snuff out 
the tiny flame of hope which her half- 
finished sentence had kindled. He leaned 
forward, his face eager. 

“Beatrice, only say you will go—with 
me, dear!” 

Beatrice started; for the moment she 
had forgotten him. Her eyes kept to the 
hills. “Go—to England? One trip at 
a time, Sir Redmond. I have been here 
only ten days, and we came for three 
months. Three months of freedom in 
this big, glorious place P 

“And then?” His voice was husky. 

“And then—freckle lotions by the 
quart, I expect.” 

Sir Redmond got upon his feet, and 
he was rather white around the mouth. 

“We Englishmen are a stubborn lot, 
Miss Beatrice. We won’t stop fighting 
until we win.” 

“We Yankees,” retorted she, airily, 
“value our freedom above everything 
else. We won’t surrender it without 
fighting for it first.” 

He caught eagerly at the lack of 
finality in her tones. “I don’t want to 
take your freedom, Beatrice. I only 
want the right to love you.” 

“Oh, as for that, I suppose you may 
love me as much as you please—only so 
you don’t torment me to death talking 
about it.” 

Beatrice, not looking particularly tor- 
mented, waved answer to Dick, who was 
shouting something up at her, and went 
blithely down the hill, with Sir Red- 
mond following gloomily, several paces 
behind. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“D’you want to see the boys work a 
bunch of cattle, Trix?” Dick said to her, 
when she came down to where he was 





leaning against a high board fence, wait- 
ing for her. 

“ Deed I do, Dicky—only I’ve no idea 
what you mean.” 

“The boys are going to cut out some 
cattle we’ve contracted to the govern- 
ment—for the Indians, you know. 
They’re holding the bunch over in Dry 
Coulee; it’s only three or four miles. 
I’ve got to go over and see the foreman, 
and I thought maybe you’d like to go 
along.” 

“There’s nothing I can think of that 
I would like better. Won’t it be fine, 
Sir Redmond ?” 

Sir Redmond did not say whether he 
thought it would be fine or not. He still 
had the white streak around his mouth, 
and he went through the gate and on to 
the house without a word—which was 
undoubtedly a rude thing to do. Sir 
Redmond was not often rude. Dick 
watched him speculatively until he was 
beyond hearing them. Then, “What 
have you done to milord, Trix?” he 
wanted to know. 

“Nothing,” said Beatrice. 

“Well,” Dick said, with decision, “he 
looks to me like a man that has been 
turned down—hard. I can tell by the 
back of his neck.” ° 

This struck Beatrice, and she began 
to study the retreating neck of her 
suitor. “I can’t see any difference,” she 
announced, after a brief scrutiny. “It’s 
rather sunburned, and thick.” 

“T’ll gamble his mind is a jumble of 
good English oaths—with maybe a 
sprinkling of Boer maledictions. What 
did you do?” 

“Nothing—unless, perhaps, he objects 
to being disciplined a bit. But I, also, 
object to being badgered into matri- 
mony—even with Sir Redmond.” 


“Even with Sir Redmond!” Dick 
whistled. “He’s ‘It,’ then, is he?” 
Beatrice had nothing to say. She 


walked beside Dick and lc‘ced at the 
ground before her. 

“He doesn’t seem a bad sort, sis, and 
the title will be nice to have in the fam- 
ily, if one cares for such things. Mother 
does. She was disappointed, I take it, 
that Wiltmar was a younger son.” 
“Yes, she was. She used to think that 




















Sir Redmond might get killed down 
there fighting the Boers, and then Wilt- 
mar would be next in line. But he 
didn’t, and it was Wiltmar who went 
first. And now Oh, it’s humiliat- 
ing, Dick! To be thrown at a man’s 
head Tears were not far from 
her voice just then. 

“T can see she wants you to nab the 
title. Well, sis, if you don’t care for 
the man 

“T never said J didn’t care for him. 
Rut I just can’t ireat him decently, with 
mamma dinning that title in my ears 
day and night. J wish there wasn’t any 
title. Oh, it’s abominable! Things have 
come to that point where an American 
girl with money is not supposed to care 
for an Englishman, no matter how nice 
he may be, if he has a title, or the pros- 
pect of one. Everyone laughs and thinks 
it’s the title she wants; they’d think it 
of me, and they’d say it. They would 
say Beatrice Lansell took her half mil- 
lion and bought her a lord. And, after 
a while, perhaps Sir Redmond himself 
would half believe it—and I couldn't 
bear that! And so I am unbearably 
flippant and—I should think he’d hate 
me!” 

“So you reversed the natural order of 
things, and refused him on account of 
the title?” Dick grinned surreptitiously. 

“No, I didn’t—not quite. I’m afraid 
he’s dreadfully angry with me, though. 
I do wish he wasn’t such a dear.” 

“You're the same old Trix. You've 
got to be held back from the trail you’re 
supposed to take, or you won’t travel it; 
vou'll bolt the other way. If everybody 
got together and fought the notion, you 
would probably elope with milord inside 
a week. Mother means well, but she 
isn’t on to her job a little bit. She ought 
to turn up her nose at the title.” 

“No fear of that! J’ve had it before 
my eyes till I hate the very thought of it. 
I—I wish™;could hate him.” Beatrice 
sighed deeply, and gave her hand to 
Dorman, who scurried up to her. 

“(ll have the horses saddled right 
away,” said Dick, and left them. 

“Where you going, Be’trice? You 
going to ride a horse? I want to, 
awf'lly.” 
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“I’m afraid you can’t, honey; it’s too 
far.” Beatrice pushed a yellow curl 
away from his eyes with tender, woman- 
ly solicitude. 

“Auntie won’t care, ‘cause I’m a 
bother. Auntie says she’s goin’ to send 
for Parks. I don’t want-Parks; ’sides, 
Parks is sick. I want a pony, and some 
ledder towsers wis fringes down ’em, 
and I want some little wheels on my 
feet. Mr. Cam’ron says I do need some 
little wheels, Be’trice.”’ 

“Did he, honey?” 

“Yes, he did. I like Mr. Cam’ron, 
Be’trice; he let me ride his big, high 
pony. He’s a berry good pony. He 
shaked hands wis me, Be’trice—he truly 
did.” 

“Did he, hon?” Beatrice, I am sorry 
to say, was not listening. She was won- 
dering if Sir Redmond was really angry 
with her—too angry, for instance, to go 
over where the cattle were. He really 
ought to go, for he had come West in 
the interest of the English stockholders 
in the Northern Pool, to investigate the 
actual details of the work: He surely 
would -not miss this opportunity, Bea- 
trice thought. And she hoped he was 
not angry. 

“Yes, he truly did. Mr. Cam’ron in- 
terduced us, Be’trice. He said, ‘Red- 
cloud, dis is Master Dorman Hayes. 
Shake hands wis my frien’ Dorman.’ 
And he put up his front hand, Be’trice, 
and nod his head, and I shaked his 
hand. I dess love that big, high pony, 
Be’trice. Can I buy him, Be’trice?” 

“Maybe, kiddie.” 

“Can I buy him wis my six shiny 
pennies, Be’trice ?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Mr. Cam’ron lives right over that 
hill, Be’trice. He told me.” 

“Did he, hon?” 

“Ves, he did. He ’vited me over, 
Be’trice. He’s my friend, and I’ve got 
to buy my big, high pony. I'll let you 
shake hands wis him, Be’trice. Ill in- 
terduce him to you. And I'll let you 
ride on his back, Be’trice. Do you want 
to ride on his back ?” 

“Yes, honey.” 

Before Beatrice had time to commit 
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herself further they reached the house, 
and she let go Dorman’s hand and hur- 
ried away to get into her riding habit. 

Dorman straightway went to find his 
six precious, shiny pennies, which Bea- 
trice had painstakingly scoured with 
silver polish one day to please the little 
tyrant, and which increased their value 
many timtes—so many times, in fact, that 
he hid them every night in fear of bur- 
glars. Since he concealed them each 
time in a different place, he was obliged 
to ransack his auntie’s room every morn- 
ing, to the great disturbance of Martha, 
the maid, who was an order-loving per- 
son. 

Martha appeared just when he had 
triumphantly pounced upon his treasure 
rolled up in the strings of his aunt’s 
chiffon opera bonnet. 

“Mercy upon us, Master Dorman! 
Whatever have you been doing?” 

“IT want my shiny pennies,” said the 
young gentleman, composedly unwind- 
ing the roll, “to buy my big, high pony.” 

“Naughty, naughty boy, to muss my 
lady’s fine bonnet like that! Look at 
things scattered over the floor, and 
my lady’s fine handkerchiefs and 
gloves Martha stopped and medi- 
tated whether she might dare to shake 
him. 

Dorman was laboriously counting his 
wealth, with much wrinkling of stubby 
nose and lifting of eyebrows. Having 
satisfied himself that they were really all 
there, he deigned to look around, with a 
fine masculine disdain of woman’s finery. 

“Oh, dose old things!” he sniffed. “I 
always fordet where I put my shiny 
pennies. Robbers might find them if I 
put them easy places. I’m going to buy 
my big, high pony, and you can’t shake 
his hand a bit, Martha.” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t want to!” 
Martha snapped back at him, and went 
down on all fours to gather up the things 
he had thrown down. “Whatever Parks 
was thinking of, to go and get fever, 
when she was the only one that could 
manage you, I don’t know! And me 
picking up after you till I’m fair sick!” 

“T’m glad you is sick,” he retorted, 
unfeelingly, and backed to the door. “I 
hopes you get sicker so your stummit 


makes you hurt. 
big, high pony.” 

“Get along with you and your high 
pony!” cried the exasperated Martha, 
threatening with a hair brush. Dorman, 
his six shiny pennies held fast in his 
damp little fist, fled down the stairs and 
out into the sunlight. 

Dick and Beatrice were just ready to 
ride away from the porch. “I want to 
go wis von, Uncle Dick.” Dorman had 
followed the lead of Beatrice, his divin- 
ity; he refused to say Richard, though 
grandmamma did object to nicknames. 

“Up you go. son. You'll be a cow 
puncher yourselt one of these days. ['. 
not let him fall, and this horse is gentle.” 
This last to satisfy Dorman’s aunt, who 
wavered between anxiety and relief. 

“You may ride to the gate, Dorman, 
and then you’li have to hop down and 
run back to your auntie and grandma. 
We're going too far for you to-day.” 
Dick gave him the reins to hold, and let 
the horse walk to prolong the joy of it. 

Dorman held to the horn with one 
hand, to the reins with the other, and let 
his small body swing forward and back 
with the motion of the horse, in ex- 
aggerated imitation of his friend, Mr. 
Cameron. At the gate he allowed himself 
to be set down without protest, smiled 
importantly through the bars, and thrust 
his arm through as far as it would reach, 
that he might wave good-by. And his 
divinity smiled back at him, and threw 
him a kiss, which pleased him mightily. 

“You must have hurt milord’s feelings 
pretty bad,” Dick remarked. “I couldn’t 
get him to come. He had to write a 
letter first, he said.” 

“T wish, Dick,” Beatrice answered, a 
bit petulantly, “you would stop calling 
him milord.” 

“Milord’s a good name,” Dick con- 
tended. “It’s bad enough to ‘Sir’ him 
to his face; I can’t do it behind his back, 
Trix. We’re not used to fa¥ey titles out 
here, and they don’t fit the country, any- 
how. I’m like you—lI’d think a lot more 
of him if he was just a plain, everyday 
American, so I could get acquainted 
enough to call him ‘Red Hayes.’ I’d 
like him a whole lot better.” 

Beatrice was in no mood for an argu- 


You can’t ride on my 
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ment—on that subject, at least. She let 
Rex out and raced over the prairie at a 
gait which would have greatly shocked 
her mother, who could not understand 
why “Beatrice was not content to drive 
sedately about in the carriage with the 
rest of them. 

When they reached the round-up Keith 
Cameron left the bunch and rode out to 
meet them, and Dick promptly shuffled 
responsibility for his sister’s entertain- 
ment to the square shoulders of his 
neighbor, 

“Trix wants to wise up on the cattle 
business, Keith. Ill just turn her over 
to you for a while, and let you answer 
her questions; I can’t, half the time. I 
want to look through the bunch a little.” 

Keith’s face spoke gratitude, and 
spoke it plainly. The face of Beatrice 
was frankly inattentive. She was watch- 
ing the restless, moving mass of red 
backs and glistening horns, with horse- 
men weaving in and out among them 
in what looked to her a perfectly aimless 
fashion—until one would wheel and _ dart 
out into the open, always with a fleeing 
animal lumbering before. Other horse- 
men would meet him and take up the 
chase, and he would turn and ride 
leisurely back into the haze and con- 
fusion. It was like a kaleidoscope, for 
the scene shifted constantly and was 
never quite the same. 

Keith, secure in her absorption, slid 
sidewise in the saddle and studied her 
face, knowing all the while that he was 
simply storing up trouble for himself. 
But it is not given a man to flee human 
nature, and the fellow who could sit 
calmly beside Beatrice and not stare at 
her if the opportunity offered must cer- 
tainly have the blood of a fish in his 
veins. I will tell you why. 

Beatrice was tall, and she was slim, 
and round, and tempting, with the most 
tantalizing curves ever built to torment 
aman. Hs- hair was soft and brown, 


and it waved up from the nape of her — 


neck without those short, straggling 
locks and thin growth at the edge which 
mar so many feminine heads; and the 
sharp contrast of shimmery brown 
against ivory white was simply irresist- 
ible. Had her face been less full of 


charm, Keith might have been content 
to gaze and gaze at that lovely hair line. 
As it was, his eyes wandered to her 
brows, also distinctly marked, as though 
outlined first with a pencil in the fingers 
of an artist who understood. And there 
were her lashes, dark and, long, and 
curled up at the ends; and her cheek, 
with its changing, come-and-go, color- 
ing; her mouth, with its upper lip 
creased deeply in the middle—so deeply 
that a bit more would have been a defect 
—and with an odd little dimple at one 
corner ; luckily, it was on the side turned 
toward him, so that he might look at 
it all he wanted to for once; for it was 
always there, only growing deeper and 
wickeder when she spoke or laughed. 
He could not see her eyes, for they were 
turned away, but he krew quite well 
the color ; he had settled tuat point when 
he looked up from coviling his rope the 
day she came. They were big, baffling, 
blue-brown eyes, the like of which he 
had never seen before in his life—and 
he had thought he had seen every color 
and every shade under the sun. Think- 
ing of them and their wonderful deeps 
and shadows, he got hungry for a sight 
of them. And suddenly she turned to 
ask a question, and found him staring at 
her, and surprised a look in his eyes 
he did not know was there. 

For ten pulse beats they stared, and 
the cheeks of Beatrice grew red as 
healthy young blood could paint them; 
Keith’s were the same, only that his 
blood showed darkly through the tan. 
What question had been on her tongue 
she forgot to ask. Indeed, for the time, 
I think she forgot the whole English 
language, and every other—but the 
strange, wordless language of Keith’s 
clear eyes. 

And then it was gone, and Keith was 
looking away, and chewing a corner of 
his lip till it hurt. His horse backed 
restlessly from the tight-gripped rein, 
and Keith was guilty of kicking him 
with his spur, which did not better mat- 
ters. Redcloud snorted and shook his 
outraged head, and Keith came to him- 
self and eased the rein, and spoke re- 
morseful, soothing words that somehow 
clung long in the memory of Beatrice. 
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Just after that Dick galloped up, his 
éeihows flapping like the wings of a 
frigintened hen. 

“Well, I suppose you could run a cow 
outfit all by yourself, with the knowl- 
edge you've got from Keith,” he 
greeted, and two people became even 
more embarrassed than before. If Dick 
noticed anything, he must have been a 
wise young man, for he gave no sign. 

But Beatrice had not queened it in her 
set, three seasons, for nothing, even if 
she was capable of being confused by a 
sweet, ‘new language in a man’s eyes. 
She pulled herself together, and an- 
swered Dick quietly. 

“T’ve been so busy watching it all, that 
1 haven’t had time to ask many ques- 
tions, as Mr. Cameron can testify. It’s 
like a game, and it’s very fascinating— 
and dusty. 1 wonder if I might ride in 
among them, Dick?” 

“Better not, sis. It isn’t as much fun 
as it looks, and you can see more out 
here. There comes milord; he must 


have changed his mind about the letter.” 


Beatrice did rot look around. To see 
her, you would swear she had set her- 
self the task of making an accurate 
count of noses in that seething mass of 
raw beef below her. After a minute, 
she ventured to glance furtively at 
Keith, and, finding his eyes turned her 
way, blushed again and called herself 
an idiot. After that, she straightened 
in the saddle, and became the self- 
poised Miss Lansell, of New York. 

Keith rode away to the far side of the 
herd, out of temptation; queer a man 
never runs from a woman until it is 
too late to be a particle of use. Keith 
simply changed his point of view, and 
watched his Heart’s Desire from afar. 


CHAPTER V. 

“Oh, I say,” began Sir Redmond, an 
hour after, when he happened to stand 
close to Beatrice for a few minutes, 
“where is Dorman? I fancied you 
brought him along.” 

“We didn’t,” Beatrice told him. “He 
only rode as far as the gate, where Dick 
left him, and started him back to the 
house.” 


“Mary told me he came along. She 
and your mother were congratulating 
each other upon a quiet half day, with 
you and Dorman off the place together. 
I'll wager their felicitations fell rather 
flat.” 

Beatrice laughed. “Very likely. I 
know they were mourning because their 
lace-making had been neglected lately. 
What with that trip to Lost Canyon 
to-morrow, and to the mountains Fri- 
day, I’m afraid the lace will continue to 
suffer. What do you think of a round- 
up, Sir Redmond?” 

“It’s deuced nasty,” said he. “Such 
a lot of dust and noise. I fancy the 
workmen don’t find it pleasant.” 

“Yes, they do; they like it,” she de- 
clared. “Dick says a cowboy is never 
satisfied off the range. And you mustn’t 
call them workmen, Sir Redmond. 
They'd resent it, if they knew. They’re 
cowboys, and proud of it. They seem 
rather a pleasant lot of fellows, on the 
whole. I have been talking to one or 
two.” 

“Well, we’re all through here,” Dick 
announced, riding up. “I’m going to 
ride around by Keith’s place, to see a 
horse I’m thinking of buying. Want to 
go along, Trix? Or are you tired?” 

“T’m never tired,” averred his sister, 
readjusting a hat pin and gathering up 
her reins. “I always want to go every- 
where that you'll take me, Dick. Con- 
sider that point settled for the summer. 
Are you coming, Sir Redmond ?” 

“T think not, thank you,” he said, not 
quite risen above his rebuff of the morn- 
ing. “I told Mary I would be back for 
lunch.” 

“I was wiser; I refused even to ven- 
ture an opinion as to when I should be 
back. Well, ‘so long’ !” 

“You're learning the lingo pretty fast, 
Trix,” Dick chuckled, when they were 
well away from Sir Redmond. “ Mi'ord 
almost fell out of the saddiw-when you 
fired that at him. Where did you pick 
it up?” 

“T’ve heard you say it a dozen times 
since I came. And I don’t care if he is 
shocked—I wanted him to be. He 
needn’t be such a perfect bear; and I 
know mamma and Miss Hayes don’t ex- 
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pect him to lunch, without us. He just 
did it to be spiteful.” 

“Jerusalem, Trix! A little while ago 
you said he was a dear! You shouldn't 
snub him, if you want him to be nice to 
you.” 

“T don’t want him to be nice,” flared 
Beatrice. “I don’t care how he acts. 
Only, I must say, ill-humor doesn’t be- 
come him. Not that it matters, how- 
ever.” 

“Well, I guess we can get along.with- 
out him, if he won’t honor us with his 
company. Here comes Keith. Brace 
up, sis, and be pleasant.” 

3eatrice glanced casually at the gal- 
loping figure of Dick’s neighbor, and 
frowned. 

“You mustn’t flirt with Keith,’ Dick 
admonished, gravely. ‘‘He’s a good fel- 
low, and as square a man as I know; 
but you ought to know he’s got the 
reputation of being a hard man to down. 
Lots of girls have tried to flirt and 
make a fool of him, and wound up with 
their feelings hurt worse than his were.” 

“Is that a dare?” Beatrice threw up 
her chin with a motion Dick knew of 
old. 

“Not on your life! You better leave 
him alone; one or the other of you 
would get the worst of it, and I’d hate 
to see either of you feeling bad. As I 
said before, he’s a bad man to fool 
with.” 

“T don’t consider him particularly 
dangerous—or interesting. He’s not 
half as nice as Sir Redmond.” Beatrice 
spoke as though she meant what she 
said, and Dick had no chance to argue 
the point, for Keith pulled up beside 
them at that moment. 

Beatrice seemed inclined to silence, 
and paid more attention to the land- 
scape than she did to the conversation, 
which was mostly about range condi- 
tions, and the scanty water supply, and 
the drought. 

She was politely interested in Keith’s 
ranch, and if she clung persistently to 
her society manner, why, “her society 
manner was very pleasing, if somewhat 
unsatisfying to a fellow fairly drunk 
with her winsomeness. Keith showed 
her where she might look straight up 


the coulee to her brother’s ranch, two 
miles away, and when she wished she 
might see what they were doing up 
there, he went in and got his field glass. 
She thanked him prettily, and imper- 
sonally, and focused the glass upon 
Dick’s house—which gave.Keith another 
chance to look at her without being 
caught in the act. 

“How plain everything is! I can see 
mamma, out on the porch, and Miss 
Hayes.” She could also see Sir Red- 
mond, who had just ridden up, and was 
talking to the ladies, but she did not 
think it necessary to mention him, for 
some reason; she kept her eyes to the 
glass, however, and appeared much ab- 
sorbed. Dick rolled himself a cigarette 
and watched the two, and there was a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“T wonder—Dick, I do think—I’m 
afraid ” Beatrice hadn’t her society 
manner now; she was her unaffected, 
girlish self, and she was growing ex- 
cited. 

“What’s the matter?” Dick got up, 
and came and stood at her elbow. 

“They’re acting queerly. The maids 
are running about, and the cook is out, 
waving a large spoon, and mamma has 
her arm around Miss Hayes, and Sir 
Redmond 4 

“Let’s see.” Dick took the glass and 
raised it to his eyes for a minute. 
“That’s right,” he said. “They’re mak- 
ing medicine over something. See what 
you make of it, Keith.” 

Keith took the glass and looked 
through it. It was like a moving pic- 
ture; one could see, but one wanted the 
interpretation of sound. 

“We'd better ride over,” he said, 
quietly. “Don’t worry, Miss Lansell; 
it probably isn’t anything serious. We 
can take the short cut up the coulee, and 
find out.” He put the glass into its 
leathern case and started to the gate, 
where the horses were standing. He 
did not tell Beatrice that Miss Hayes 
had just been carried into the house in a 
faint, or that her mother was behaving 
in an undignified fashion strongly sug- 
gesting hysterics. But Dick knew, from 
the look on his face, that it zwas serious. 
He hurried before them with long 
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strides, leaving Beatrice, for the second 
time that morning, to the care of his 
neighbor. 

So it was Keith who held his hand 
down for the delicious pressure of her 
foot, and arranged her habit with pains- 
taking care, considering the hurry they 
were in. Di¢k was in the saddle, and 
gone, before Keith had finished, and 
Keith was not a slow young man, as a 
rule. 

They ran the two miles without a 
break, except twice, where there were 
gates to close. Dick, speeding a furlong 
before, had obligingly left them open: 
and a stockman is hard pressed indeed 
—or very drunk—when he fails to close 
his gates behind him. It is an unwritten 
law which becomes second nature. 

Almost within sound of the place, 
Dick raced back and met them, and his 
face was white. 

“Tt’s Dorman!” he cried. ‘‘He’s lost. 
They haven’t seen him since we left. 
You know, Trix, he was standing at the 
gate 4 

Beatrice went white as Dick; whiter, 
for she was untanned. An overwhelm- 
ing sense of blame squeezed her heart 
tight. Keith, seeing her shoulders droop 
limply, reined close, to catch her in his 
arms if there was the slightest excuse. 
However, Beatrice was a healthy young 
woman, with splendid command of her 
nerves, and she had no intention of faint- 
ing. The sickening weakness passed in 
a moment. 

“It’s my fault,” she said, speaking 
rapidly, her eyes seeking Dick’s for 
comfort. “I said ‘yes’ to everything he 
asked me, because I was thinking of 
something else, and not paying atten- 
tion. He was going to buy your horse, 
Mr. Cameron, and now he’s lost!” 

This, though effective, was not par- 
ticularly illuminating. Dick wanted de- 
tails, and he got them—for Beatrice, 
having remorse to stir the dregs of mem- 
cry, repeated nearly everything Dorman 
had said, even telling how the big, high 
pony put up his front hand, and he 
shaked it, and how Dorman truly needed 
some little wheels on his feet. 

“Poor little devil,” Keith muttered, 
with wet eyes. 





“He—he said you lived over there,” 
Beatrice finished, pointing, as Dorman 
had pointed—which was not toward the 
“Cross” ranch at all, but straight to- 
ward the river. 

Keith wheeled Redcloud; there was 
no need to hear more. He took the hill 
at a pace which would have killed any 
horse but one bred to race over this 
rough country. Near the top, the forced 
breathing of another horse at his heels 
made, him look behind. It was Beatrice 
following, her eyes like black stars. I 
do not know if Kéith was astonished, 
but I do know that he was pleased. 

“Where’s Dick ?” was all he said then. 

“Dick’s going to meet the men—the 
cowboys. Sir Redmond went after 
them, when they found Dorman wasn’t 
anywhere about the place.” 

Keith nodded understandingly, and 
slowed to let her come alongside. 

“Tt’s no use riding in bunches,” he re- 
marked, after a little. “On circle we al- 
ways go in pairs. We'll find him, all 
right.” 

“We must,” said Beatrice, simply, and 
shaded her eyes with her hand. For 
they had reached the top, and the prairie 
land lay all about them and below, lazily 
asleep in the sunshine. 

Keith halted and reached for his glass. 
“It’s lucky I brought it along,” he said. 
“T wasn’t thinking, at the time; I just 
slung it over my shoulder from habit.” 

“It’s a good habit, I think,” she an- 
swered, trying to smile; but her lips 
would only quiver, for the thought of 
her blame tormented her. ‘Can you see 
—anything?” she ventured, wistfully. 

Keith shook his head, and continued 
his search. “There are so many little 
washouts and coulees, down there, you 
know. That’s the trouble with a glass— 
it looks only on a level. But we'll find 
him. Don’t you worry about that. He 
couldn’t go far.” 

“There isn’t any real danger, is 
there ?” 

“Oh, no,” Keith said. 
He bit his lip, angrily. 

“Except what ?” she demanded. 
not silly, Mr. Cameron—tell me.” 

Keith took the glass from his eyes, 
looked at her, and paid her the compli- 
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ment of deciding to tell her, just as if 
she were a man. 

“Nothing, only—he might run across 
a snake,” he said. “Rattlers.” 

Beatrice drew her breath hard, but 
she was plucky. Keith thought he had 
never seen a pluckier girl, and the West 
can rightfully boast brave women. 

She touched Rex with the whip. 
“Come,” she commanded. “We must 
not stand here. It has been more than 
three hours 

Keith put away the glass, and shot 
ahead to guide her. 





“We must have missed him, some- 
where.” The eyes of Beatrice were 
heavy with the weariness born of anx- 
iety and suspense. They stood at the 
very edge of the steep bluff which 
rimmed the river. “You don’t think he 
could have Her eyes, shuddering 
down at the mocking, blue-gray ripples, 
finished the thought. 

“He couldn’t have got this far,” said 
Keith. ‘His legs would give out, climb- 
ing up and down. We'll go back by a 
little different way, and look.” 

“There's something moving, off 
there.” Beatrice pointed with her whip. 

“That’s a coyote,” Keith told her; 
and then, seeing the look on her face: 
“They won’t hurt anyone. They’re the 
rankest cowards on the range.” 

“But the snakes 4 

“Oh, well, he might wander around 
for a week, and not run across one. We 
won't borrow trouble, anyway.” 

“No,” she agreed, languidly. The sun 
was hot, and she had not had anything 
to eat since early breakfast, and she was 
thirsty, and the river mocked her 
parched throat with its cool glimmer 
below. She looked down at it wistfully, 
and Keith, watchful of every passing 
change in her face, led her back to where 
a cold, little spring crept from beneath a 
rock; there, lifting her down, he taught 
her how to drink from her hand. 

For himself, he threw himself down, 
pushed back his hat, and drank long and 
leisurely. A brown lock of hair, cling- 
ing softly together with muvisture, fell 
from his forehead and trailed in the clear 
water, and-Beatrice felt oddly tempted 
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to push it back where it belonged. 
Standing quietly watching his pictur- 
esque figure, she forgot, for the moment, 
that a little boy was lost among these 
peaceful, sun-bathed hills; she remem- 
bered only the man at her feet, drink- 
ing long, satisfying draughts, while the 
lock of hair floated in the spring. 

“Now we'll go on.” He stood up and 
pushed back the wet lock, which trickled 
a tiny stream down his cheek, and set- 
tled his gray hat in place. 

Again that day he felt her foot in his 
palm, and the touch went over him in 
thrills. She was tired, he knew; her 
foot pressed heavier than it had before. 
He would have liked to take her in his 
arms and lift her bodily into the sad- 
dle, but he hardly dared think of such a 
blissful proceeding. 

He set the pace slower, however, and 
avoided the steepest places, and he 
halted often on the higher ground, to 
scan sharply the coulees. And so they 
searched, these two, together, and grew 
to know each other better than in a 
month of casual meetings. And the 
grass nodded, and the winds laughed, 
and the stern hills looked on, quizzically 
silent. If they knew aught of a small 
boy with a wealth of yellow curls and 
white collar, they gave no sign, and the 
two rode on, always seeking hopefully. 

A snake buzzed sharply on a gravelly 
slope, and Keith, sending Beatrice back 
a safe distance, took down his rope and 
gave battle, beating the sinister, gray- 
spotted coil with the loop, until it 
straightened and was still. He dis- 
mounted then, and pinched off the rat- 
tles—nine, there were, and a “button”— 
and gave them to Beatrice, who handled 
them gingerly, and begged Keith to 
carry them for her. He slipped them 
into his pocket, and they went on, say- 
ing little. 

Back near the ranch they met Dick 
and Sir Redmond. They exchanged 
sharp looks, and Dick shook his head. 

“We haven’t found him—yet. The 
boys are riding circle around the ranch; 
they’re bound to find him, some of them, 
if we don’t.” 

“You had better go home,” Sir Red- 
mond told her, with a note of authority 
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in his voice which set Keith’s teeth on 
edge. ‘You look done to death; this is 
men’s work.” 

Beatrice bit her lip, and _ barely 
glanced at him. “I'll go—when Dor- 
man is found. What shall we do now, 
Dick ?” 

“Go down to the house and get some 
hot coffee, you two. We all snatched a 
bite to eat, and you need it. After that, 
you can look along the south side of the 
coulee, if you like.” 

Beatrice obediently turned Rex to- 
ward home, and Keith followed. The 
ranch seemed very still and lonesome. 
Some chickens were rolling in the dust 
by the gate, and scattered, cackling in- 
dignantly, when they rode up. Off to 
the left, a colt whinnied wistfully in a 
corral. Beatrice, riding listlessly to the 
house, stopped her horse with a jerk. 

“T heard—where is he?” 

Keith stopped Redcloud, and listened. 
Came a thumping noise and a wail, not 
loud, but unmistakable. 

“Aunt-ie!” 


Beatrice was on the ground as soon as 
Keith, and together they ran to the 


place—the bunk house. The thumping 
continued vigorously; evidently a small 
boy was kicking, with all his might, 
upon a closed door; it was not a new 
sound to the ears of Beatrice, since the 
arrival in America of her young nephew. 
Keith flung the door wide open, upset- 
ting the small boy, who howled. 

Beatrice swooped down upon him and 
gathered him so close she came near 
choking him. “You darling! Oh, Dor- 
man!” 

Dorman squirmed away from her. “TI 
los’ one shiny penny, Be’trice—and I 
couldn’t open de door. Help me find 
my shiny penny.” 

Keith picked him up and set him upon 
one square shoulder. ‘“‘We’ll take you 
up to your auntie, first thing, young 
man.” 

“T want my one shiny penny. 
it!’ Dorman showed 
howling again. 

“We'll come back and find it. Your 
auntie wants you now, and _ grand- 
mamma.” 

Beatrice, following after, was treated 


I want 
symptoms of 


to a rather unusual spectacle; that of a 
tall, sun-browned fellow, with fringed 
chaps and brightly gleaming spurs, ra- 
cing down the path; pon his shoulder, 
the wriggling form of an extremely dis- 
reputable small boy, with cobwebs in his 
curls, and his once white collar a dirty 
rag streaming out behind. 


CHAPTER VI. 

When the excitement had somewhat 
abated, and Miss Hayes was convinced 
that her idol was really there, safe, and 
with his usual healthy appetite, and 
when a messenger had been started out 
to recall the searchers, Dorman was 
placed upon a chair before a select and 
attentive audience, and invited to ex- 
plain, which he did. 

He had decided to borrow some little 
wheels from the bunk house, so he 
could ride his big, high pony home. Mr. 
Cameron had little wheels on his feet, 
and so did Uncle Dick, and all the mens. 
(The audience gravely nodded assent.) 
Well, and the knob wasn’t too high 
when he went in, but when he tried to 
open the door to go out, it was away 
up there! (Dorman measured with his 
arm.) And he fell down, and all his 
shiny pennies rolled and rolled. And 
he looked and looked where they 
rolled, and when he counted, one was 
gone. So he looked and looked for the 
one shiny penny till he was tired to 
death. And so he climbed up high, into 
a funny bed on a shelf, and rested. And 
when he was rested he couldn’t open 
the door, and he kicked and kicked, and 
then Be’trice came, and Mr. Cam’ron. 

“And you said you’d help me find my 
one penny,” he reminded Keith, blink- 
ing solemnly at him from the chair. 
“And I want to shake hands wis your 
big, high pony. I’m going to buy him 
wis my six pennies. Be’trice said I 
could.” 

Beatrice blushed, and Keith forgot 
where he was, for a minute, looking at 
her. 

“Come and find my one shiny 
penny,” Dorman commanded, climbing 
down. “And I want Be’trice to come. 
Be’trice can always find things.” 
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“Beatrice cannot go,” said his grand- 
mother, who didn’t much like the way 
Keith hovered near Beatrice, nor the 
look in his eyes. “Beatrice is tired.” 

“T want Be’trice!” Dorman set up 
his everyday howl, which started the 
dogs barking outside. His guardian 
angel attempted to soothe him, but he 
would have none of her; he only howled 
the louder, and kicked. 

“There, there, honey, Ill’ go. 
Where’s your hat?” 

“Beatrice, you had better stay in the 
house; you have done quite enough for 
one day.” The tone of her mother sug- 
gested things. 

“It is imperative,” said Beatrice, “for 
the peace and the well-being of this 
household, that Dorman find his penny 
without delay.” When Beatrice adopted 
that lofty tone, her mother was in the 
habit of saying nothing—and biding her 
time. Beatrice was so apt, if mere lofti- 
ness did not carry the day, to go a step 
further and flatly refuse to obey. Mrs. 
Lansell preferred to yield, rather than 
be openly defied. 

So the three went off to find the 
shiny penny—and in exactly thirty-five 
minutes they found it. I will not say 
that they could not have found it sooner, 
but, at any rate, they didn’t, and they 
reached the house about two minutes 
behind Dick and Sir Redmond, which 
did not improve Sir Redmond’s temper 
to speak of. 

After that, Keith did not need much 
urging from Dick to spend the rest of 
the afternoon at the “Pool” ranch. 
When he wanted to, Keith could be very 
nice indeed to people; he went a long 
way, that afternoon, toward making a 
friend of Miss Haves; but Mrs. Lan- 
sell, wne was one of those women who 
adhere to the theory of First Impres- 
sions, in capitals, continued to regard 
him as an incipient outlaw, who would, 


in time and under favorable conditions, 


reveal his true character, and vindicate 
her keen insight into human nature. 
There was one thing which Mrs. Lan- 
sell never forgave Keith Cameron, and 
that was the ruin of her watch, which 
refused to run while she was in Mon- 
tana. 


That night, when Beatrice was just 
snuggling down into the delicious cool- 
ness of her pillow, she heard some one 
rap softly, but none the less impera- 
tively, on her door. She opened one eye 
stealthily, to see her mother’s pudgy 
form outlined in the feeble moonlight. 

“Beatrice, are you asleep?” 

Beatrice did not say yes, but she let 
her breath out, carefully, in a slumbrous 
sigh. It certainly sounded as if sne were 
asleep. 

“Be-atrice!” The 
guarded, was insistent. 

The head of Beatrice moved slightly, 
and settled back into its little nest, for 
all the world like a dreaming, innocent 
baby. 

If she had not been the mother of 
Beatrice, Mrs. Lansell would probably 
have gone back to her room, and con- 
tinued to bide her time; but the mother 
of Beatrice had learned a few things 
about the ways of a willful girl. She 
went in, and closed the door carefully 
behind her. She did not wish to keep 
the whole house awake. Then she went 
straight to the bed, laid hand upon a 
white shoulder that gleamed in the 
moonlight, and gave a shake. 

“Beatrice, I want you to answer me 
when I speak.” 

“M-m — did you — m-m — speak, 
mamma?” Beatrice opened her eyes 
and closed them, opened them again for 
a minute longer, yawned daintily, and 
by these signs and tokens wandered 
back from dreamland obediently. 

Her mother sat down upon the edge 
of the bed, and the bed creaked. Also, 

Jeatrice groaned inwardly; the time of 
reckoning was verily drawing near. 
She promptly closed her eyes again, and 
gave a sleepy sigh. 

“Beatrice, did you refuse Sir Red- 
mond again?” 

“M-m—were 
ma?” 

Mrs. Lansell, endeavoring to keep 
her temper, repeated the question. 

Beatrice began to feel that she was an 
abused girl. She lifted herself to her 
elbow, and thumped her pillow spite- 
fully. 


tone, though 


you speaking—mam- 
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“Again? Dear me, mamma! I’ve 
never refused him once!” 

“You haven’t accepted him once, 
either,” her mother retorted; and Bea- 
trice lay down again. 

“I do wish, Beatrice, you would look 
at the matter in a sensible light. I’m 
sure I never would ask you to marry a 
man you could not care for. But Sir 
Redmond is young, and good-looking, 
and has birth and breeding, and money 
—no one can accuse him of being a for- 
tune hunter, I’m sure. I was asking 
Richard to-day, and he says Sir Red- 
mond holds a large interest in the 
Northern Pool, and the other English 
investors pay him a salary, besides, to 
look after their interests. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if the holdings of both of 
you would be sufficient to control the 
business.” ; 

Beatrice, not caring anything for busi- 
ness anyway, said nothing. 

“Anyone can see the man’s crazy for 
you. His sister says he never cared for 
a woman before in his life.” 

“Of course,” put in Beatrice, sarcas- 
tically. “His sister followed him down 
to South Africa, and all around, and 
is in a position to know.” 

“Anyone can see he isn’t a lady’s 
man.” 

‘“‘No”—Beatrice smiled reminiscently ; 
“he certainly isn’t.” 

“And so he’s in deadly earnest. And 
I’m positive he will make you a model 
husband.” 

“Only think of having to live, all one’s 
life, with a model husband!” shuddered 
Beatrice, hypocritically. 

“Be-atrice! And then, it’s something 
to marry a title.” 

“That’s the worst of it, 
Beatrice. 

“Any other girl in America would 
jump at the chance. I do believe, Bea- 
trice, you are hanging back just to be 
aggravating. And _ there’s another 
thing, Beatrice. I don’t approve of the 
way this Keith Cameron hangs around 
you.” 

“He doesn’t!’ denied Beatrice, in an 
altogether different tone. “Why, 
mamma!” 

“I don’t approve of flirting, Beatrice, 


” 


remarked 


and you know it. The way you gadded 
around over the hills with him—a per- 
fect stranger—was disgraceful; per- 
fectly disgraceful. You don’t know 
anything about the fellow, whether he’s 
a fit companion or not—a wild, uncouth 
cowboy w 

“He graduated from Yale, a year 
after Dick. And he was_ halfback 
two EB 

“That doesn’t signify,” said her 
mother, ‘“‘a particle. I know Miss Hayes 
was dreadfully shocked to see you come 
riding up with him, and Sir Redmond 
forced to go with Richard, or ride 
alone.” 

“Dick is good company,” said Bea- 
trice. “And it was his own fault. I 
asked him to go with us, when Dick and 
I left the cattle, and he wouldn’t. Dick 
will tell you the same. And after that 
I did not see him until just before we— 
I came home. Really, mamma, I can’t 
have a leading-string on Sir Redmond. 
If he refuses to come with me, I can 
hardly insist.” 

“Well, you must have done some- 
thing. You said something, or did 
something, to make him very angry. 
He has not been himself all day. What 
did vou say?” 

“Dear me, mamma, I am not respon- 
sible for all Sir Redmond’s ill-humor.” 
“T did not ask you that, Beatrice.” 

Beatrice thumped her pillow again. 
“T don’t remember anything very dread- 
ful, mamma. I—I think he has indi- 
gestion.” 

“Be-atrice! I do wish you would try 
to conquer that habit of flippancy. It is 
not ladylike. And I warn you, Sir Red- 
mond is not the man to dangle after you 
forever. He will lose patience, 2nd go 
back to England without y and 
serve you right! I am only talking for 
your own good, Beatrice. I am not at 
all sure that you want him to leave you 
alone.” 

3eatrice was not at all sure, either. 
She lay still, and wished her mother 
would stop talking for her good. Talk- 
ing for her good had meant, as far back 
as Beatrice could remember, saying dis- 
agreeable things in a disagreeable man- 
ner. 
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“And remember, Beatrice, I 
this flirting stopped.” 

“Flirting, mamma?” ‘To hear the 
girl, you would think she had never 
heard the word before. 

‘““‘That’s what I said, Beatrice. I shall 
speak to Richard, in the morning, about 
this fellow Cameron. He must put a 
stop to his being here two-thirds of the 
time. It is unendurable.” 

“He and Dick are chums, mamma, 
and have been for years. And to-mor- 
row we are going to Lost Canyon, you 
know, and Mr. Cameron is to go along. 
And there are several other trips, 
mamma, to which he is already invited. 
Dick cannot recall those invitations.” 

“Well, it must end there. Richard 
must do something. I cannot see what 
he finds about the fellow to like—or you, 
either, Beatrice. Just because he rides 
like a—a wild Indian, and has a certain 
dare-devil way 

“T never said I liked him, mamma,” 
Beatrice protested, somewhat hastily. 
“I—of course, I try to treat him 
well v 

“TI should say you did!” exploded her 
mother, angrily. ‘You would be much 
better employed in trying to treat Sir 
Redmond half as well. It is positively 
disgraceful, the way you behave to- 
ward him—as fine a man as I ever met 
in my life. I warn you, Beatrice, you 
must have more regard for propriety, 
or I shall take vou back to New York 
at once. I certainly shall.” 

With that threat, which she shrewdly 
guessed would go far toward bringing 
this wayward girl to time, Mrs. Lansell 
got up off the bed, which creaked its re- 
lief, and groped her way to her own 
room. 

The pillow of Beatrice received con- 
siderable thumping during the next hour 
—a great deal more, in fact, than it 
needed. Two thoughts troubled her 
more than she liked. What if her 
mother was right, and Sir Redmond lost 
patience with her and went home? 
That possibility was unpleasant, to say 
the least. Again, would he give her up 
altogether if she showed Dick she was 
not afraid of Keith Cameron, for all his 
good looks, and at the same time taught 


want 


that young man a much-needed lesson? 
The way he had stared at her was noth- 
ing less than a challenge—and Beatrice 
was sorely tempted. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Well, are we all ready?” Dick gath- 
ered up his reins, and took critical in- 
ventory of the load. His mother peered 
under the front seat to be doubly sure 
that there were at least four umbrellas 
and her waterproof raglan in the rig; 
Mrs. Lansell did not propose to be 
caught unawares in a storm another 
time. Miss Hayes straightened Dor- 
man’s cap, and told him to sit down, 
dear, and then called upon Sir Redmond 
to enforce the command. Sir Redmond 
repeated her command, minus the dear, 
and then rode on ahead to overtake Bea- 
trice and Keith, who had started. Dick 
climbed up over the front wheel, re- 
leased the brake, chirped at the horses, 
and they were off for Lost Canyon. 

Beatrice was behaving beautifully, 
and her mother only hoped to heaven it 
would last the day out; perhaps Sir 
Redmond would be able to extract some 
sort of a promise from her in that mood, 
Mrs. Lansell reflected, as she watched 
Beatrice chatting to her two cavaliers, 
with the most decorous impartiality. 
Sir Redmond seemed in high spirits, 
which argued well; Mrs. Lansell gave 
herself up to the pleasure of the drive 
with a heart free from anxiety. Not 
only was Beatrice at her best ; Dorman’s 
mood was nothing short of angelic, and 
as the weather was simply perfect, the 
dav surely promised well. 

For a mile Keith had showed signs of 
a mind not at ease, and at last he made 
bold to speak. 

“T thought Rex was to be your saddle 
horse?” he said, abruptly, to Beatrice. 

“He was; but when Dick brought 
Goldie home, last night, I fell in love 
with him on sight, and just teased Dick 
till he told me I might have him to 
ride.” 

“T thought Dick had some sense,” 
Keith said, gloomily. 

“He has. He knew there would be 
no peace till he surrendered.” 
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“T didn’t know you were going to ride 
him, when I sold him to Dick. He’s not 
safe for a woman.” 

“Does he buck, Mr. Cameron? Dick 
said he was gentle.” Beatrice had seen 
a horse buck, one day, and had a whole- 
some fear of that form of equine amuse- 
ment. 

“Oh, no. I never knew him to.” 

“Then I don’t mind anything else. 
I’m accustomed to horses,” said Bea- 
trice, and smiled welcome to Sir Red- 
mond, who came up with them at that 
moment. 

“You want to ride him always with a 
light rein,” Keith cautioned, clinging to 
the subject. “He’s tender-bitted, and 
nervous. He won’t stand for any jerk- 
ing, you see.” 

“T never jerk, Mr. Cameron.” Keith 
discovered that big, baffling, blue-brown 
eyes can, if they wish, rival liquid air 
for coldness. “I rode horses before I 
came to Montana.” 

Of course, when a man gets frozen 
with a girl’s eyes, and scorched with a 
girl’s sarcasm, the thing for him to do is 
to retreat until the atmosphere becomes 
normal. Keith fell behind just as soon 
as he could do so with some show of 
dignity, and for several miles tried to 
convince himself that he would rather 
talk to Dick and “the old maid” than not. 

“Don’t you know,” Sir Redmond re- 
marked, sympathetically, “some of these 
Western fellows are inclined to be 
deuced officious and impertinent.” 

Sir Redmond got a taste of the freez- 
ing process, that made him change the 
subject abruptly. 

The way was rough and lonely; the 
trail wound over sharp-nosed hills and 
through deep, narrow coulees, with oc- 
casional, tantalizing glimpses of the 
river and the open land beyond, that 
kept Beatrice in a. fever of enthusiasm. 
From riding blithely ahead, she took to 
lagging far behind with her kodak, get- 
ting snap-shots of the choicest bits of 
scenery. 

“Another cartridge, please, Sir Red- 
mond,” she said, and wound indus- 
triously on the finished roll. 

“It’s a jolly good thing I brought my 


pockets full.” Sir Redmond fished one 
out for her. “Was that a dozen?” 

“No; that: had only six films. I want 
a larger one this time. It is a perfect 
nuisance to stop and change. Be still, 
Goldie !” 

“We're getting rather a long way be- 
hind—but I fancy the road is plain.” 

“We'll hurry and overtake them. I 
won't take any more pictures.” 

“Until you chance upon something 
you can’t resist. I understand all that, 
you know.” Sir Redmond, while he 
teased, was pondering whether this was 
an auspicious time and place to ask Bea- 
trice to marry him. He had tried so 
many times and places that seemed au- 
spicious, that the man was growing 
fearful. It is not pleasant to have a girl 
smile indulgently upon you and deftly 
turn your avowals aside, so that they 
fall flat. 

“I’m ready,” she announced, blind to 
what his eyes were saying. 

“Shall we trek?’ Sir Redmond 
sighed « bit. He was not anxious to 
overtake the others. 

“We will. Only, out here people 
never ‘trek,’ Sir Redmond. They ‘hit 
the trail.’ ” 

“So they do. And the way these cow- 
boys do it, one would think they were 
couriers, by Jove! with the lives of a 
whole army at stake. So I fancy we 
had better hit the trail, eh?” 

“You're learning,” Beatrice assured 
him, as they started on. “A year out 
here, and you would be a real Ameri- 
can, Sir Redmond.” 

Sir Redmond came near saying ‘The 
Lord forbid!” but he thought better of 
it. Beatrice was intensely loyal to her 
countrymen, unfortunately, and would 
certainly resent such a remark; but, for 
all that, he thought it. 

For a mile or two she held to her re- 
solve, and then, at the top of a long 
hill overlooking the canyon where they 
were to eat their lunch, out came her 
kodak again. 

“This must be Lost Canyon, for Dick 
has stopped by those trees. I want to 
get just one view from here. Steady, 
Goldie! Dear me, this horse does de- 
test standing still!” 
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“I fancy he is anxious to get down 
with the others. Let me hold him for 
you. Whoa, there!” He put a hand 
upon the bridle, a familiarity Goldie re- 
sented. He snorted and dodged back- 
ward, to the ruin of the picture Beatrice 
was endeavoring to get. 

“Now you've frightened him. Whoa, 
pet! It’s of no use to try; he won't 
stand:” 

“Let me have your camera. He’s get- 
ting rather an ugly temper, I think.” 
Sir Redmond put out his hand again, 
and again Goldie dodged backward. 

“T can do better alone, Sir Redmond.” 
The cheeks of Beatrice were red. She 
managed to hold the horse in until her 
kodak was put safely in its case, but her 
temper, as well as Goldie’s, was rough- 
ened. She hated spoiling a film, which 
she was perfectly sure she had done. 

Goldie felt the sting of her whip when 
she brought him back into the road, and, 
from merely fretting, he took to plun- 
ging angrily. Then, when Beatrice 
pulled him up sharply, he thrust out his 
nose, grabbed the bit in his teeth, and 
bolted down the hill, past all control. 

“Good God, hold him!” shouted Sir 
Redmond, putting his horse to a run. 

The advice was good, and Beatrice 
heard it plainly enough, but she neither 
answered nor looked back. How, she 
thought, resentfully, was one to hold a 
yellow streak of rage, with legs like wire 
springs and a neck of iron? Besides, she 
was angrily alive to the fact that Keith 
Cameron, watching down below, was 
having his revenge. She wondered if 
he was enjoying it. 

He was not. Goldie, when he ran, 
ran blindly in a straight line, and Keith 
knew it. He also knew that the Eng- 
lishman couldn’t keep within gunshot of 
Goldie, with the mount he had, and half 
a mile away—Keith shut his teeth hard 
together, and went out to meet her. 
Redcloud lay along the ground in great 
leaps, but Keith, bending low over his 
neck, urged him faster and faster, until 
the horse, his ears laid close against his 
neck, did the best there was in him. 
From the tail of his eye, Keith saw Sir 
Redmond’s horse go down upon his 
knees, and get up limping—and the 


sight filled him with ungenerous glad- 
ness; Sir Redmond was out of the race. 
It was Keith and Redcloud—they two; 
and Keith could smile over it. 

He saw Beatrice’s hat loosen and lift 
in front, flop uncertainty, and then go 
sailing away into the sage brush, and 
he noted where it fell, that he might find 
it, later. Then he was close enough to 
see her face, and wondered that there 
was so little fear written there. Beatrice 
was plucky, and she rode well, her 
weight upon the bit; but her weight was 
nothing to the clinched teeth of the 
horse; and though she had known it 
from the start, she was scarcely fright- 
ened. There was a good deal of the 
dare-devil in Beatrice; she trusted a 
great deal to blind luck. 

Just there the land was level, and she 
hoped to check him on the slope of the 
hill before them. She did not know it 
was moated like a castle, with a washout 
ten feet deep and twice that in width, 
and that what looked to her quite easy 
was utterly impossible. 

Keith gained, every leap. 
ment he was close behind. 

“Take your foot out of the stirrup,” 
he commanded, harshly, and though 
Beatrice wondered why, something in 
his voice made her obey. 

Now Redcloud’s nose was even with 
her elbow; the breath from his wide- 
flaring nostrils rose hotly in her face. 
Another bound, and he had forged 
ahead, neck and neck with Goldie, and 
it was Keith by her side, keen-eyed and 
calm. 

“Let go all hold,” he said. Reaching 
suddenly, he caught her around the 
waist and pulled her from the saddle, 
just as Redcloud, scenting danger, 
plowed his front feet deeply into the 
loose soil and stopped dead still. 

It was neatly done, and quickly; so 
quickly that before Beatrice had more 
than gasped her surprise, Keith lowered 
her to the ground and slid out of the 
saddle. Beatrice looked at him, and 
wondered at his face, and at the way he 
was shaking. He leaned weakly against 
the horse and hid his face on his arm, 
and trembled at what had come so close 
to the girl—the girl, who stood there 


In a mo- 
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panting a little, with her wonderful, 
waving hair cloaking her almost to her 
knees, and her blue-brown eyes wide 
and bright, and full of a deep amaze- 
ment. She forgot Goldie, and did not 
even look to ste what had become of 
him; she forgot nearly everything, just 
then, in wonder at this tall, clean-built 
young fellow, who never had seemed to 
care what happened, leaning there with 
his face hidden, his hat far back on his 
head and little drops standing thickly 
upon his forehead. She waited a mo- 
ment, and when he did not move, her 
thoughts drifted to other things. 

“T wonder,” she said, abstractedly, “if 
[ broke my kodak.” 

Keith lifted his head and looked at 
her. “Your kodak—good Lord!” He 
looked hard into her eyes, and she re- 
turned the stare. 

“Come here,” he commanded, hoarse- 
ly, catching her arm. “Your kodak! 
Look down there!” He led her to the 
brink, which was close enough to set 
him shuddering anew. ‘Look! There’s 
Goldie, damn him! It’s a wonder he’s 
on his feet; I thought he’d be dead— 
and serve him right. And you—you 
wonder if you broke your kodak !” 

Beatrice drew back from him, and 
from the sight below, and if she were 
frightened, she tried not to let him see. 
“Should I have fainted?” She was 
proud of the steadiness of her voice. 
“Really, Iam very much obliged to you, 
Mr. Cameron, for saving me from an 
ugly fall. You did it very neatly, I 
imagine, and I am grateful. Still, I 
really hope I didn’t break my kodak. 
Are you very disappointed because I 
can’t faint away? There doesn’t seem 
to be any brook close by, you see—and 
I haven’t my—er—lover’s arms to fall 
into. Those are the regulation stage 
settings, I believe, and——” 

“Don’t worry, Miss Lansell. I didn’t 
expect you to faint, or to show any 
human feelings whatever. I do pity 
your horse, though.” 

“You didn’t a minute ago,” she re- 
minded him. “You indulged in a bit of 
profanity, if I remember “ 

“For which I beg Goldie’s pardon,” 
he retorted, his eyes unsmiling. 


“And mine, I hope.” 

“Certainly.” 

“T think it’s rather absurd to stand 
here sparring, Mr. Cameron. You'll 
begin to accuse me of ingratitude, and 
I’m as grateful as possible for what you 
did. Sir Redmond’s horse was too slow 
to keep up, or he would have been at 
hand, no doubt.” 

“And could have supplied part of the 
stage setting. Too bad he was be- 
hind.” Keith turned and readjusted the 
cinch on his saddle, though it was not 
loose enough to matter, and before he 
had finished Sir Redmond rode up. 

“Are you hurt, Beatrice?” His face 
was pale, and his eyes anxious. 

“Not at all. Mr. Cameron kindly 
helped me from the saddle in time to 
prevent an accident. I wish you'd 
thank him, Sir Redmond. I haven’t 
the words.” 

“You needn’t trouble,” said Keith, 
hastily, getting into the saddle. “‘T’ll-go 
down after Goldie. You can easily find 
the camp, I guess, without a pilot.” 
Then he galloped away and left them, 
and would not look back; if he had done 
so, he would have seen Beatrice’s eyes 
following him remorsefully. Also, he 
would have seen Sir Redmond glare 
after him jealously; for Sir Redmond 
was not in a position to know that their 
téte-a-téte had not been a pleasant one, 
and no man likes to have another fellow 
save the life of a woman he loves, while 
he himself is limping painfully up from 
the rear. 

However, the woman he loved was 
very gracious to him that day, and for 
many days, and Keith Cameron held 
himself aloof during the rest of the 
trip, which should have contented Sir 
Redmond. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Dorman toiled up the steps, his straw 
hat perilously near to slipping down his 
back, his face like a large, red beet, and 
his hands vainly trying to reach around 
a baking-powder can which the China- 
man cook had given him. 

He marched straight to where Bea- 
trice was lying in the hammock. If she 
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had been older, or younger, or-a plain 
young woman, one might say that Bea- 
trice was sulking in the hammock, for 
she had not spoken anything but “yes” 
and “no” to her mother for an hour, and 
she had only spoken those two words 
occasionally, when duty demanded it. 
For one thing, Sir Redmond was absent, 
and had been for two weeks, and Bea- 
trice was beginning to miss him dread- 
fullv. To beguile the time, she had rid- 
den, every day, long miles into the hills. 
Three times she had met Keith Cam- 
eron, also riding alone in the hills, and 
she had endeavored to amuse herself 
with him, after her own inimitable 
fashion, and with more or less success. 
The trouble was, that sometimes Keith 
seemed to be amusing himself with her, 
which was not pleasing to a girl like 
Beatrice, At any rate, he proved him- 
self quite able to play the game of Give 
and Take, so that the conscience of Bea- 
trice was at ease; no one could call her 
pastime a slaughter of the innocents, 
surely, when the fellow stood his ground 
like that. It was more a fencing bout, 
and Beatrice enjoved it very much; she 
told herself that the reason she enjoyed 
talking with Keith was because he was 
not always getting hurt, like Sir Red- 
mond—or, if he did, he kept his feelings 
to himself, and went boldly on with the 
game. Item: Beatrice had reversed 
her decision that Keith was vain, though 
she still felt tempted, at times, to resort 
to “making faces’—when she was 
worsted, that was. 

To return to this particular day of 
sulking ; Rex had cast a shoe, and lamed 
himself just enough to prevent her rid- 
ing, and so Beatrice was having a dull 
day of it in the house. Besides, her 
mother had just finished talking to her 
for her good, which was enough to send 
an angel into the sulks—and Beatrice 
lacked a good deal of being an angel. 

Dorman laid his baking-powder can 
confidingly in his divinity’s lap. “Be’- 
trice, I did get some grasshoppers; you 
said I couldn’t. And you wouldn’t go 
fishin’, ‘cause you didn’t like to take 
Uncle Dick’s make-b’lieve flies, so I got 
some really ones, Be’trice, that'll wiggle 
dere own self.” 


“Oh, dear me! 
man.” 

“°Tisn’t, Be’trice. It’s dest as cool— 
and by de brook it’s awf’/ly cold. Come, 
Be'’trice!” He pulled at the smart little 
pink ruffles on her skirt. 

“I’m too sleepy, hon.” 

“You can sleep by de brook, Be’trice. 
I’ll let you,” he promised, generously, 
“’cept when I need anudder grasshop- 
per; nen I'll wake you up.” 

“Wait till to-morrow. I don’t believe 
the fish are hungry to-day. Don’t tear 
my skirt to pieces, Dorman!” ' 

Dorman began to whine. He had 
never found his divinity in so unloyely 
a mood. “I want to go now! Dey are 
too hungry, Be’trice! Looey Sam is 
goin’ to fry my fishes for dinner, to 
s’prise auntie. Come, Be’trice!” 

“Why don’t you go with the child, 
Beatrice? You grow more selfish every 
day.” Mrs. Lansell could not endure 
selfishness—in others. “You know he 
will not give us any peace until you do.” 

Dorman instantly proceeded to make 
good his grandmother’s prophecy, and 
wept so that one could hear him a mile. 

“Oh, dear me! Be still, Dorman— 
your auntie has a headache. Well, get 
your rod, if you know where it is— 
which I doubt.” Beatrice flounced out 
of the hammock and got her hat, one of 
those floppy white things, fluffed with 
thin, white stuff, till they look like noth- 
ing so much as a wisp of cloud, with rib- 
bons to moor it to her head and keep it 
from sailing off to join its brothers in 
the sky. 

Down by the creek, where the willows 
nodded to their own reflections in the 
still places, it was cool and sweet 
scented, and Beatrice forgot her griev- 
ances, and was not sorry she had come. 

(It was at about this time that a tall 
young fellow, two miles down the cou- 
lee, put away his field glass and went off 
to saddle his horse.) 

“Don’t run ahead so, Dorman,” Bea- 
trice cautioned. To her had been given 
the doubtful honor of carrying the bak- 
ing-powder can of grasshoppers. Even 
divinities must make themselves useful 
to man. 

“Why, Be’trice?” 


It’s too hot, Dor- 


Dorman swished 
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his rod in unpleasant proximity to his 
divinity’s head. 

“Because, honey’”—Beatrice dodged 
—“you might step on a snake; a rattle- 
snake, that would bite you.” 

“How would it bite, Be’trice?” 

“With its teeth, of course; long, 
wicked teeth, with poison on them.” 

“T saw one when I was ridin’ on a 
horse wis Uncle Dick. It kept windin’ 
up till it was round, and it growled wis 
its tail, Be’trice. And Uncle Dick 
chased it, and nen it unwinded itself and 
creeped under a big rock. It didn’t bite 
once—and I didn’t see any teeth to it.” 

“Carry your rod still, Dorman. Are 
you trying to knock my hat off my 
head? Rattlesnakes have teeth, hon, 
whether you saw them or not. I sawa 
great, long one that day we thought 
you were lost. Mr. Cameron killed it 
with his rope. I’m sure it had teeth.” 

“Did it growl, Be’trice? Tell me how 
it went.” 

“Like this, hon.” Beatrice parted her 
lips ever so little, and a snake buzzed at 
Dorman’s feet. 


He gave a yell of ter- 
ror, and backed ingloriously. 

“You see, honey, if that had been 
really a snake, it would have bitten you. 
Never mind, dear—it was only I.” 
Dorman was some time believing this 


astonishing statement. ‘How did you 
growl by my feet, Be’trice? Show me 
again.” 

3eatrice, who had learned some things 
at school which were not included in the 
curriculum, repeated the performance, 
while Dorman watched her with eyes 
and mouth at their widest. Like some 
older members of his sex, he was dis- 
covering new witcheries about his di- 
vinity every day. 

“Well, Be’trice!” 
gasp of ecstasy. “I don’t see how can 
you do it? Can’t I do it, Be’trice?” 

“I’m afraid not, honey—you’d have 
to learn. There was a queer French 
girl at school, who could do the stran- 
gest things, Dorman—like fairy tales, al- 
most. And she taught me to throw my 
voice different places, and mimic sounds, 
when we should have been at our les- 
sons. Listen, hon. This is how a little 
lamb cries, when he is lost. And 


He gave a long 


this is what a hungry kittie says, when 
she is away up in a tree, and is afraid to 
come down .. .” 

Dorman danced all around his divin- 
ity, and forgot about the fish—until 
Beatrice found it in her heart to regret 
her rash revelation of hitherto un- 
dreamed-of powers of entertainment. 

“Not another sound, Dorman,” she 
declared at length, with the firmness of 
despair. “No, I will not be a lost lamb 
another once. No, nor a hungry kittie, 
either—nor a snake, or anything. If 
you are not going to fish, I shall go 
straight back to the house.” 

Dorman sighed heavily, and permitted 
his divinity to fasten a small grass- 
hopper to his hook. 

“We'll go a bit further, dear, down 
under those great trees. And you must 
not speak a word, remember, or the fish 
will all run away.” 

When she had settled him in a likely 
place, and the rapt patience of the born 
atigler had folded him close, she dis- 
posed herself comfortably in the thick 
grass, her back against a tree, and took 
up the shuttle of fancy to weave a won- 
derful day-dream, as beautiful intan- 
gible as the lacy, summer clouds over 
her head. 

A man rode quietly over the grass 
and stopped two rods away, that he 
might fill his hungry eyes with the de- 
licious loveliness of his Heart’s Desire. 

“Got a bite yet?” 

Dorman turned and wrinkled his 
nose, by way of welcome, and shook his 
head vaguely, as though he might tell 
of several unimportant nibbles, if it were 
worth the effort. 

Beatrice sat a bit straighter, and dex- 
terously whisked some pink ruffles down 
over two distracting ankles, and hoped 
Keith had not taken notice of them. He 
had, though; trust a man for that! 

Keith dismounted, dropped the reins 
to the ground, and came and laid him- 
self down in the grass beside his Heart’s 
Desire, and Beatrice noticed how tall 
he was, and slim and strong. 

“Tlow did you know we were here?” 
she wanted to know, with lifted eye- 
brows. 
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Keith wondered if there was a wel- 
come behind that sweet, indifferent face. 
He never could be sure of anything in 
Beatrice’s face, because it never was 
alike twice, it seemed to him—and if it 
spoke welcome for a second, the next 
there was only raillery, or something 
equally unsatisfying. 

“IT saw you from the trail,” he an- 
swered, promptly, evidently not think- 
ing it wise to mention the field glass. 
And then: “Is Dick at home?” Not 
that he wanted Dick—but a fellow, even 
when he is in the last stages of love, 
feels need of an excuse sometimes. 

“No—we women are alone to-day. 
There isn’t a man on the place, except 
I.ooey Sam, and he doesn’t count.” 

Dorman squirmed around till he couid 
look at the two, and his eyebrows were 
tied in a knot. “I wish, Be’trice, you 
wouldn’t talk, ’less you whisper. De 
fishes won’t bite a bit.” 

“All right, honey—we won’t.” 

Dorman turned back to his fishing 
with a long breath of relief. His divin- 


ity never broke a promise, if she could 


help it. 

If Dorman Hayes had been Cupid 
himself, he could not have hit upon a 
more impish arrangement than that. 
To place a girl like Beatrice beside a 
fellow like Keith—a fellow who is tall, 
and browned, and extremely good-look- 
ing, and who has hazel eyes with a 
laugh in them always—a fellow, more- 
over, who is very much in love and very 
much in earnest about it—and condemn 
him to silence, or to whispers! 

Keith took advantage of the edict, 
and moved closer, so that he could whis- 
per in comfort—and be nearer his 
Heart’s Desire. He lay with his head 
propped upon his hand, and his elbow 
digging into the sod and getting grass- 
stains on his shirt sleeve, for the day 
was too warm for a coat. Beatrice, 
looking down at him, observed that his 
forearm, between his glove and wrist- 
band, was as white and smooth as her 
own. It is characteristic of a cowboy 
to have a face brown as an Indian, and 
hands girlishly white and soft. 

“T haven’t had a glimpse of you for a 
week—not since I met you down by the 


river. Where have you been?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Here. Rex went lame, and Dick 
wouldn’t let me ride any other horse, 
since that day Goldie bolted—and so the 
hills have called in vain. I’ve stayed 
at home and made quantities of Duch- 
esse lace—I almost finished a love of a 
center piece—and mamma thinks I have 
reformed. But Rex is better, and to- 
morrow I’m going somewhere.” 

“Better help me hunt some horses that 
have been running down Lost Canyon 
way. I’m going to look for them to- 
morrow,” Keith suggested, as calmly as 
was compatible with his eagerness and 
his method of speech. I doubt if any 
man can whisper things to a girl he 
loves, and do it calmly. I know Keith’s 
heart was pounding. 

“T shall probably ride in the opposite 
direction,” Beatrice told him, wickedly. 
She wondered if he thought she would 
run at his beck. 

“IT never saw you in this dress be- 
fore,” Keith murmured, his eyes ca- 
ressing. 

“No? You may never again,” she 
said. “I have so many things to wear 
out, you know.” 

“I like it,” he declared, as emphatic- 
ally as he could, and whisper. “It is 
just the color of your cheeks, after the 
wind has been kissing them a while.” 

“Fancy a cowboy saying pretty things 
like that!” Beatrice’s’ cheeks did not 
wait for the wind to kiss them pink. 

“Ya-as, only fawncy, ye knaw.” 
eyes were daringly mocking. 

“For shame, Mr. Cameron! Sir Red- 
mond would not mimic your speech.” 

“Good reason why; he couldn’t, not 
if he tried a thousand years.” 

Beatrice knew this was the truth, so 
she fell back upon dignity. 

“We will not discuss that subject, I 
think.” 

“T don’t want to, anyway. I know 
another subject a million times more in- 
teresting than Sir Redmond.” 

“Indeed!” Beatrice’s eyebrows were 
at their highest. “And what is it, 
then ?” 

“You!” Keith caught her hand; his 
eyes compelled her. 


His 
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“TI think,” said Beatrice, drawing her 
hand away, “we will not discuss that 
subject, either.” 

“Why?” Keith’s eyes continued to 
woo. 

“Because.” 

It occurred to Beatrice that an unso- 
phisticated girl might easily think Keith 
in earnest, with that look in his eyes. 

-Dorman, scowling at them over his 
shoulder, unconsciously did his divinity 
_ aservice. Beatrice pursed her lips in a 
way that drove Keith nearly wild, and 
took up the weapon of silence. 

“You said you women are alone— 
where is milord?” Keith began again, 
after two minutes of lying there watch- 
ing her. 

“Sir Redmond is in Helena, on busi- 
ness. He’s been making arrangements 
to lease a lot of land.” 

“Ah-h!” Keith snapped a twig off a 
dead willow, near. 

“We look for him home to-day, and 
Dick drove in to meet the train.” 

“So the Pool has gone to leasing 
land?” The laugh had gone out of 


Keith’s eyes; they were clear and keen. 
“Yes—the plan is to lease the Pine 


Ridge country, and fence it. 
you know where that is.” 

“T ought to,” Keith said, quietly. “It’s 
funny Dick never mentioned it.” 

“Tt isn’t Dick’s idea,’ Beatrice told 
him. “It was Sir Redmond’s. Dick is 
rather angry, I think, and came near 
quarreling with Sir Redmond about it. 
But English capital controls the Pool, 
you know, and Sir Redmond controls 
the English capital, so he can adopt 
whatever policy he chooses. The way 
he explained the thing to me, it seems 
a splendid plan—don’t you think so?” 

“Yes.” Keith’s tone was not quite 
what he meant it to be; he did not in- 
tend it to be ironical, as it was. “It’s 
a snap for the Pool, all right. It gives 
them a cinch on the best of the range, 
and all the water. I didn’t give milord 
credit for such business sagacity.” 

Beatrice leaned over that she might 
read his eyes, but Keith turned his face 
away. In the shock of what he had just 
learned, he was, at the moment, not the 
lover; he was the small cattleman who 


I suppose 


is being forced out of the business by 
the octopus of combined capital. It was 
not less bitter than the woman he loved 
was one of the tentacles reaching out to 
crush him. And they could do it; they 
—the whole affair resolved itself into a 
very simple scheme, to Keith. The 
gauntlet had been thrown down—be- 
cause of this girl beside him. It was 
not so much business acumen as it was 
the antagonism of a rival, that had 
prompted the move. Keith squared his 
shoulders, and mentally took up the 
gauntlet. He might lose in the range 
fight, but he would win the girl, if it 
were in the power of love to do it. 

“Why that tone? I hope it isn’t—will 
it inconvenience you ?” 

“Oh, no. No, not at all. No——” 
Keith seemed to forget that a super- 
abundance of negatives breeds suspicion 
of sincerity. 

“I’m afraid that means that it will. 
And I’m sure Sir Redmond never 
meant 4 

“T believe that kid has got a bite at 
last,” Keith interrupted, getting up. 
“Let me take hold, there, Dorman; you'll 
be in the creek yourself in a second.” 
He landed a four-inch fish, carefully re- 
baited the hook, cast the line into a 
promising eddy, gave the rod over to 
Dorman, and went back to Beatrice, who 
had been watching him with troubled 
eyes. 

“Mr. Cameron, if I had known 
Beatrice was good-hearted, if she was 
fond of playing with a man’s heart. 

“T hope you’re not letting that busi- 
ness worry you, Miss Lansell. You re- 
mind me of a painting I saw once in 
Boston. It was called June.” 

“But this is Argust, so I don’t apply. 
Isn’t there some way you-——” 

“Did you hear about that train rob- 
bery up the line last week?” Keith 
settled himself luxuriously upon his 
back, with his hands clasped under his 
head, and his hat tipped down over his 
eyes—but not enough to prevent him 
from watching his Heart’s Desire. And 
in his eyes laughter—and something 
sweeter- lurked. If Sir Redmond had 
wealth to fight with, Keith’s weapon 
was far and away more dangerous, for 
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it was the irresistible love of a masterful 
man—the love that sweeps obstacles 
away like straws. 

“T am not interested in train rob- 
beries,” Beatrice told him, her eyes still 
clouded with trouble. “I want to talk 
about this lease.” 

“They got one fellow the next day, 
and another got rattled and gave him- 
self up; but the leader of the gang, one 
of Montana’s pet outlaws, is_ still 
ranging somewhere in the hills. You 
want to be careful about riding off 
alone; you ought to let some one—me, 
for instance—go along to look after 
you. 

“Pshaw!” said his Heart’s Desire, 
smiling reluctantly. “I’m not afraid. 
Do you suppose, if Sir Redmond had 
known ds 

“Those fellows made quite a haul— 
almost enough to lease the whole coun- 
try, if they wanted to. Something over 
fifty thousand dollars—and a strong box 
full of sand, that the messenger was 
going to fool them with. He did, all 
right; but they weren’t so slow. They 


rustled around and got the money, and 
he lost his sand into the bargain.” 
“Was that meant for a pun?” Beatrice 


blinked her big eyes at him. “If you’re 
quite through with the train robbers, 
perhaps you will tell me how 

“T’m glad old Mother Nature didn’t 
give every woman an odd dimple beside 
the mouth,” Keith observed, reaching 
for her hat, and running a ribbon ca- 
ressingly through his fingers. 

“Why?” Beatrice smoothed the dim- 
ple complacently with her finger tips. 

“Why? Oh, it would get kind of 
monotonous, wouldn’t it?” 

“This from a man known chiefly for 
his pretty speeches!’ Beatrice’s laugh 
had a faint tinge of chagrin. 

“Wouldn’t pretty speeches get mo- 
notonous, too?” Keith’s eyes were 
laughing at her. 

“Yours wouldn’t,” she retorted, spite- 
fully, and immediately bit her lip and 
hoped he would not consider that a bid 
for more pretty speeches. 

“Be’trice, dis hopper is awf'lly wilt- 
ed!” came a sepulchral whisper from 
Dorman. 


Keith sighed, and went and baited the 
hook again. When he returned to Bea- 
trice his mood had changed. 

“T want you to promise——-” 

“TI never make promises of any sort, 
Mr. Cameron.” Beatrice had fallen 
back upon her airy tone, which was her 
strongest weapon of defense—unless 
one except her liquid-air smile. 

“T wasn’t thinking of asking much,” 
Keith went on, coolly. “I only wanted 
to ask you not to worry about that 
leasing business.” 

“Are you worrying about it, Mr. 
Cameron ?” 

“That isn’t the point. No, I can’t say 
I expect to lose sleep over it. I hope 
you will dismiss anything I may have 
said from your mind.” 

“But I don’t understand. I feel that 
you blame Sir Redmond, when I’m sure 
he——” 

“T did not say I blamed anybody. I 
think we’ll not discuss it.” 

“Yes, I think we shall. You'll tell 
me all about it, if I want to know.” 
Beatrice adopted her coaxing tone, 
which never had failed her. 

“Oh, no!” Keith laughed a little. 
“A girl can’t always have her own way 
just because she wants it, even if 
she & 

“T’ve got a fish, Mr. Cam’ron!” Dor- 
man squealed, and Keith was obliged 
to devote another five minutes to diplo- 
macy. 

“T think you have fished long enough, 
honey,” Beatrice told Dorman, decided- 
ly. “It’s nearly dinner time, and Looey 
Sam won't have time to fry your fish if 
you don’t hurry home. Shall I tell Dick 
you wished to see him, Mr. Cameron?” 

“Tt's nothing important, so I won’t 
trouble you,” Keith replied, in a tone 
that matched hers for cool courtesy. 
“T’ll see him to-morrow, probably.” He 
helped Dorman reel in his line, cut a 
willow wand and strung the three fish 
upon it by the gills, washed his hands 
leisurely in the creek and dried them on 
his handkerchief, just as if nothing 
bothered him in the slightest degree. 
Then he went over and smoothed Red- 
cloud’s mane and pulled a wisp of fore- 
lock from under the brow band, and 
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commanded him to shake hands, which 
the horse did promptly. 

“I want to shake hands wis your 
pony, too,” Dorman cried, and dropped 
pole and fish heedlessly into the grass. 

“All right, kid.” 

Dorman went up gravely and clasped 
Redcloud’s raised fetlock solemnly, 
while the tall cow puncher smiled down 
at him. 

“Kiss him, Redcloud,” he said, softly ; 
and then, when the horse’s nose was 
thrust in his face: ‘“‘No, not me—kiss 
the kid.” He lifted the child up in his 
arms, and when Redcloud touched his 
soft nose to Dorman’s cheek and lifted 
his lip for a dainty, toothless nibble, 
Dorman was speechless with fright and 
rapture thrillingly combined. 

“Now run home with your fish; it 
lacks only two hours and forty minutes 
to dinner time, and it will take at least 
twenty minutes for the fish to fry—so 
you see you'll have to hike.” 

Beatrice flushed and looked at him 
sharply, but Keith was getting into the 
saddle and did not appear to remember 
she was there. The fingers that were 
tying her hat ribbons under her chin 
fumbled awkwardly and trembled. Bea- 
trice would have given a good deal at 
that moment to know just what Keith 
Cameron was thinking; and she was in 
a blind rage with herself to think that 
it mattered to her what he thought. 

When he lifted his hat she only 
nodded curtly. She mimicked every 
beast and bird she could think of on the 
way home, to wipe him and his horse 
from the memory of Dorman, whose 
capacity for telling things best left un- 
told was simply marvelous. 

It is saying much for Beatrice’s pow- 
ers of entertainment that Dorman quite 
forgot to say anything about Mr. Cam- 
eron and his pony, and chattered to his 
auntie and grandmamma about kitties 
up in a tree, and lost lambs and sleepy 
birds, until he was tucked into bed that 
night. It was not until then that Bea- 
trice felt justified in drawing a long 
breath. Not that she cared whether 
anyone knew of her meeting Keith Cam- 
eron, only that her mother would in- 
stantly take alarm and preach to her 











about the wickedness of flirting; and 
Beatrice was not in the mood for ser- 
mons. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Dick, I wish you’d tell me about this 
leasing business. There are points which 
I don’t understand.” Beatrice leaned 
over and smoothed Rex’s sleek shoulder 
with her hand. 

“What do you want to understand it 
for? The thing is done now. We've 
got the fence posts strung, and a crew 
hired to set them.” 

“You needn’t snap your words like 
that, Dick. It doesn’t matter—only I 
was wondering why Mr. Cameron acted 
so’ queer yesterday when I told him 
about it.” 

“You told Keith? What did he say ?” 

“He didn’t say anything. He just 
looked things.” 

“Where did you see him?” Dick want- 
ed to know. 

“Well, dear me! I don’t see that it 
matters where I saw him. You're get- 
ting as inquisitive as mamma. If you 
think it concerns you, why, I met him 
accidentally when I was fishing with 
Dorman. He was coming to see you, 
but you were gone, so he stopped and 
talked for a few minutes. Was there 
anything so strange about that? And I 
told him you were leasing the Pine 
Ridge country, and he looked—well, 
peculiar. But he wouldn’t say any- 
thing.” 

“Well, he had good reason for look- 
ing peculiar. But you needn’t have told 
him / did it, Trix. Lay that at milord’s 
door, where it belongs. I don’t want 
Keith to blame me.” 

“But why should he blame anybody? 
It isn’t his land, is it?” 

“No, it isn’t. But—you see, Trix, 
it’s this way: A man goes somewhere 
and buys a ranch—or locates on a claim 
—and starts into the cattle business. He 
may not own more than a few hundred 
acres of land, but if he has much stock 
he needs miles of prairie country, with 
water, for them to range on. It’s an 
absolute necessity, you see. He takes 
care to locate where there is plenty of 


















public land that is free to anybody’s 
cattle. 

“Take the Pool outfit, for instance. 
We don’t own land enough to feed one- 
third of our cattle. We depend on gov- 
ernment land for range for them. The 
Cross outfit is the same, only Keith’s 
is on a smaller scale. He’s got to have 
range outside his own land, which is 
mostly hay land. This part of the State 
is’ getting pretty well settled up with 
small ranchers, and then the sheep men 
keep crowding in wherever they can get 
a show—and sheep will starve cattle to 
death; they leave a range as bare as a 
prairie-dog town. So there’s only one 
good bit of range left around here, and 
that’s the Pine Ridge country, as it’s 
called. That’s our main dependence for 
winter range; and now when this drouth 
has struck us, and everything is drying 
up, we’ve had to turn all our cattle down 
there on account of water. 

“Ever since I took charge of the Pool 
Keith and I threw in together and used 
the same range, worked our crews to- 
gether and fought the sheep men to- 
gether. There was a time when they 
tried to gobble the Pine Ridge range, 
but it didn’t go. Keith and I made up 
our minds that we needed it worse than 
they did—and we got it. Our punchers 
had every sheep herder bluffed out till 
there wasn’t a mutton chewer could keep 
a bunch of sheep on that range over- 
night. 

“Now, this lease law was made by 
stockmen, for stockmen. They can lease 
land from the government, fence it— 
and they’ve got a cinch on it as long as 
the lease lasts. A cow outfit can corral 
a heap of range that way. There’s the 
trick of leasing every other section or so, 
and then running a fence around the 
whole chunk; and that’s what the Pool 
has done to the Pine Ridge. But you 
mustn’t repeat that, Trix. 

“Milord wasn’t long getting on to the 
leasing graft; in fact, it turns out the 
company got wind of it over in Eng- 
land, and sent him over here to see 


He’s 


what could be done in that line. 
done it, all right enough! 

“And there’s the Cross outfit, frozen 
out completely. 


The Lord only knows 
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what Keith will do with his cattle now, 
for we'll have every drop of water under 
fence inside of a month. He’s in a hole, 
for sure. I expect he feels pretty sore 
with me, too, but I couldn’t help it. I 
explained how it was to milord, but— 
you can’t persuade an Englishman, any 
more than you can a e 

“TI think,” put in Beatrice, firmly, 
“Sir Redmond did quite right. It isn’t 
his fault that Mr. Cameron owns more 
cattle than he can feed. If he was sent 
over here to lease the’land, it was his 
duty to do so. Still, I really am sorry 
for Mr. Cameron.” 

“Keith won’t sit down and take his 
medicine if he can help it,” Dick said, 
moodily. “He could sell out, but I don’t 
believe he will. He’s more apt to fight.” 

“T can’t see how fighting will help 
him,” Beatrice returned, spiritedly. 

“Well, there’s one thing,” retorted 
Dick. “If milord wants that fence to 
stand he’d better stay and watch it. I'll 
bet money he won’t more than strike 
Liverpool till about forty miles, more or 
less, of Pool fence will need repairs 
mighty bad—which it won’t get, so far 
as I’m concerned.” 

“Do you mean that Keith Cameron 
would destroy our fencing?” 

Dick grinned. “He'll be a fool if he 
don’t, Trix. You can tell milord he’d 
better send for all his traps, and camp 
right here till that lease runs out. My 
punchers will have something to do be- 
side ride fence.” 

“T shall certainly tell Sir Redmond,” 
Beatrice threatened. “You and Mr. 
Cameron hate him just because he’s 
English. You won’t see what a splendid 
fellow he is. It’s your duty to stand by 
him in this business, instead of taking 
sides with Keith Cameron. Why didn’t 
he lease that land himself, if he wanted 
to?” 

“Because he plays fair.” 

“Meaning, I suppose, that Sir Red- 
mond doesn’t. I didn’t think you would 
be so unjust. Sir Redmond is a perfect 
gentleman.” 

“Well, you’ve got a chance to marry 
your ‘perfect gentleman,’ ” Dick retort- 
ed, savagely. “It’s a wonder you don’t 
take him if you think so highly of him.” 
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“I probably shall. 
isn’t a male flirt.” 
“You don’t seem to fancy a fellow 
that can give you as good as you send,” 
Dick rejoined. “I thought you wouldn't 
find Keith such easy game, even if he 
does live on a cattle ranch. You can’t 
rope him into making a fool of himself 
for your amusement, and I’m glad of it.” 
“Don’t do your shouting too soon. 
If you could overhear some of the things 
he says you wouldn’t be so sure ia 

“I suppose you take them all for their 
face value,” grinned Dick, ironically. 

“No, I don’t! I’m not a simple coun- 
try girl, let me remind you. Since you 
are so sure of him, I’ll have the pleasure 
of saying, ‘No, thank you, sir,’ to your 
Keith Cameron—just to convince you 
I can.” 

“Oh, you will! Well, 
me when you do, Trix, 
you your pick of all the 
on the ranch.” 

“Tl take Rex, and you may as well 
consider him mine. Oh, you men! 
A few smiles, judiciously dispensed, 
and Beatrice smiled most exas- 
peratingly at ker brother, and Dick 
went moody and was very poor com- 
pany the rest of the way home. 


At any rate, he 








you just tell 
and I'll give 
saddle horses 





CHAPTER X. 

At dusk that night a glow was in the 
southern sky, and the wind carried the 
pungent odor of burning grass. Dick 
went out on the porch after dinner, and 
sniffed the air uneasily. 

“T don’t much like the look of it,”’ he 
admitted to Sir Redmond. “It smells 
pretty strong, to be across the river. | 
sent a couple of the boys out to look a 
while ago. If it’s this side of the river 
we'll have to get a move on.” 

“Tt will be the range land, I take it, 
if it’s on this side,” Sir Redmond re- 
marked. 

Just then a man thundered through 
the lane and up to the very steps of the 
porch, and when he stopped the horse 
he was riding leaned forward and his 
legs shook with exhaustion. 

“The Pine Ridge range is afire, Mr. 
Lansell,” the man announced, quietly. 














Dick took a long pull at his cigar and 
threw it away. “Have the boys throw 
some barrels and sacks into a wagon— 
and git!’ He went inside and grabbed 
his hat, and when he turned Sir Red- 
mond was at his elbow. 

“I’m going, too, Dick,” cried Bea- 
trice, who always seemed to hear any- 
thing that promised excitement. “I 
never saw a prairie fire in my life.” 

“It’s ten miles off,”’ said Dick, shortly, 
taking the steps at a jump. 

“T don’t care if it’s twenty—I’m go- 
ing. Sir Redmond, wait for me!” 

“Be-atrice!” cried her mother, detain- 
ingly; but Beatrice was gone to get 
ready, A quick job she made of it; she 
threw a dark skirt over her thin, white 
one, slipped into the nearest jacket, 
snatched her riding gauntlets off a chair 
where she had thrown them, and then 
couldn’t find her hat. That, however, 
did not trouble her. Down in the hall 
she appropriated one of Dick’s, off the 
hall tree, and announced herself ready. 
Sir Redmond laughed, caught her hand, 
and they raced together down to the 
stables before her mother had fully 
grasped the situation. 

“TIsn’t Rex saddled, Dick ?” 

Dick, his foot in the stirrup, stopped 
long enough to glance over his shoulder 
at her. ‘You ready so soon? Jim, sad- 
dle Rex for Miss Lansell.” He swung 
up into the saddle. 

“Aren’t you going to wait, Dick?” 

“Can’t. Milord can bring you.” And 
Dick was away on the run. 

Men were hurrying here and there, 
every move counting something done. 
While she stood there a wagon rattled 
out from the shadow of a haystack, with 
empty water barrels dancing a mad jig 
behind the high seat, where the driver 
perched with feet braced and a whip in 
his hand. After him dashed four or five 
riders, silent and business-like. In a 
moment they were mere fantastic shad- 
ows galloping up the hill through the 
smothery gloom. 

Then came Jim, leading Rex and a 
horse for himself; Sir Redmond had 
saddled his gray and was waiting. Bea- 
trice sprang into the saddle and took the 
lead, with nerves a-tingle. The wind 












that rushed against her face was hot and 
reeking with smoke. Her nostrils drank 
greedily the tang it carried. 

“You gypsy!” cried Sir Redmond, 
peering at her through the murky gloom. 

“This—is living!’ she laughed, and 
urged Rex faster. 

So they raced recklessly over the 
hills, toward where the night was 
aglow. Before them the wagon pounded 
over untrailed prairie sod, with shadowy 
figures fleeing always before. 

Here, wild cattle rushed off at either 
side, to stop and eye them curiously as 
they whirled past. There, a coyote, 
squatting unseen upon a distant pin- 
nacle, howled, long drawn and quaver- 
ing, his weird protest against the soli- 
tudes in which he wandered. 

The dusk deepened to dark, and they 
could no longer see the racing shadows. 
The rattle of the wagon came myste- 
riously back to them through the black. 

Once Rex stumbled over a rock and 
came near falling, but Beatrice only 
laughed and urged him on, unheeding 
Sir Redmond’s call to ride slower. 

They splashed through a_ shallow 
creek, and came upon the wagon, halted 
that the cowboys might fill the barrels 
with water. Then they passed by, and 
when they heard them following the 
wagon no longer rattled glibly along, 
but chuckled heavily under its load. 


The dull, red glow brightened to 
orange. Then, breasting at last a long 


hill, they came to the top, and Beatrice 
caught her breath at what lay below. 

A jagged line of leaping flame cut 
clean through the dark of the coulee. 
The smoke piled rosily above and be- 
fore, and the sullen roar of it clutched 
the senses—challenging, sinister. Creep- 
ing stealthily, relentlessly, here a thin 
gash of yellow hugging close to the 
earth, there a bold, bright wall of fire, 
it swept the coulee from rim to rim. 

“The wind is carrying it from us,” 
Sir Redmond was saying in her ear. 
“Are you afraid to stop here alone? I 
ought to go down and lend a hand.” 

Beatrice drew a long gasp. ‘Oh, no, 
I’m not afraid. Go; there is Dick, down 
there.” 
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“You're sure you won’t mind?” He 
hesitated, dreading to leave her. 

“No, no! Go on—they need you.” 

Sir Redmond turned and rode down 
the ridge toward the flames. His straight 
figure was silhouetted sharply against 
the glow. 

Beatrice slipped off her horse and sat 
down upon a rock, dead to everything 
but the fiendish beauty of the scene 
spread out below her. Millions of 
sparks danced in and out among the 
smoke wreaths which curled upward— 
now black, now red, now a dainty rose. 
Off to the left a coyote yapped shrilly, 
ending with his mournful howl. 

Beatrice shivered from sheer ecstasy. 
This was a world she had never before 
seen—a world of hot, smoke-sodden 
wind, of dead-black shadows and flame- 
bright light; of roar and hoarse bellow- 
ing and sharp crackles; of calm, star- 
sprinkled sky above—and in the dis- 
tance the uncanny howling of a coyote. 

Time had no reckoning there. She 
saw men running to and fro in the glare, 
disappearing in a downward swirl of 
smoke, coming to view again in the open 
beyond. Always their arms waved 
rhythmically downward, beating the 
ragged line of yellow with water-soaked 
sacks. The trail they left was a waver- 
ing, smoke-traced rim of sullen black 
where before had been gay, dancing, 
orange light. In places the smolder 
fanned to new life behind them and 
licked greedily at the ripe grass like 
hungry, red tongues. One of these Bea- 
trice watched curiously. It crept slyly 
into an unburned hollow, and the wind, 
veering suddenly, pushed it out of sight 
from the fighters and sent it racing mer- 
rily to the south. The main line of fire 
beat doggedly up against the wind that 
a minute before had been friendly, and 
fought bravely two foes instead of one. 
It dodged, ducked and leaped high, and 
the men beat upon it mercilessly. 

But the little, new flame broadened 
and stood on tiptoes defiantly, proud of 
the wide, black trail that kept stretching 
away behind it; and Beatrice watched it, 
fascinated by its miraculous growth. It 
began to crackle and send up smoke 
wreaths of its own, with sparks dancing 
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through; then its voice deepened and 
coarsened, till it roared quite like its 
mother around the hill. 

The smoke from the larger fire rolled 
back with the wind, and Beatrice felt 
her eyes sting. Flakes of blackened 
grass and ashes rained upon the hilltop, 
and Rex moved uneasily and pawed at 
the dry sod. To him a prairie fire was 
not beautiful—it was an enemy to run 
from. He twitched his reins from Bea- 
trice’s heedless fingers and decamped 
toward home, paying no attention what- 
ever to the command of his mistress to 
stop. 

Still Beatrice sat and watched the new 
fire, and was glad she chanced to be 
upon the south end of a sharp-nosed hill, 
so that she could see both ways. The 
blaze dove into a deep hollow, climbed 
the slope beyond, leaped exultantly and 
bellowed its challenge. And, of a sud- 
den, dark forms sprang upon it and beat 
it cruelly, and it went black where they 
struck, and only thin streamers of smoke 
told where it had been. Still they beat, 


and struck, and struck again, till the fire 
died ingloriously and the hillside to the 
south jay dark and still, as it had been 
at the beginning. 

Beatrice wondered who had done it. 
Then she came back to her surroundings 
and realized that Rex had left her, and 


she was alone. She shivered—this time 
not in ecstasy, but partly from loneliness 
—and went down the hill toward where 
Dick and Sir Redmond and the others 
were fighting steadily the larger fire, un- 
conscious of the younger, new one that 
had stolen away from them and was 
beaten to death around the hill. 

Once in the coulee, she was compelled 
to take to the burnt ground, which 
crisped hotly under her feet and sent up 
a rank, suffocating smell of burned grass 
into her nostrils. The whole country 
was alight, and down there the world 
seemed on fire. At times the smoke 
swooped blindingly, and half strangled 
her. Her skirts, in passing, swept the 
black ashes from grass roots which 
showed red in the night. 

Picking her way carefully around the 
spots that glowed warningly, shielding 
her face as well as she could from the 


smoke, she kept on until she was close 
upon the fighters. Dick and Sir Red- 
mond were working side by side, the 
sacks they held rising and falling with 
the regularity of a machine for minutes 
at a time. A group of strange horse- 
men galloped up from the way she had 
come, followed by a wagon of water 
barrels, careering recklessly over the 
uneven ground. The horsemen stopped 
just inside the burned rim, the horses 
side-stepping gingerly upon the hot turf. 

“IT guess you want some help here. 
Where shall we start in?” Beatrice 
recognized the voice. It was Keith 
Cameron. 

“Sure, we do!’ Dick answered, grate- 
fully. “Start in any old place.” 

“T’m not sure we want your help,” 
spoke the angry voice of Sir Redmond. 
“T take it you've already done a devilish 
sight too much.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Keith 
demanded; and then, by the silence, it 
seemed that everyone knew. Beatrice 
caught her breath. Was this one of the 
ways Dick meant that Keith could fight? 

“Climb down, boys, and get busy,” 
Keith called to his men, after a few 
breaths, “This is for Dick. Wait a 
minute! Pete, drive the wagon ahead, 
there. I guess we’d better begin on the 
other end and work this way. Come on 
—there’s too much hot air here.” They 
clattered on across the coulee, kicking 
hot ashes up for the wind to seize upon. 
Beatrice went slowly up to Dick, feeling 
all at once very tired and out of heart 
with it all. 

“Dick,” she called, in an anxious little 
voice, “Rex has run away from me. 
What shall I do?” 

Dick straightened stiffly, his hands 
upon his aching loins, and _ peered 
through the smoke at her. 

“T guess the only thing to do, then, is 
to get into the wagon over there. You 
can drive, Trix, if you want to, and that 
will give us another man here. I was 
just going to have some one take you 
home; now—the Lord only knows !— 
you’re hiable to have to stay till morning. 
Rex will go home, all right; you needn’t 
worry about him.” 

He bent to the work again, and she 
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could hear the wet sack thud, thud upon 
the ground. Other sacks and blankets 
went thud, thud, and down here at close 
range the fire was not so beautiful as it 
had been from the hilltop. Down here 
the glamour was gone. She climbed 
up to the high wagon seat and took the 
reins from the man, who immediately 
seized upon a sack and went off to the 
fight. She felt that she was out of 
touch. She was out on the prairie at 
night, miles away from any house, driv- 
ing a water wagon for the men to put 
out a prairie fire. She had driven a 
coaching party once on a wager; but 
she had never driven a lumber wagon 
with barrels of water before. She could 
not think of any girl she knew who had. 

It was a new experience, certainly, 
but she found no pleasure in it; she was 
tired and sleepy, and her eyes and throat 
smarted cruelly with the smoke. She 
looked back to the hill she had just left, 
and it seemed a long, long time since 
she sat upon a rock up there and 
watched the little, new fire grow and 
grow, and the strange shadows spring 
up from nowhere and beat it vindictively 
till it died. 

Again she wondered vaguely who had 
done it; not Keith Cameron, surely, for 
Sir Redmond had all but accused him 
openly of setting the range afire. Would 
he stamp out a blaze that was just reach- 
ing a size to do mischief, if left a little 
longer ?> No one would have seen it for 
hours, probably. He would undoubtedly 
have let it run, unless But who else 
could have set the fire? Who else would 
want to see the Pine Ridge country 
black and barren? Dick said Keith 
Cameron would not sit down and take 
his medicine—perhaps Dick knew he 
would do this thing. 

As the fighters moved on across the 
coulee she drove the wagon to keep pace 
with them. Often a man would run up 
to the wagon, climb upon a wheel and 
dip a frayed gunny sack into a barrel, 
lift it out and run with it, all dripping, 
to the nearest point of the fire. Her 
part was to keep the wagon at the most 
convenient place. She began to feel the 
importance of her position, and to take 
pride in being always at the right spot. 
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From the calm appreciation of the pic- 
turesque side, she drifted to the keen 
interest of the one who battles against 
heavy odds. The wind had veered 
again, and the flames rushed up the long 
coulee like an express train. But the 
path it left was growing narrower every 
moment. Keith Cameron was @oing 
grand work with his crew upon the other 
side, and the space between them was 
shortening perceptibly. 

Beatrice found herself watching the 
work of the Cross men. If they were 
doing it for effect, they certainly were 
acting well their part. She wondered 
what would happen when the two crews 
met, and the danger was over. Would 
Sir Redmond call Keith Cameron to ac- 
count for what he had done? If he did, 
what would Keith say? And which 
side would Dick take? Very likely, she 
thought, he would defend Keith Cam- 
eron, and shield him if he could. 

Beatrice found herself crying quietly, 
and shivering, though the air was sultry 
with the fire. For the life of her, she 
could not tell why she cried, but she 
tried to believe it was the smoke in her 
eyes. Perhaps it was. 

The sky was growing gray when the 
two crews met. The orange lights were 
gone, and Dick, with a spiteful flop of 
the black rag which had been a good, 
new sack, stamped out the last tiny red 
tongue of the fire. The men stood about 
in awkward silence, panting with heat 
and weariness. Sir Redmond was os- 
tentatiously filling his pipe. Beatrice 
knew him by his straight, soldierly pose. 
In the drab half light they were all mere 
black outlines of men, and, for the most 
part, she could not distinguish one from 
another. Keith Cameron she knew in- 
stinctively by his slim height, and by the 
way he carried his head. Unconsciously, 
she leaned down from the high seat and 
listened for what would come next. 

Keith seemed to be making a ciga- 
rette. A match flared and lighted his 
face for an instant, then was pinched 
out, and he was again only a black shape 
in the half darkness. 

“Well, I’m waiting for what you’ve 
got to say, Sir Redmond.” His voice 
cut sharply through the silence. If he 
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had known Beatrice was out there in the 
wagon he would have spoken lower, 
perhaps. 

“I fancy I said all that is necessary 
just now,” Sir Redmond answered, 
calmly. “You know what I think. From 
now on I shall act.” 

“@nd what are you going to do, 
then?” Keith’s voice was clear and un- 
perturbed, as though he asked for the 
sake of being polite. 

“That,” retorted Sir Redmond, “is my 
own affair. However, since the matter 
concerns you rather closely, I will say 
that when I have the evidence I am con- 
fident I shall find I shall seek the proper 
channels for retribution. There are 
laws in this country, aimed to protect a 
man’s property, I take it. I warn you 
that I shall not spare—the guilty.” 

“Dick, it’s up to you next. I want to 
know where you stand.” 

“At your back, Keith, right up to the 
finish. I know you; you fight fair.” 

“All right, then. I didn’t think you’d 
go back on a fellow. And I tell you 
straight: up, Sir Redmond Hayes, I’m 
not out touching matches to range land— 
not if it belonged to the devil himself. 
I’ve got some feeling for the dumb 
brutes that would have to suffer. You 
can get right to work hunting evidence, 
and be damned! You're dead welcome 
to all you can find; and in this part of 
the country you won’t be able to buy 
much! You know very well you de- 
serve to get your rope crossed, or you 
wouldn’t be on the lookout for trouble. 
Come, boys; let’s hit the trail. So long, 
Dick !” 

Beatrice watched them troop off to 
their horses, heard them mount and go 
tearing off across the burned coulee 
bottom toward home. Dick came slowly 
over to her. 

“T expect you’re good and tired, sis. 
You’ve made a hand, all right, and 
helped us a whole lot, I can tell you. I'll 
drive now, and we'll hit the high places.” 

Beatrice smiled wanly. Not one of 
her Eastern acquaintances would have 
recognized Beatrice Lansell, the so- 
ciety beauty, in this remarkable looking 
young woman, attired in a most hap- 
hazard fashion, with a face grimed like 


a chimney sweep, red eyelids drooping 
over tired, smarting eyes, and dishev- 
eled, ash-filled hair topped by a man’s 
gray felt hat. When she smiled her 
teeth shone dead white, like a negro’s. 

Dick regarded her critically, one foot 
on the wheel hub. ‘“‘Where did you get 
hold of Keith Cameron’s hat?” he in- 
quired. 

Beatrice snatched the hat from her 
head with childish petulance, and looked 
as if she were going to throw it viciously 
upon the ground. If her face had been 
clean Dick might have seen how the 
blood had rushed into her cheeks; as it 
was, she was safe behind a mask of soot. 
She placed the hat back upon her head, 
feeling, privately, a bit foolish. 

“T supposed it was yours. I took it 
off the hall tree.” The dignity of her 
tone was superb, but, unfortunately, it 
did not match her appearance pf rakish 
vagabondage. 

Dick grinned through a deep layer of 
soot. “Well, it happens to be Keith’s. 
He lost it in the wind the other day, and 
I found it and took it home. It’s too 
bad you’ve worn his hat all night and 
didn’t know it. You ought to see your- 
self! Your own mother won’t know 
you, Trix.” 

“I can’t look any worse than you do. 
A negro would be white by comparison. 
Do get in, so we can start! I’m tired to 
death, and half starved.” After these 
unamiable remarks, she refused to open 
her lips. 

They drove silently home in the gray 
of early morning, and the empty barrels 
danced monotonously their fantastic jig 
in the back of the wagon. Sooty-faced 
cowboys galloped wearily over the prai- 
rie before them, and Sir Redmond rode 
moodily alongside. 

Of a truth, the glamour was gone. 


CHAPTER XI. 


3eatrice felt distinctly out of sorts 
the next day, and chose an hour for her 
ride when she felt reasonably secure 
from unwelcome company. But when 
she went out into the sunshine there was 
Sir Redmond waiting with Rex and his 
big gray. Beatrice was not exactly 
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elated at the sight, but she saw nothing 
to do but smile and make the best of it. 
She wanted to be alone, so that she could 
dream along through the hills she had 
learned to love, and think out some 
things which troubled her, and decide 
just how she had best go about winning 
Rex for herself; it had become quite 
necessary to her peace of mind that she 
should teach Dick and Keith Cameron 
a much-needed lesson. 

“It has been so long since we rode 
together,” he apologized. “I hope you 
don’t mind my coming along.” 

“Oh, no! Why should I mind?” 
Beatrice smiled upon him in friendly 
fashion. She liked Sir Redmond very 
much—only she hoped he was not going 
to make love. Somehow, she did not 
feel in the mood for love-making just 
then. 

“T don’t know why, I’m sure. But 
you seem rather fond of riding about 
these hills by yourself. One should 
aever ask why women do things, I 


fancy. It seems always to invite dis- 
aster.” 
“Does it?” Beatrice was not half 


listening. They were passing, just then, 
the suburbs of a ‘“‘dog town,” and she 
was never tired of watching the prairie 
dogs stand upon their burrows, chip- 
chip defiance until fear overtook their 
impertinence, and then dive headlong 
deep into the earth. “I do think a prai- 
rie dog is the most impudent creature 
alive—and the most shrewish. I never 
pass but I am scolded by these little 
scoundrels till my ears burn. 
you think they say?” 

“They’re probably inviting you to stop 
with them and be their queen, and are 
scolding because your heart is hard and 
you only laugh and ride on.” 

“Queen of a prairie-dog town! 
me! Why this plaintive mood ?” 

“Am I plaintive? I do not mean to 
be, I’m sure.” 

“You don’t appear exactly hilarious,” 
she told him. “I can’t see what is get- 
ting the matter with us all. Mamma 
and your sister are poor company, even 
for each other, and Dick is like a bear. 
One can’t get a civil word out of him. 
I’m not exactly amiable, myself, either ; 
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but I relied upon you to keep the mental 
temperature up to normal, Sir Red- 
mond.” 

“Perhaps it’s a good thing we shall 
not stop here much longer. I must con- 
fess I don’t fancy the country—and 
Mary is downright homesick. She wants 
to get back to her parish affairs; she’s 
afraid some rheumatic old woman needs 
coddling with jelly and wine, and that 
sort of thing. I’ve promised to hurry 
through the business here, and take her 
home. But I mean to see that Pine 
Ridge fence in place before I go; or, at 
least, see it well under way.” 

“I’m sure Dick will attend to it prop- 
erly,’ Beatrice remarked, with pink 
cheeks. If she remembered what she 
had threatened to tell Sir Redmond, she 
certainly could not have asked for a 
better opportunity. She was reminding 
herself at that moment that she always 
detested a tale bearer. 

“Your brother Dick is a fine fellow, 
and I have every confidence in him; but 
you must see yourself that he is swayed, 
more or less, by his friendship for—his 
neighbors. It is only a kindness to take 
the responsibility off his shoulders till 
the thing is done. I’m sure he will feel 
better to have it so.” 

“Yes,” she agreed; “I think you’re 
right. _Dick always was very soft-heart- 
ed, and, right or wrong, he clings to his 
friends.” Then, rather hastily, as though 
anxious to change the trend of the con- 
versation: “Of course, your sister will 
insist on keeping Dorman with her. I 
shall miss that little scamp dreadfully, 
I’m afraid.” The next minute she saw 
that she had only opened a subject she 
dreaded even more. 

“Tt is something to know that there is 
even one of us that you will miss,” Sir 
Redmond observed. Something in his 
tone hurt. 

“T shall miss you all,” she said, hastily. 
“Tt has been a delightful summer.” 

“T wish I might know just what ele- 
ment made it delightful. I wish 4 

“T scarcely think it has been any par- 
ticular element,” she broke in, trying 
desperately to stave off what she felt in 
his tone. “I love the wild, where I can 
ride, and ride, and never meet a human 
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being—where I can dream and dally 
and feast my eyes on a landscape man 
has not touched. I have lived most of 
my life in New York, and I love nature 
so well that I’m inclined to be jealous 
of her. I want her left free to work out 
all her whims in her own way. She has 
a keen sense of humor, I think. The 
way she modeled some of these hills 
proves that she loves her little jokes. 
I have seen where she cut deep, fear- 
some gashes, with sides precipitous, as 
though she had some priceless treasure 
hidden away in the deep, where man 
cannot despoil it. And if you plot and 
plan, and try very hard, you may reach 
the bottom at last and find the treasure— 
nothing. Or, perhaps, a tiny little 
stream, as jealously guarded as though 
each drop were priceless.” 

Sir Redmond rode for a few minutes 
in silence. When he spoke, it was 
abruptly. 

“And is that all? Is there nothing to 
this delightful summer, after all, but 
your hills ?” 

“Oh, of course, I—it has all been de- 
lightful. I shall hate to go back home, 
I think.” Beatrice was a bit startled to 
find just how much she would hate to 
go back and wrap herself once more in 
the conventions of society life. For the 
first time since she could remember, she 
wanted her world to stand still. 

Sir Redmond went doggedly to the 
point he had in mind and heart. 

“I hoped, Beatrice, you would count 
me, too. I’ve tried to be patient. You 
know, don’t you, that I love you?” . 

“You've certainly told me often 
enough,” she retorted, in a miserable 
attempt at her old manner. 

“And you've put me off, and laughed 
at me, and did everything under heaven 
but answer me fairly. And I’ve acted 
the fool, no doubt. I know it. I’ve no 
courage before a woman. A curl of 
your lip, and I was ready to cut and run. 
But I can’t go on this way forever— 
I've got to know. I wish I could talk 
as easy as I can fight; I’d have settled 
the thing long ago. Where other men 
can plead their cause, I can say just 
the one thing—I love you, Beatrice. 
When I saw you first, in the carriage— 


I loved you then. You had some fur— 
brown fur—snuggled under your chin, 
and the pink of your cheeks, and your 
dear, brown eyes shining and smiling 
above Good God! I’ve always loved 
you! From the beginning of the world, 
I think! I’d be good to you, Beatrice, 
and I believe I could make you happy— 
if you give me the chance.” 

Something in Beatrice’s throat ached 
cruelly. It was the truth, and she knew 
it. He did love her, and the love of a 
brave man is not a thing to be’ thrust 
lightly aside. But it demanded such a 
lot in return! More, perhaps, than she 
could give. A love like that—a love 
that gives everything—demands every- 
thing in return. Anything less in- 
sults it. 

She stole a glance at him. Sir Red- 
mond was looking straight before him, 
with the fixed gaze that sees nothing. 
There was the wt:te line around his 
mouth which Beatrice had seen once be- 
fore. Again that griping ache was in 
her throat, till she could have cried out 
with the pain of it. She wanted to 
speak, to say something—anything— 
which would drive that look from his 
face. 

While her mind gropec among the 
jumble of words that danced upon her 
tongue, and that seemed, all of them, so 
pitifully weak and inadequate, she heard 
the galloping hoofs of a horse pounding 
close behind. A choking cloud of dust 
swept down upon them, and Keith, rid- 
ing in the midst, reined out to pass. He 
lifted his hat. His eyes challenged Bea- 
trice, swept coldly the face of her com- 
panion, and turned again to the trail. 
He swung his heels backward, and Red- 
cloud broke again into the tireless lope 
that carried him far ahead, until there 
was only a brown dot speeding over the 
prairie. 

Sir Redmond waited until Keith was 
far beyond hearing, then he filled his 
lungs deeply and looked at Beatrice. 
“Don’t you feel you could trust me— 
and love me a little?” 

Beatrice was deadly afraid she was 
going to cry, and she hated weeping 
women above all things. “A little 
wouldn’t do,” she said, with what firm- 
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ness she could muster. “I should want 
to love you as much—quite as much as 
you deserve, Sir Redmond, or not at 
all. I’m afraid I can’t. I wish I could, 
though. I—I think I should like to love 
you; but perhaps I haven’t much heart. 
[ like you very much—better than I ever 
liked anyone before; but Oh, I wish 
you wouldn’t insist on an answer! I 
don’t know, myself, how I feel. I wish 
you had not asked me—yet. I tried not 
to let you.” 

“A man can keep his heart still for a 
certain time, Beatrice, but not for al- 
ways. Some time he will say what his 
heart commands, if the chance is given 
him; the woman can’t hold him back. I 
did wait and wait, because I thought 
vou weren’t ready for me to speak. And 
—you don’t care for anybody else?” 

“Of course I don’t. But I hate to 
give up my freedom to anyone, Sir Red- 
mond. I want to be free—free as the 
wind that blows here always, and 
changes and changes, and blows from 
any point that suits its whim, without 
being bound to any rule.” 

“Do you think I’m an ogre, that 
will lock you in a dungeon, Beatrice? 
Can’t you see that I am not threatening 
your freedom? I only want the right 
to love you, and make you happy. I 
should not ask you to go or stay where 
you did not please, and—I’d be good 
to you, Beatrice!” 

“T don’t think it would matter,” cried 
Beatrice, “if you weren’t. I should love 
you because I couldn’t help myself. I 
hate doing things by rule, I tell you. 
I couldn’t care for you because you were 
good to me, and I ought to care; it must 
he because I can’t help myself. And 
I——” She stopped and shut her teeth 
hard together; she. felt sure she should 
crv in another minute if this went on. 

“T believe you do love me, Beatrice, 
and yvour rebellious young American 
nature dreads surrender.” He tried to 
look into her eyes and smile, but she 
kept her eyes looking straight ahead. 
Then Sir Redmond made the biggest 
blunder of his life, out of the goodness 
of his heart, and because he hated to 
tease her into promising anything. 

“I won’t ask you to tell me now, Bea- 


trice,” he said, gently. ‘I want you to 
be sure; I never could forgive myself 
if you ever felt you had made a mistake. 
A week from to-night I shall ask you 
once more—and it will be for the last 
time. After that But I won’t think 
—I daren’t think what it would be like 
if you sav no. Will you tell me then, 
Beatrice ?” 

The heart of Beatrice jumped into her 
throat. At that minute she was very 
near to saying yes, and having done 
with it. She was quite sure she knew, 
then, what her answer would be in a 
week. The smile she gave him started 
Sir Redmond’s blood to racing exult- 
antly. Her lips parted a little, as if a 
word were there, ready to be spoken; 
but she caught herself back from the 
decision. Sir Redmond had voluntarily 
given her a week; well, then, she would 
take it, to the last minute. 

“Yes, [ll tell you a week from to- 
night, after dinner. I'll race you home, 
Sir Redmond—the first one through the 
big gate by the stable wins!” She 
struck Rex a blow that made him: jump, 
and darted off down the trail that led 
home, and her teasing laugh was the 
last Sir Redmond heard of her that day ; 
for she whipped into a narrow gulch 
when the first turn hid her from him, 
and waited until he had thundered by. 
After that she rode complacently deep 
into the hills, wickedly pleased at the 
trick she had played him. 

Every day during the week that fol- 
lowed she slipped away from him and 
rode away by herself, resolved to enjoy 
her freedom to the full while she had it; 
for after that, she felt, things would 
never be quite the same. 

Every day, when Dick had chance for 
a quiet word with her, he wanted to 
krtow who owned Rex—till at last she 
lost her temper and told him plainly 
that, in her opinion, Keith Cameron had 
left the country for two reasons, instead 
of one. (For Keith, be it known, had 
not been seen since the day he passed 
her and Sir Redmend on the trail.) 
Seatrice averred that she had a poor 
opinion of a man avho would not stay 
and face whatever was coming. 

There was just one day left in her 
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week of freedom, and Dick still owned 
Rex, with the chances all in his favor 
for continuing to do so. Still, Beatrice 
was vindictively determined upon one 
point. Let Keith Cameron cross her 
path, and she would do something she 
had never done before; she would de- 
liberately lead him on to propose—if the 
fellow had nerve enough to do so, which, 
she told Dick, she doubted. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ae 2? 99 


Traveler, what lies over the hill: 
questioned a mischievous voice. 

Keith, dreaming along a _ winding, 
rock-strewn trail in a canyon, looked up 
quickly and beheld his Heart’s Desire 
sitting calmly upon her horse, ten feet 
before Redcloud’s nose, watching him 
amusedly. Redcloud must have been 
dreaming also, or he would have whin- 
nied warning and welcome with the 
same breath. 

“Traveler, tell to me,’ ”’ she went on, 
seeing Keith only stared. 

Keith, not to be outdone, searched his 
memory hurriedly for the reply which 
should rightly follow; secretly he was 
amazed at her sudden friendliness. 

“ ‘Child, there’s a valley over there’— 
but it isn’t ‘pretty and wooded and shy’ 
—not what you can notice. And there 
isn’t any ‘little town,’ either, unless you 
go a long way. Why?” Keith rested 
his gloved hands, one above the other, 
on the saddle horn, and let his eyes riot 
with the love that was in him. He had 
not seen his Heart’s Desire for a week. 


A week? It seemed a thousand years! 
And here she was before him, unusually 
gracious. 

“Why? I discovered that hill two 


hours ago, it seems to me, and it wasn’t 
more than a mile off. I want to see 
what lies on the other side. I feel sure 
no man ever stood upon the top and 
looked down. It is my hill—mine by 
right of discovery. But I’ve been go- 


ing, and going, and I think it’s rather 
further away, if anything, than it was 
before.” ‘ 

“Good thing I met you,” Keith de- 
clared, and he looked as if he meant it. 





“You're probably lost, right now, and 
don’t know it. Which way is home?” 

Beatrice smiled a superior smile, and 
pointed. 

“T thought so,” grinned Keith, joy- 
ously. ‘You're pointing straight toward 
Claggett.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Beatrice, 
“since you know, and you’re here. The 
important thing is to get to the top of 
that hill.” 

“What for?” Keith questioned. 

“Why, to be there!” Beatrice opened 
her big eyes at him. “That,” she de- 
clared, whimsically, “is the top of the 
world, and it is mine. I found it. I 
want to go up there and look down.” 

““Tt’s an unmerciful climb,” Keith de- 
murred, hypocritically, to strengthen her 
resolution. 

“All the better. 
comes easily.” 

“You won’t see anything, except more 
hills.” 

“T love hills—and more hills.” 

“You’re a long way from home, and 
it’s after one o'clock.” 

“T have a lunch with me, and I often 
stay out until dinner time.” 

Keith gave a sigh that shook the sad- 
dle, making up, in volume, what it 
lacked in sincerity. The blood in him 
was a-jump at the prospect of leading 
his Heart’s Desire up next the clouds— 
up where the world was yet young. A 
man in love is fond of self-torture. 

“T have not said you must go.” Bea- 
trice answered the sigh. 

“You don’t have to,” he retotted. “It 
is a self-evident fact. Who wants to 
go prowling around these hills by night, 
with a lantern that smokes and has an 
evil smell, losing sleep and yowling like 
a bunch of coyotes, hunting a misguided 
young woman who thinks north is south, 
and can’t point straight up?” 

“You draw a flattering picture, Mr. 
Cameron.” 

“Tt’s realistic. Do you still insist upon 
getting up there, for the doubtful pleas- 
ure of looking down?” Secretly, he 
hoped so. 

“Certainly.” 

“Then I shall go with you.” 


I don’t value what 
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“You need not. I can go very well 
by myself, Mr. Cameron.” 

Beatrice was something of a hypocrite 
herself. 

“I shall go where duty points the 
way.” 

“T hope it points toward home, then.” 

“Tt doesn’t, though. It takes the trail 
you take.” 

“T never yet allowed my wishes to 
masquerade as Disagreeable Duty, with 
two big D’s,” she told him, tartly, and 
started off. 

“Sav! If you’re going up that hill, 
this is the trail. You'll bump up against 
a straight cliff if you follow that path.” 

Beatrice turned with seeming reluc- 
tance and allowed him to guide her, just 
as she had intended he should do. 

“Dick tells me you have been away,” 
she began, suavely. 

“Yes. I’ve just got back from Fort 
Belknap,” he explained, quietly, though 
he must have known his absence had 
been construed differently. “I’ve rented 


pasturage on the reservation for every 


hoof I own. Great grass over there— 
the whole prairie like a hay meadow, 
almost, and little streams everywhere.” 

“You are very fortunate,” Beatrice 
remarked, politely. 

“Luck ought to come my way once in 
a while. I don’t seem to get more than 
my share, though.” 

“Dick will be glad to know you have 
a good range for your cattle, Mr. Cam- 
eron.” 

“T expect he will. You may tell him, 
for me, that Jim Worthington—he’s the 
agent over there, and was in college 
with us—says I can have my cattle there 
as long as he’s running the place.” 

“Why not tell him yourself?” Bea- 
trice asked. 

“T don’t expect to be over to the Pool 
ranch for a while.” Keith’s tone was 
significant, and Beatrice dropped the 
subject. 

“Been fishing lately ?” he asked, easily, 
as though he had not left her that day 
in a miff. 

“No. Dorman is fickle, like all male 
creatures. Dick brought him two little 
brown puppies the other day, and now 
he can hardly be dragged from the 


woodshed to his meals. I believe he 
would eat and sleep with them if his 
auntie would allow him to.” 

The trail narrowed there, and they 
were obliged to ride single file, which 
was not favorable to conversation. Thus 
far, Beatrice thought, she was a long 
way from winning her wager; but she 
did not worry—she looked up to where 
the hill towered above them, and smiled. 

“We'll have to get off and lead our 
horses over this spur,” he told her, at 
last. “Once on the other side, we can 
begin to climb. Still in the humor to 
tackle it?” 

“To be sure Il am. After all this trou- 
ble I shall not turn back.” 

“All right,” said Keith, inwardly 
shouting. If his Heart’s Desire wished 
to take a climb that would last a good 
two hours, he was not there. to object. 
He led her up a steep, rock-strewn ridge 
and into a hollow. From there the hill 
sloped smoothly upward. 

“T’ll just anchor these cayuses to a 
rock, to make dead-sure of them,” 
Keith remarked. “It wouldn’t be fun 
to be set afoot out here; now, would it? 
How would you like the job of walking 
home, eh ?” 

“T don’t think I’d enjoy it much,” 
Beatrice said, showing her one dimple 
conspicuously. “I’d rather ride.” 

“Throw up your hands!” growled a 
voice from somewhere. 

Keith wheeled toward the sound, and 
a bullet spatted into the yellow clay, two 
inches from the toe of his boot. Also a 
rifle cracked sharply. He took the hint, 
and put his hands immediately on a level 
with his hat crown. 

“No use,” he called out, ruefully. “I 
haven’t anything to return the compli- 
ment with.” 

“Well, I’ve got t’ have the papers fur 
that, mister,” retorted the voice, and a 
man appeared from the shelter of a rock 
and came slowly down to them—a man, 
long-legged and lank, with haggard, 
unshaven face and eyes that had hunger 
and dogged endurance looking out. He 
picked his way carefully with his feet, 
his eyes and the rifle fixed unswervingly 
at the two. Beatrice was too astonished 
to make a sound. 
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“What sort of a hold up do you call 
this?” demanded Keith, hotly, his hands 
itching to be down and busy. “We 
don’t carry rolls of money around in the 
hills, you fool!” 

“Oh, damn your money!” the man 
said, roughly. “I’ve got money t’ burn. 
I want t’ trade horses with yuh. That 
roan, there, looks like a stayer. IT’ll 
take him.” 

“Well, seeing you seem to be head 
push here, I guess it’s a trade,” Keith 
answered. “But I'll thank you for my 
own saddle.” 

Beatrice, whose hands were up beside 
her ears, and not an inch _ higher, 
changed from amazed curiosity to con- 
cern. “Oh, you mustn’t take Redcloud 
away from Mr. Cameron!” she protest- 
ed. “You don’t know—he’s so fond of 
that horse! You may take mine; he’s a 
good horse—he’s a perfectly splendid 
horse, but I—I’m not so attached to 
him.” 

The fellow stopped and looked at her 
—not, however, forgetting Keith, who 
was growing restive. Beatrice’s cheeks 
were very pink, and her eyes were bright 
and big and earnest. He could not look 
into them without letting some of the 
sternness drop out of his own. 

“T wish you'd please take Rex—lI'd 
rather trade than not,’’ she coaxed. 
When Beatrice coaxed, mere man must 
yield or run. The fellow was but hu- 
man, and he was not in a position to 
run, so he grinned and wavered. 

“It’s fair to say you'll get done,” he 
remarked, his eyes upon the odd little 
dimple at the corner of her mouth, as if 
he had never seen anything quite so 
fetching. 

“Your horse won’t—er—buck, will 
he?” she ventured, doubtfully. This 
was her first horse trade,- and it be- 
hooved her to be cautious, even at the 
point of a rifle. 

“Well, no,” said the man, laconically ; 
“he won't. He’s dead.” 

“Oh!” Beatrice gasped and blushed. 
She might have known, she thought, 
that the fellow would not take all this 
trouble if his horse was in a condition 
to buck. Then: ‘My elbows hurt. I 
—I think I should like to sit down.” 


“Sure,” said the man, politely. ‘“Make 
yourself comfortable. I ain’t used t’ 
dealin’ with ladies. But you got t’ set 
still, yuh know, and not try any tricks. 
I can put up a mighty swift gun play 
when I need to—and your bein’ a lady 
wouldn’t cut no ice in a case uh that 
kind.” 

“Thank you.” Beatrice sat down 
upon the nearest rock, folded her hands 
meekly and looked from him to Keith, 
who seemed to claim a good deal of the 
man’s attention. She observed that, at 
a long breath from Keith, his captor 
was instantly alert. 

“Maybe your elbows ache, too,” he 
remarked, dryly. “They'll git over it, 
though; I’ve knowed a man t’ grab at 
the clouds upwards of an hour, an’ no 
harm done.” 

“That’s encouraging, I’m 
Keith shifted to the other foot. 

““How’s that sorrel?’ demanded the 
man. “Can he go?” 

Keith hesitated a second. 

“Indeed he can go!” put in Beatrice, 
eagerly. “He’s every bit as good as 
Redcloud.” 

“Ts that sorrel yours?’ The man’s 
eyes shifted briefly to her face. 

“No-o.” Beatrice, thinking how she 
had meant to own him, blushed. 

“That accounts for it.” He laughed 
unpleasantly. “I wondered why you was 
so dead anxious t’ have me take him.” 

The eyes of Beatrice snapped sparks 
at him, but her manner was demure, not 
to say meek, “He belongs to my 
brother,” she explained, “and my 
brother has dozens of good saddle 
horses. Mr. Cameron’s horse is a pet. 
It’s different when a horse follows you 
all over the place and fairly talks to you. 
He’ll shake hands, and———”’ 

“Uh-huh, I see the point, I guess. 
What d’yuh say, kid?” 

Keith might seem boyish, but he did 
not enjoy being addressed as “‘kid.”” He 
was twenty-eight years old, whether he 
looked it or not. 

“T say this: 
I'll kill you. 


sure.” 


If you take my horse, 
I'll have twenty-five cow 
punchers camping on your trail before 
sundown. If you take this girl’s horse, 
I'll do the same.” 
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The man shut his lips in a thin line. 

“No, he won’t!” cried Beatrice, lean- 
ing forward. “Don’t mind a thing he 
says! You can’t expect a man to keep 
his temper with his hands up in the air 
like that. You take Rex, and I’ll prom- 
ise for Mr. Cameron By 

“Trix—Miss Lansell !”—sternly. 

“T promise you he won’t do a thing,” 
she went on, firmly. “He—he isn’t half 
as fierce, really, as—as he looks.” 

Keith’s face got red. 

The man laughed a little. Evidently 
the situation amused him, whether the 
others could see the humor of it or not. 
“So I’m to have your cayuse, eh?” 

“Yes; but—please don’t abuse him!” 

Keith saw two big tears tipping over 
hér lower lids, and gritted his teeth. 

“Well, it ain’t often I git a chance t’ 
please a lady,” the fellow decided: “I 
guess Rex’ll do me, all right. Go over 
and change saddles, youngster—and 
don’t git gay. I’ve got the drop, and 
yuh'll notice I’m keepin’ it.” 

“Are you going to take his saddle?” 
Beatrice stood up and clinched her 
hands, looking very much as if she 
would like to pull his hair. Keith in 
trouble appealed to her strangely. 

“Sure thing. “It’s a peach, from the 
look of it. Mine’s over the hill a piece. 
Step along there, kid! I want t’ be 
movin’.” 

“You'll need to go some!” flared 
Keith, over his shoulder. 

“I expect t’ go some,” retorted the 
man. “A fellow with three sheriff’s 
possys campin’ on his trail ain't apt t’ 
loiter none.” 

“Oh!” Beatrice sat down and stared. 
“Then you must be——” 

“Yep,” the fellow laughed recklessly. 
“You can tell your maw yuh met up 
with Kelly, the darin’ train robber. I 
wouldn’t be s’prised if she close-herded 
vuh fer a spell till her scare wears oft. 
But I’ve hung around these parts long 
enough. I fooled them sheriffs a-plenty, 
stayin’ here. Gee! you're swift—I don’t 
think!” This last sentence was directed 
at Keith, who was putting a snail to 
sham> and making it appeaz he was in 
a hurry. 


“Git a move on!” commanded Kelly, 
threatening with his eyes. 

Keith wisely made no reply—nor did 
he show any symptoms of haste, despite 
the menacing tone. Slowly he pulled 
his saddle off Redcloud, and carefully 
he placed it upon the ground. When a 
fellow lives in his saddle, almost, he 
comes to think a great deal of it, and 
he is reluctant. under any circumstances, 
to surrender it to another; to have a 
man deliberately confiscate it with the 
authority which lies in a lump of lead 
the size of a child’s thumb is not pleas- 
ant. 

Through Keith’s brain flashed a dozen 
impracticable plans, and one that of- 
fered a slender—a very slender—chance 
of success. If he could get a little 
closer! He moved over beside Rex and, 
unbuckling the cinch of Beatrice’s sad- 
dle, pulled it sullenly off. 

“Now, put your saddle on that there 
Rex horse, and cinch it tight!” 

Keith picked up the saddle—his sad- 
die, and threw it across Rex’s back, 
raging inwardly at his helplessness. To 
lose his sadd!e—worse, to let Beatrice 
lose her horse Lord! a pretty fig- 
ure he must cut in her eyes! 

“Dry weather we’re havin’,” Kelly 
remarked politely to Beatrice; without, 
however, looking in her direction. 
“Prairie fires are gittin’ t’ be the regu- 
lar thing, I notice.” 

Beatrice studied his face, and found 
no ulterior purpose for the words. 

“Yes,” she agreed, as pleasantly as 
she could, in view of the disquieting cir- 
cumstances. “I helped fight a prairie 
fire last week over this way. We were 
out all night.” 

“Prairie fires is mean things t’ han- 
dle, oncet they git started. I always 
hate t’ see ’em git hold of the grass. 
What fire was that you mention ?” 

Beatrice glanced ‘toward Keith, and 
was thankful his back was turned to her. 
But a quick suspicion had come to her, 
and she went steadily on with the sub- 
ject.” 

“Tt was the Pine Ridge country. It 
started very mysteriously sg 

“Tt wasn’t no mystery t’ me.” 
laughed, grimly. 


Kelly 
“T started that there 
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blaze myself, accidentally. I throwed a 
cigarette down, thinkin’ it had gone out. 
After a while I seen a blaze where I’d 
jest left, but I didn’t have no license t’ 
go back an’ put it out—my orders was 
to git out uh that. I seen the sky all lit 
up that night. Kid, are yuh goin’ t’ 
sleep ?” 

Keith started. He hac been listening, 
and thanking his lucky star that Beatrice 
was listening also. If she had suspected 
him of setting the range afire, she knew 
better now. A weight lifted off Keith's 
shoulders, and he stood a bit straighter ; 
those chance words meant a great deal to 
him, and he felt that he would not 
grudge his saddle in payment. But Rex 
—that was another matter. Beatrice 
should not lose him if he could prevent 
it; still, what could he do? 

He might turn and spring upon Kelly, 
but in the meantime Kelly would not be 
idle ; he would probably be pumping bul- 
lets out of the rifle into Keith’s body— 
and he would still have the horse. He 
stole a glance at Beatrice, and went hot 
all over at what he thought he read in 
her eyes. For once he was not glad to 
be near his Heart’s Desire; he wished 
her elsewhere—anywhere but sitting on 
that rock, over there, with her little, 
gloved hands folded quietly in her lap, 
and that adorable, demure look on her 
face—the look which would have put 
her mother instantly upon the defensive 
and a gleam in her eyes Keith read for 
scorn. 

Surely he might do something! 
Barely six feet now separated him from 
Kelly. If one of those lumps of rock 
that strewed the ground was in his hand 
—he stooped to reach under Rex’s body 
far the cinch, and could almost feel 
Kelly’s eyes boring into his back. A 
false move—well, Keith had heard of 
Kelly a good many times; if this 
fellow were really the man he claimed 
to be, Keith did not need to guess what 
would follow a _ suspicious move; he 
knew. He looked stealthily toward him, 
and Kelly’s eyes met his with a gleam 
sinister. 

Kelly grinned. 
said, softly. 
Keith swore in a whisper, and his 








“T wouldn’t, kid,” he 





fingers closed upon the cinch. It was no 
use to fight the devil with cunning, he 
thought, bitterly. 

Just then Beatrice gave an unearthly 
screech, that made the horses’ knees 
bend under them. When Keith whirled 
to see what it was, she was standing 
upon the rock, with her skirts held 
tightly around her, like the pictures of 
women when a mouse gets into the 
room. 

“Oh, Mr. Cameron! 

Came a metallic br-r-r, the unmis- 
takable war cry of the rattler. Into 
Kelly’s eyes came a look of fear, and he 
sidled gingerly. The buzz had sounded 
unpleasantly close to his heels. For one 
brief instant the cold eye of his rifle re- 
garded harmlessly the hillside. During 
that instant a goodly piece of sandstone 
whinged under his jaw, and he went 
down, with Keith upon him like a moun- 
tain lion. The latter snatched the rifle 
and got up hurriedly, for he had not 
forgotten the rattler. Kelly lay looking 
up at him in a dazed way that might 
have been funny at any other time. 

“T wondered if you were good at 
grasping opportunities,” said Beatrice. 
When he looked, there she was, sitting 
down on the rock with her little, gloved 
hands folded in her lap,*and that adora- 
bly demure look on her face; and a 
gleam in her eyes he knew was not 
scorn, though he could not rightly tell 
what it really did mean. 

Keith wondered at her vaguely, but 
a man can’t have his mind on a dozen 
things at once. It was important that 
he keep a sharp watch on Kelly, and his 
eyes were searching for a gleaming, 
gray-spotted coil which he felt to be 
near. 

“You needn't look, 
There isn’t any snake. It—it was I.” 

“You!” Keith’s jaw dropped. 

“Look out, Mr. Cameron. It wouldn't 
work a second time, I’m afraid.” 

Keith turned back before Kelly had 
more than got to his elbow; plainly, 
Kelly was not feeling well just then. 
He looked unhappy, and rather sick. 

“Tf you'll hand me the gun, Mr. 


A sn-a-a-ke!”’ 


Mr. Cameron. 


Cameron, I think I can hold it steady 
And then 


while you fix the saddles. 




















we'll go home. I—I don’t think I really 
care to—climb the hill.” 

What Keith wanted to do was to take 
her in his arms and kiss her till he was 
tired. What he did do was back toward 
her, and let her take the rifle quickly 
and deftly from his hands. She rested 
the gun upon her knee, and brought it 
to bear upon Mr. Kelly with a com- 
posure not assuring to that gentleman, 
and she tried to look as if she really and 
truly would shoot a man—and managed 
to look only the more kissable. 

“Don’t squirm, Mr. Kelly. 
bite, if I do buzz sometimes.” 

Kelly stared at her meditatively a 
minute, and said: “Well, Ill be 
damned!” 

Keith looked at her also, but he did 
not say anything. 

The way he slapped his saddle back 
upon Redcloud and cinched it, and sad- 
died Rex, was a pretty exhibition of 
precision and speed, learned in round-up 
camps. Kelly watched him grimly. 

“I knowed you wasn’t as swift as yuh 
knew how t’ be, a while back,” he com- 
mented. “I’ve got this t’ say fur you 
two: You're a little the toughest propo- 
sition I ever run up ag’inst—and I’ve 
been up ag’inst it good and plenty.” 

“Thanks,” Keith said, cheerfully. 
“You'd better take Rex now, and go 
ahead, Miss Lansell. I'll take that gun 
and look after this fellow. Get up, 
Kelly.” 

Kelly got unsteadily upon his feet. 
Beatrice looked at him, and then at 
Keith. She asked a question. 

“What are you going to do with 
him ?” 

“March him home, and send him in 
to the nearest sheriff.” Keith was 
business-like, and his tone was crisp. 

Beatrice’s eyes turned again to Kelly. 
He did not whine, or beg, or even curse. 
He stood looking straight before him, 
at something only his memory could see, 
and in his face was weariness, and a 
deep loneliness, and a certain, grim de- 
spair. There was an ugly bruise where 
the rock had struck, but the rest of 
his face was drawn and white. 

“Tf you do that,” cried Beatrice, in a 
voice hardly more than a fierce whisper, 


I won't 
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“T shall hate you always. You are not 
a man hunter. Let him stay here, and 
take his chance in the hills.” 

Keith was not a hard man to persuade 
into being merciful. “It’s easy enough 
to say yes, Miss Lansell. I always was 
chicken-hearted when a fellow seemed 
down on his luck. You can stay here, 
Kelly—I don’t want you, anyway.” He 
laughed boyishly and irresponsibly, for 
he felt that Kelly had done him a service 
that day. 

Beatrice flashed him a smile that went 
to his head and made him dizzy, and 
took up Rex’s bridle rein. She hesitated, 
looked doubtfully at Kelly, who stood 
waiting stoically, and turned to her 
saddle. She untied a bundle and went 
quickly over to him. 

“You—I don’t want my lunch, after 
all. I’m going home now. I—I want 
you to take it, please. There are some 
sandwiches—with veal loaf, that Looey 
Sam makes deliciously—and some cake. 
I—I wish it was more. I know you'll 
like the veal loaf.” 

Kelly looked down at her, and God 
knows what thoughts were in his mind. 
He did not answer her with words; he 
just swallowed hard. 

“Poor devil!” was what Keith said to 
himself, and the gun he was holding 
threatened, for a minute, to wing a 
cloud. 

Beatrice laid the package in Kelly’s 
unresisting hand, looked up into his 
averted face and said, simply: “‘Good- 
by, Mr. Kelly.” 

After that she hurried Rex up the 
steep ridge much faster than she had 
gone down it, endangering his bones 
and putting herself very empty-lunged. 

At the top of the ridge, Keith stopped 
and looked .down. 

“Hi, Kelly!” 

Kelly showed that he heard. 

“Here’s your gun, on this rock. You 
can come up and get it, if you want to. 
And—say! I’ve got a few broke horses 
ranging down here somewhere. VN 
brand, on left shoulder. I won’t scour 
the hills, very bad, if I should happen 
to miss a cayuse. So long!” 

Kelly waved his hand for farewell. 













CHAPTER XIII. 


Keith faced toward home, with Red- 
cloud following at his heels like a pet 
dog. For some reason, which he did 
not try to analyze, he was feeling light 
of heart—as though something very nice 
had happened to him. It might have 
been the unexpected clearing up of the 
mystery of the prairie fire, though he 
was not dwelling particularly upon that. 
He was thinking a great deal more of 
Beatrice’s blue-brown eyes, which had 
never been more baffling, so far as he 
knew. And his blood was still dancing 
with the smile she had given him; it 
hardly seemed possible that a girl could 
smile just like that and not mean any- 
thing. 

When he reached the level, where 
she was waiting for him, he saw that 
she had her arms around the neck of her 
horse, and that she was crying dismally, 
heart-brokenly, with an abandon that 
took no thought of his presence. Keith 
had never seen a girl cry like that be- 
fore. He had seen them dab at their 
eyes with their handkerchief, and smile 
the next breath—but this was different. 
For a minute he didn’t quite know what 
to do; he could hear the blood hammer- 
ing against his temples while he stood 
dumbly watching her. He went hesitat- 
ingly up, and laid a gloved hand depre- 
catingly upon her shoulder. 

“Don’t do that, Miss Lansell! The 
fellow isn’t worth it. He’s only living 
the life he chose for himself, and he 
doesn’t mind, not half as much as you 
imagine. I know how you feel—I felt 
sorry for him myself—but he doesn’t 
deserve it, you know.” He stopped; 
not being able, just at the moment, to 
think of anything more to say about 
Kelly. Beatrice, who had not been 
thinking of Kelly at all, but remorse- 
fully of a fellow she had persisted in 
misjudging, only cried the harder. 

“Don’t—don’t cry like that! I—Miss 
Lansell—Trix—darling!” Keith’s self- 
control snapped suddenly, like a rope 
when the strain becomes too great. He 
caught her fiercely in his arms, and 
crushed her close against him. 
Beatrice stopped crying, and gasped. 
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“Trixie, if you must cry, I wish you’d 
cry for me. I’m about as miserable a 
man—I want you so! God made you 
for me, and I’m starving for the feel of 
your lips on mine.” Then Keith, who 
was nothing if not daring, once he was 
thoroughly roused, bent and kissed her 
without waiting to see if he might—and 
not once pnly, but several times. 

Beatrice made a half-hearted attempt 
to get free of his arms, but Keith was 
not a fool—he held her closer, and 
laughed from pure, primitive joy. 

“Mr. Cameron!” It was Beatrice’s 
voice, but it had never been like that 
before. 

“T think you might call me Keith,” 
he cut in. ‘“You’ve got to begin some 
time, and now is as good a time as 
any.” 

“You—you’re taking a good deal for 
granted,” she said, wriggling unavail- 
ingly in his arms. 

“A man’s got to, with a girl like you. 
You’re so used to turning a fellow down 
I believe you’d do it just from habit.” 

“Tndeed?” She was trying to be 
sarcastic and got kissed for her pains. 

“Yes, ‘indeed..” He mimicked her 
tone. “I want you. I want you! I 
wanted you long before I ever saw you. 
And so I’m not taking any chances—I 
didn’t dare, you see. I just had to take 
you first, and ask you afterward.” 

Beatrice laughed a little, with tears 
very close to her lashes, and gave up. 
What was the use of trying to resist this 
masterful fellow, who would not even 
give her a chance to refuse him? She 
did not know quite how to say no to a 
man who did not ask her to say yes. 
But the queer part, to her, was the feel- 
ing that she would have hated to say no, 
anyway. It never occurred to her, till 
afterward, that she might have stood 
upon a pedestal of offended dignity and 
cried, ‘““Unhand me, villain !’”—and that, 
if she had, Keith would undoubtedly 
have complied instantly. As it was, she 
just laughed softly, and blushed a good 
deal. 

“T believe mamma is right about you, 
after all,” she said, wickedly. “At heart, 
you're a bold highwayman.” 

“Maybe. I know I’d not stand and 

















see some other fellow walk off with my 
Heart’s Desire, without putting up a 
fight. It did look pretty blue for me, 
though, and I was afraid—but it’s all 
right now, isn’t it? Possession is nine 
points in law, they say, and I’ve got 
you now! I’m going to keep you, too. 
When are you going to come over and 
take charge of the Cross ranch?” 

“Dear me!” said Beatrice, snuggling 
against his shoulder, and finding it the 
bést place in the world to be. ‘“‘I never 
said I was going to take charge at all!” 
Then the impulse of confession seized 
her. “Will you hate me, if I tell you 
something ?” 

“T expect I will,” Keith assented, his 
eves positively idolatrous. “What is it, 
girlie?” 

“Well, I—it was Dick’s fault; I never 
would have thought of such a thing if 
he hadn’t goaded me into it—but— 
well, I was going to make you propose, 
on a wager The brown head of 
Beatrice went down out of sight, on his 





arm. “I was going to refuse you—and 
get Rex———”’ 

“T know.” Keith held her closer than 
ever. ‘Dick rode over and told me that 
day. And I wasn’t going to give you a 
chance, missy. If you hadn’t started to 
cry, here—— Oh! what’s the use? 


You didn’t refuse me—and you're not 
going to, either, are you, girlie?” 

Beatrice intimated that there was no 
immediate danger of such a thing hap- 
pening. 

“You see, Dick and I felt that you 
belonged to me, by rights. I fell in love 
with a picture of you, that you sent him 
—that one taken in your graduation 
gown—and I told Dick I was going to 
take the next train East, and carry you 
off by force, if I couldn’t get you any 
other way. But Dick thought I'd stand 
a better show to wait till he’d coaxed 
you out here. We had it all fixed, that 
you’d come and find a prairie knight 
that was ready to fight for you, and 
he’d make you like him, whether you 
wanted to or not; and then he’d keep 
you here, and we’d all be happy ever af- 
ter. And Dick would pull out of the 
Northern Pool—and of course you 
would—and we'd have a company of 
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our own. Oh! we had some great 
castles built out here on the prairie, let 
me tell you! And then, when you 
finally came here, you had milord tag- 
ging along—and you thinking you were 
in love with him! Maybe you think I 
wasn’t shaky, girlie! The air castles 
got awfully wobbly, and it looked like 
they were going to cave in on us. But 
I was bound to stay in the game if I 
could, and. Dick did all he could to get 
you to looking my way—and it’s all 
right, isn’t it, Trixie?’ Keith kept re- 
curring to the ecstatic realization that it 
was all right. 

Beatrice meditated for a minute. 

“I never dreamed—Dick never ‘even 
mentioned you in any of his letters,” 
she said, in a rather dazed tone. “And 
when I came he made me believe you 
were a horrible flirt, and I never 
can resist the temptation to measure 
lances——”” 

“And take a fall out of a male flirt,” 
Keith supplemented. “Dick,” he went 
on, sententiously and slangily, “‘was 
dead onto his job.” After that he 
helped her into the saddle, and they 
rode blissfully homeward. 

Near the ranch, they met Dick, who 
pulled up and eyed them anxiously at 
first, and then with a broad smile. 

“Say, Trix,” he queried, slyly, “who 
does Rex belong to?” 

Keith came to the rescue promptly, 
just s a brave knight should. “You,” 
he retorted. “But I tell you right now, 
he won’t very long. You’re going to 
do the decent thing and give him to 
Trixie—for a wedding present.” 

Dick looked as‘ though Trix was wel- 
come to anything he possessed. 








CHAPTER XIV. 

“Before long, dear, we shall get on 
the great ship, and ride across the large, 
large ocean, and be at home. You will 
be delighted to see Peggy, and Rupert, 
and the dogs, won’t you, dear?” 
Miss Hayes, her cheeks actually get- 
ting some color into them at the thought 

“of going home, buttered a fluffy biscuit 
for her idol. 

Dorman took two bites while he con- 
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sidered. ‘Rupert’ll want my little 
wheels, for my feet, what Mr. Cam’ron 
gave me—but he can’t have ’em, dough. 
I ’spect he’ll be mad. I wonder what’ll 
Peggy say *bout my two puppies. I’ve 
got to take my two puppies wis me. 
Will dey get sick riding on de water, 
auntie? Say, will dey?” 

“I—I think not, dear,” ventured his 
auntie, cautiously. His auntie was a 
conscientious woman, and she knew 
very little about puppies. 

“Be'trice will help me take care of 
dem, if dey’re sick,” he remarked, com- 
fortably. Then something in his divin- 
ity’s face startled his assurance. “‘You’s 
going wis us, isn’t you, Be’trice? I 
want you to help take care of my two 


puppies. Martha can’t, ’cause she slaps 
dere ears. Js you going wis us, Be’- 
trice ?” 


This, at the dinner table, was, to say 
the least, embarrassing—especially on 
this especial evening, when Beatrice 
was trying to muster courage to give 
Sir Redmond the only answer it was 
possible to give him now. It was an 
open secret that, in case she had ac- 
cepted him, the home-going of Miss 
Hayes would be delayed a bit, when 
they would all go together. Beatrice 
had overheard her mother and Miss 
Hayes discussing this possibility only 
the day before. She undertook the im- 
possible, and attempted to head Dor- 
man off. 

“Perhaps you'll see a whale, honey. 
The puppies never saw a whale, I’m 
sure. What do you suppose they’d 
think ?” 

“Is you going?” , 

“You'd have to hold them up high, 
you know, so they could see, and show 
them just where to look, and——”’ 

“Is you going, Be’trice?”’ 

Beatrice sent a quick, despairing 
glance around the table. Four pairs of 
eyes were fixed upon her with varying 
degrees of interest and anxiety. The 
fifth pair—Dick’s—were trying to hide 
their unrighteous glee by glaring down 
at the chicken wing on his plate. Bea- 


trice felt a strong impulse to throw 
something at him. She gulped and 
faced the inevitable. It must come 
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some time, she thought, and it might 
as well be now—though it did seem a 
pity to spoil a good dinner for every- 
one but Dick, who was eating his with 
relish. 

“No, honey’—her voice was clear 
and had the note of finality—“I’m not 
going—ever.” 

Sir Redmond’s teeth went together 
with a click, and he picked up the pep- 
per shaker mechanically and peppered 
his salad until it was perfectly black, 
and Beatrice wondered how he ever ex- 
pected to eat it. Mrs. Lansell dropped 
her fork on the floor, and had to have 
a clean one brought. Miss Hayes sent 
a frightened glance at her brother. 
Dick sat and ate fried chicken. 

“Why, Be’trice? I wants you to— 
and de  puppies’ll need you—and 
auntie, and Dorman _ gathered 
himself for the last, crushing argu- 
ment—‘‘and Uncle Redmon’ wants you 
awf' lly!” 

3eatrice took a sip of ice water, for 
she needed it. 

“Why, Be’trice? Gran’mamma’ll let 
you go, I guess. Can't she go, gran’- 
mamma ?” 

It was Mrs. Lansell’s turn to test the 
exquisite torture of that prickly chill 
along the spine. Like Beatrice, she 
dodged. 

“Little boys,” she announced, weakly, 
“should not speak until they’re spoken 
6,” 

Dick came near strangling on a shred 
of chicken. 

“Can't she go, gran’mamma? Say, 
can’t she? Tell Be’trice to go home wis 
us, gran’mamma!” 

‘“Beatrice’”—Mrs. Lansell swallowed 
—“is not a little child any longer, Dor- 
man. She is a woman and can do as 
she likes. I”—she was speaking to the 
whole group—‘“I can only advise her.” 

Dorman gave a squeal of triumph. 
“See? You can go, Be'trice! Gran’- 
mamma says you can go. You will go, 
won't you, Be’trice? Say yes!” 

“No!” said Beatrice, with desperate 
emphasis. ‘I won't.” 

“I want—Be'trice—to go-o!” Dor- 
man slid down upon his shoulder blades, 
gave a squeal which was not triumph, 
























but temper, and kicked the table till 
every dish on it danced. 

“Dorman, sit up!” commanded his 
auntie. “Dorman, stop, this instant! 
I’m ashamed of you; where is my good 
little man? Redmond.” 

Sir Redmond seemed glad of the 
chance to do something besides sit quiet- 
ly in his place and look calm. He got 
up deliberately, and in two minutes, or 
less, Dorman was in the woodshed with 
him, making sounds that frightened his 
puppies dreadfully, and put the coyotes 
to shame. 

Beatrice left the table hurriedly to 
escape the angry eyes of her mother. 
The sounds in the woodshed had died 
to a subdued sniffling, and she retreated 
to the front porch, hoping to escape ob- 
servation. There she nearly ran against 
Sir Redmond, who was staring off into 
the dusk to where the moon was peering 
redly over a black pinnacle of the Bear 
Paws. 

She would have slipped back into the 
house, but he did not give her the 
chance. He turned and faced her stead- 
ily, as he had more than once faced the 
Boers, when. he knew that before him 
was nothing but defeat. 

“So you’re not going to England— 
ever ?” 

Pride had squeezed every shade of 
emotion from his voice. 

“No.” Beatrice gripped her fingers 
together tightly. 

“Are you sure you won't be sorry— 
afterward ?” 

“Yes, I’m sure.” Beatrice had never 
done anything she hated more. 
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Sir Redmond, looking into her eyes, 
wondered why those much-vaunted 
sharpshooters, the Boers, had blundered 
and passed him by. 

“IT don’t suppose it matters much 
now—but will you tell me why? I be- 
lieved you would decide differently.” 
He was holding his voice down to a 
dead level, and St was not easy. 

“Because Beatrice faced the 
moon, which threw a soft glow upon her 
face, and into her wonderful, deep eyes 
a golden light. “Oh, I’m sorry, Sir 
Redmond! But you see, I didn’t know. 
I—I just learned to-day what it means 
to—to love. I—I am going to stay 
here. A new—company—is about to 
be formed, Sir Redmond. The Maltese 
Cross and the—Triangle Bar—are go- 
ing to cast their lot together.” The 
golden glow deepened and darkened, 
and blended with the red blood which 
flushed cheek and brow and throat. 

It took Sir Redmond a full minute to 
comprehend. When he did, he breathed 
deep, shut his lips upon words that 
would have frightened her, and went 
down the steps into the gloom. 

Beatrice watched him stride away 
into the dusky silence, and her heart 
ached with sympathy for him. Then she 
looked beyond, to where the lights of 
the Cross ranch twinkled joyously, far 
down the.coulee, and the sweet egotism 
of happiness enfolded her, shutting him 
out. After that she forgot him utterly. 
She looked up at the moon, sailing off 
to meet the stars, smiled good-fellow- 
ship and then went in to face her 
mother. 











THE YULE SPARK 


By Maud Stepney Rawson 


oy) FR OUTRE JOHN CUM- 
>) BERHOUSE rode from 
London to the sea. He 
|} rode without haste. Even 
Aso does a man _ travel 
es WS when assurance and pros- 
perity jog beside him. But so, even so, 
may he ride away into the blank future 
after turning his back upon failure. And 
failure was the portion of John Cumber- 
house. He had been long absent from 
his own country, had helped to make 
history, andseen the stir of great events 
in other lands. He had come home to 
find his fortune squandered by the 
friend to whose hands he had confided 
his affairs, his house in the hands of 
creditors, and himself forgotten in the 
neighborhood and in the circle in which 
his family had borne an honorable es- 
tate. Therefore he rode alone at 
Christmastide. Nor did he travel to- 
ward any welcoming house, but only to 
a little seaman’s hostel in the port of 
Rye, whence a vessel belonging to a 
small merchant should carry him to 
France to challenge fortune, find em- 
ployment, and end his days, please 
Heaven, in decent, dignified penury. 
As he traveled, he swore roundly and 
rode hard. So genially rang his ejacu- 


lations that a voice by the road called | 


out a “God save you, sir!’ with more 
mirth than awe. He pulled up sharply, 
strained his eyes through the dusk, and 
saw that he had an audience in the shape 
of a pedestrian, who halted a few yards 
above him, on the ascent of the high- 
road. 

“Indeed, I wish that Heaven would 
send down fire to help me, for man’s 
compassion is a very cold beacon on my 
road,” he retorted. “Have you a light 


about you? I am almost dead for lack 
of a pull at my cigar, and have dropped 
my tinder box on the road.” 

“A light?” returned the other, grimly. 
“Nay, sir, he who has no spare pence for 
tobacco, such as I, a poor village school- 
master, rarely carries a light.” 

The rider swore again, but more 
gently. 

“One would think that the people of 
this county—indeed, I do not know if it 
be Kent or Sussex—had to pay a tax 
upon every ember,” he answered; “so 
chary are they of the loan of a mere 
cinder to light the tobacco of a poor 
traveler. Four times between this and 
Snaitham have I civilly begged this poor 
charity at tollgates, farms and cottages, 
and in every case I have received not 
only refusal, but churlishness.” 

The pedestrian, a little, old man, came 
a few steps nearer, and laughed up into 
his face. 

“Ah, sir, there you have come upon a 
local superstition, as touchy a matter 
as a sore head, a blain on the first finger, 
or a gouty great toe,” answered the old 
man, laughing. “Evidently you do not 
know that between Christmas Eve and 
the first day of the new year no man in 
these parts will suffer even a fragment 
of the Yule fires to pass beyond his 
threshold, for if even a mere spark go 
forth to one outside the house, then is 
the Yuletide accursed for its host, and 
his fortunes clouded in the year which 
follows.” 

The squire burst into ironical laugh- 
ter. 

“What a county is this! A man may 
not give a light out of his house to keep 
a traveler warm and comforted, and yet 
he may drag in from the wolds and 
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hedges as many silly branches and 
boughs as he chooses, and hug himself 
selfishly in their blaze!” 

“There again, sir, you light. upon a 
further belief, and one which all coun- 
ties have in common. ‘The old north- 
ern nations, who invaded our shores, 
brought with them the legend that if we 
would propitiate the spirits of wood and 
wold and hedge, and invite their bless- 
ing for the new year, we must pluck 
from them sundry limbs and carry these 
within the shelter and loving warmth of 
our homes. Therefore do green branches 
and twigs adorn our walls at this fes- 
tival.” 

Loudly laughed Squire Cumberhouse 
once more. 

“Gad! ’Tis well these people are com- 
fortably housed, and have riches and 
leisure to think of these things. I have 
not. And, by Heaven, I'll neither ask 
for fire now nor wait to be asked, but 
will quietly help myself to a brand from 
the nearest hearth that lies in my road. 
Good-night to you, man of wisdom, 
good-night !” 

Away rode the squire from Kew 
again, till he reached the hamlet. 
Everywhere there were warm windows, 
the light inside smoldering behind soft 
curtains. Now that he had reached the 
place, he looked fastidiously at each 
little house, but did not draw rein. 
Ahead of him loomed the stone gateway 
of a manor. It pleased his caprice to 
satisfy his need at the expense of this, 
the larger mansion of the place, and he 
turned into the avenue with gay ef- 
frontery, and rode up to the house. 

The avenue was not long, nor was the 
manor, though set in a pretty little es- 
tate, of extravagant dimensions. More- 
over, the door, to his surprise, was open. 
He smiled at the omen, tied his horse 
to a yew near by, and strode in. Here 
again were the festal branches, the green 
garlands. Another open door was upon 
his right as he passed through a square 
entrance hall. It showed him the light 
of a great, leaping fire, which scrawled 
color and fantasy on the walls. In the 
room was a rich oaken table, gleaming 
with silver. High branching candle- 
sticks stood there. Upon a sideboard, 


_ heaven.” 


fruit and meats were piled. ,The table 
was half laid, as for a feast on the mor- 
row. By itself on a little table in a re- 
cess stood a great, white sugar erection. 
Its air was unmistakable. This eve, in 
this house, was certainly the eve of wed- 
ding. Upon the summit of the white 
sugar construction was a sugar temple, 
and upon the temple again perched a 
waxen Cupid, holding out a little silken 
scroll, on which the intruder read the 
legend, “Love’s a spark will flame to 
He laughed, then strode to 
the fire, seized a blazing splinter, lighted 
his cigar comfortably, and, opening the 
window, flung the splinter out. 

“So much for their superstition!” he 
cried, angrily. He drew coolly at his 
cigar till he was sure it had caught well, 
and then walked back to the door. O 
his way, he paused to read again the 
motto on the Cupid’s scroll, and laughed 
anew. 

Now it was that voices fell upon his 
ear. ‘ihey came from across the other 
side of the hali. He repented his own 
discourtesy, and was horribly embar- 
rassed. What if thes: people within 
should catch him ricing away like a 
thief, and raise hue and cry after him? 
He pondered as to whether it would be 
well to knock at the door and explain 
his presence. Again he hesitated. The 
voices rose, the conversation became dis- 
tinct, impassioned. His love of adven- 
ture was afire—and he listened, even 
while he hesitated. A woman’s voice 
seemed to be alternately arguing and 
pleading. The note of it was tense, 
heroic, the words denoted a moral crisis 
in the life of some one in the same room. 

“You must go, you must follow them. 
It is not only for your ewn honor. It is 
the only chance of her happiness.” 

“Her happiness!’ answered a man’s 
voice, sullenly. “She has taken that 
into her own hands, and out of mine. 
That is a mock argument of yours, 
Peoi illa.” 

“(an you not see that -she is mad, 
blind, overpersuaded ?” 

“She has left me deliberately. Let her 
go! If you asked me to shoot the man 
on your behalf, it would be ~ different 
matter.” 
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“He is not worth a charge of the 
poorest powder !” cried the woman, 
scornfully. ‘But she—is your wife and 
my sister. This foolish boy has turned 
her head. She may be ruined. Yet you 
have the chance of saving her. Oh, 
Robert, think of Gillian, think of your 
old’ love for her—think of her youth! 
She is so much younger than you in ex- 
perience, in control, in all things! She 
has always been a child easily fright- 
ened, easily persuaded, easily deceived. 
You have been much away, at. court, 
upon the Continent, with your fine 
friends and their official schemes. She 
has no children to fill her dull, country. 
life. She is so beautiful—like a beauti- 
ful child. See how temptations may 
bestrew her way! How often I have 
<narded ker and watched over her when 
I have been here! How little you know 
what snares have been spread for her 
feet again and again by her beauty and 
frankness! You were always hard upon 
frankness and impulse. Yet were not 
these the very things which won your 
How 


heart when you saw her first? 
could I guess that this should happen? 
It is to save your own honor, at least, 
that I ask you to go!” 

There was a pause, a sullen mutter- 
ing, a noise as of some heavy chair 


overturned in a man’s rage. The 
woman’s voice rang out again. 

“Then I must go alone. They are 
saddling my horse and yours. Your 
groom shall ride that. I will go without 
you. And shame on you, Robert— 
shame!” 

The closed door was flung open ere 
John Cumberhouse could move. There 
he stood, stuck in the hall, a confessed 
eavesdropper, his lighted cigar smoking 
impudently in his hand. Through the 
door came the figure of a young woman; 
her beautiful face was drawn with anx- 
iety, her large eyes full of tears, her 
pretty dress disordered. She came on- 
ward blindly, and made for the stair-vay, 
then started. violently at sight of the 
stranger. 

“Madam,” he said, “I entreat your 
forgiveness for my intrusion. I am a 
traveler, °n my way to Rye, lonely, and 
chilled to tne bone. I repeatedly asked 


the country folk on my journey for a 
light for my cigar, and was refused, be- 
cause of a laughable superstition con- 
cerning fire at Yuletide, with which you 
are, of course, familiar. So, in a kind 
of exasperation which blinded me to dis- 
courtesy, I entered this house to help 
myself to that which I needed. I paused 
after the act, aware of the strange figure 
I must cut if the owner of the house saw 
me remounting my horse at the door. 
And here you find me! It is very hard 
for you to believe my story, I am sure, 


' but it is the truth; and all I have to say 


is that if I gave any credence to the 
superstition, I would have forsworn to- 
bacco for the rest of my life, rather 
than unwittingly bring ill-fortune on 
you or yours.” 

“Ah, sir,” she cried, with her hands 
clasped to her breast, ‘‘the old supersti- 
tion lies; it is no true tale. For long 
ere you came to this house to steal a 
light and carry it forth, all joy and for- 
tune deserted it.” 

“Joy, madam,” said the squire, deeply 
moved, “has strange ways, but he re- 
turns to the heart always in new guises. 
Fortune is full of lures, but she cannot 
enslave joy. He escapes and comes 
back.” 

“But honor?” she cried, then blushed 
deeply and put her hands to her head. 
“Forgive me, you must think me mad. 
Farewell, and think no more of this 
house.” 

“Since I am here, may I not serve 
you? It is true I travel, but I am in 
no hurry. My vessel at Rye P 

“Rye? Did you say Rye?” 

“T embark there.” 

She threw out her hands imploringly, 
approached him—drew back. He made 
a step toward her. 

“Madam, what can I do for you at 
Rye? Command me.” 

“Sir—can I trust you?” She paused 
anxiously, finger on lip. He made a 
deprecatory gesture, and again his eyes 
asked forgiveness for intrusion. She 
beckoned him after her into the long 
room, where the table glittered under its 
silver. He followed, and at a glance 
from her closed the door. At once she 
faced him and spoke quickly. 


’ 
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“Tf I do not speak to some fellow- 
creature I think my heart will burst,” 
she said, ‘‘and so you must bear with 
me, sir, for it is hard to refuse your 
offer to help in such an hour as this. I 
am Mistress Peonilla Hammett. Tc- 
morrow I was to have married Captain 
Geoffrey Phayre from this house, where 
I live with my sister Gillian, and her 
husband, Sir Robert Mompesson. Only 
this morning we three—Gillian and my 
betrothed and I—were busy and gay to- 
gether. Robert was away at Canter- 
bury, arranging my affairs—for my sis- 
ter and I are heiresses and orphans, and 
have neither brothers nor cousins to 
hely us with deeds and settlements. For 
two hours I left them—my sister and 
this man—making preparations on my 
behalf. Her dear fingers made these 
very wreaths on the wall, sir, and he 
must have hung them up—the wretch! 
I left them. I went out to visit the 
peasant folk of the hamlet, those whom 
I have tended in sickness and poverty. 
I went to bid farewell to them ere my 
wedding. For I was to live in Ireland, 
sir—afterward. When I came back the 
house was empty! I could not believe 
anything was amiss at first. But by the 
time my brother-in-law came home I 
knew. For I found Géillian’s letter to 
me, asking me to forgive her. And then 
I discovered, in one of her cabinets, a 
letter from Captain Phayre, dated a 
month since from Rye, when I thought 
him in London still. In it he speaks of 
a journey they should make, and of a 
vessel which should start. He gives the 
very name.” 

“The Marsh Witch?” he asked, eag- 
erly. 

“That is the name. 
may be a blind.” 

“But the ship is a real ship. I know 
the owner. I am to travel by it. In- 
quiries, at least, can be made at Rye.” 

“Robert—her husband—laughs © ali 
my advice to scorn. He will not go an 
inch on the road to search for her. Oh! 
sir, speak to him! You, as a man of 
the world and of honor, can speak to 
him of his own honor in such a way as 
a woman cannot. You can move him, 
even shame him into action.” 


But the letter 
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“It is hard enough to give chase to 
honor, madam. But it is far harder to 
goad a man into giving’ chase. More- 
over, men are not generous with their 
confidences. I am a stranger. Your 
kinsman will hardly welcome my inter- 
ference. I é 

Heavy steps outside interrupted him. 
They passed the room and went to the 
house door. Then a deep voice called 
angrily: “Whose horse is this ?” 

Peonilla flushed and moved toward 
the door. The squire was there before 
her to open it. 

““My name is John Cumberhouse, gen- 
tleman, and ex-squire of Court Garden 
at Kew—at your service,” he said, below 
his breath. She bowed, and hurried 
through the door. 

‘Robert,’ she cried, in a loud, clear 
voice, “we kave a sudden visitor, Mr. 
John Cumberhouse, of Kew, who halted 
here on his ride to ask us for a light. 
He is on his way to Rye. I entreat you 
to speak to him.” 

The steps returned across the hall, 
and a tall, heavily-built gentleman stood 
upon the threshold of the dining parlor. 
The veins of his forehead were swollen. 
His face was blanched with anger and 
fury. His mouth had no very pleasant 
expression as he looked upon the in- 
truder. 

“This is a strange hour and moment 
to enter a man’s house uninvited i 
he began. 

“Robert,” cried the girl, clinging to 
his arm, “do not waste time with foolish 
rudeness. This gentleman has offered to 
help us. I have told him of our terrible 
anxiety. He is anxious to help. Will 
you not let him? He is far more use 
than I. I can follow later. Will you 
not ride to Rye with him?” 

Sir Robert Mompesson ground his 
teeth and swore. 

“T’ll not ride!” he said. “Why should 
I? It is not my honor which skulks off 
into the night. I am innocent. Let her 
come back to me and bring her honor 
with her unstained—if she can.” 

“Robert, dear Robert!” pleaded the 
girl, her control breaking at last, while 
tears rained upon her cheeks. 

Robert Mompesson scowled at the 
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stranger, and looked round the room. 
“The fools had the face to make gar- 
lands between *’em—garlands!” He 
pointed to the walls and mantel. Then 
his eyes fell upon the sugar erection and 
its hymeneal conceits. He took the 
waxen Cupid from the summit and 
dashed it intc the fire with an oath, but 
the satin scroil fell aside and lay under 
the table. He turned round upon the 
others suddenly with a wild laugh. 

“Perhaps I will go,” he said, thickly. 
“T’ll go—and shoot him, and shoot her, 
too. That’s the way to put broken- 
winged creatures out of pain. My God! 
I'll go, and I'll punish! I'll ” His 
eyes were bloodshot, his hand shook. 
He made a few lurching steps forward 
and sank down, leaning against the table 
with a groan. ° 

In a moment his visitor was by him, 
loosening his neckcloth, holding vine to 
his lips, while Peonilla ran for a servant. 
Ere long the baronet was seated in his 
chair, breathing heavily as he gripped 
the arm of John.Cumberhouse. He sent 
away the servant, and the two were left 
alone. The squire spoke cheerily. 

“There, Sir Robert—so! That’s bet- 
ter. You have ridden too far to-day in 
this frost. You had a little vertigo, 
that’s all.” He stooped down a little, 
for Sir Robert’s lips tried to form words. 
“What’s that? No, no; you won’t ride 
now.. Funk it? A monstrous notion, in- 
deed, sir! As if you hadn’t ridden your- 
self arid your horse to death almost 
already! Everything is settled. Mis- 
tress Hammett? She is giving orders 
about her horse. She is ready. So 
there! So we are going to take a very 
pleasant ride, sir. We shall be back, 
with luck, in the early afternoon to- 
morrow. Good-night, sir—good-night !” 
And he slipped out away to Peonilla, 
who stood upon the threshold in her 
green riding dress. Once more the heroic 
note was in her voice, once more the 
frankness and trust in her face sent 
thrills through him. 

“We will bring her back,” he mur- 
mured, as she put her foot into his 
hand and sprang into the saddle. “Such 
courage as yours, madam, would carry 
a whole town and break down its cita- 


del.” Then he swung into the saddle 
and looked .at his watch. “It is just 
nine,” he added. “From here to Bodiam 
is five miles. That must be the point 
where I missed my way. After Bodiam 
4 am sure of the road. Can you guide 
me so far?” 

“T could walk it blindfold,” she an- 
swered. 

“We have twenty good miles to do at 
top speed. Are you sure you can support 
the fatigue?” 

“T never felt stronger.” 

“Hurrah, then, for our good chase! 
How many tollgates between this and 
Bodiam ?” 

“Two.” 

“We can mate inquiry there, and or 
the way afterward to Rye there is only 
one. Az any of. the three we may find 
clews that will spur us on.. Ha! I have 
forgotten something. We may as well 
take a light with us.” 

The glow from the house door showed 
him the ghost of a smile on her face as 
she answered: “I have made sure of 
that also; a tinder box is in your saddle 
pocket.” 

“But a lantern? I was not thinking 
of my own selfish needs.” 

“A lantern is slung to my _ saddle, 
in case of need.” 

“Away, then!” 

The first three miles were easy; they 
started with a long descent, followed by 
a straight line of level, over which the 
squire’s roan and the lady’s bay flew 
abreast. After this the road roughened. 
Great flints made them slacken and pick 
their way. But Peonilla would not allow 
her companion to pause and light the 
lantern. 

“Let us gain time at this end,” she 
panted, breathless, as they dipped into 
the old pace again, over turf by the road- 
side. 

He yielded to her. “After Bodiam I 
shall set the pace,” he answered. 

The wind sprang up—a wind from 
the sea, for it blew from the southeast. 
The fog lifted before it, and rolled away 
to their left. And Bodiam Castle rose 
before them, vague and mysterious. 
Just before they reached the first house 
of the village which clustered about the 
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ruin, the moon came out, and Cumber- 
house saw his companion’s face, set and 
strained. They came to the second toll- 
gate. The last had furnished them with 
no news, for there was mourning in the 
house, and a man kept watch over his 
dead wife, while a deaf neighbor attend- 
ed to the gate. This second time the 
gate was even more tardily opened, and 
by a woman. She received inquiries 
peevishly. Chaises? She had seen a 
great many chaises go by that evening, 
for there was a birthnight at Leigh 
Close, above Northiam, in honor of the 
coming of age of twin sons. Riders? 
They had gone to and fro all day be- 
cause of the meet on Brede Green. She 
had seen ladies as well as squires. One 
of them, for sure, was a Mistress Ham- 
mett—the one who lived at Hermes- 
thorpe, and was to be married so soon, 
people said. How could she—a woman 
who saw strange faces all day—remem- 
ber everyone? She went into her toll 
cottage, grumbling at the cold. Peonilla 
gave a little cry of excitement and urged 
her horse forward. 

“°*Tis she—Gillian—whom the woman 
saw. Her figure is like mine, though 
she is so much more beautiful. Certainly 
she would have worn a veil over her 
face.” 

The squire put a masterful hand on 
her bridle, and brought her horse to a 
sharp standstill. 

“Drink this first,” he said, handing her 
his flask. “And now I set the pace, 
madam.” 

She murmured rebellious things. 

“We are losing valuable time,” she 
added, pettishly. 

“*That only is lost that is misused,’ ’ 
he quoted. “Ask your horse——” 

“Oh! If it is only your precious 
horse you think of, let me travel at my 
own pace and you go yours,” she re- 
torted. 

“T thought perhaps that of your 
womanly compassion you would think 
of your horse, though you might not 
give a thought to yourself. Remember 
what lies before you at the end of the 
journey. If we find what we hope, you 
will need to use all your strength to 
persuade, perhaps all your heroism to 
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learn a bitter truth. If our quarry 
escapes us you will need fortitude to 
endure failure and further suspense. 
And whatever the ou’ me, you have a 
great part to play asr otiator—nay, as 
a guardian angel. J refore, I desire 
that you spare yourselt, and trust me to 
set the pace.” 

“You are right,” she said, the tears 
glittering in her eyes. “But, as we go, 
tell me you have some scheme—some 
plan. For now I seem at my wits’ end, 
and useless.” 

“IT have chought over it as we rode. 
I knew Rye as a boy. My room at the 
Mermaid Inn is ordered, therefore the 
host expects me, and the house will be 
open. If the inn should be full, you 
shall lodge there in my place, and I will 
go elsewhere. At all events, this hostel 
will serve as a point from which our 
first, inquiries can be made without noise 
or scandal. On, then, and hurrah for 
the moon !” 

They broke into a gentle canter and 
rode in silence thenceforward, but ever 
and again he flashed encouraging words 
at her, extolled her horse, told her what 
good pace they made, and, as the hoofs 
thudded at last over Brede Common, he 
uttered a little shout of satisfaction. 
“Brede Manor next!’ he said. “And 
then the Udimere road along the ridge 
straight to the town. She caught her 
breath with a sob, and looked at him. 
He rode close to her, made her draw 
rein, put his arm kindly about her, held 
the flask once more to her mouth. 

“Keep your hope, and hoard your 
strength for the journey’s end,” -he re- 
minded her. 

‘Do I see the town now ?” she asked, 
as they rounded corner upon corner, 
after Brede was passed. 

“Not yet. That large mass is only a 
wood, I fear. Have courage!” 

After half an hour they reached a 
long, straight piece of the highway upon 
a ridge. There was no trace of snow, 
but under the moon the frost-bound road 
shone as white, but hard as steel be- 
tween its wind-blown high hedges. 
Through its gaps something even whiter 
than the road shone beyond a dark mass 
upon a low eminence. 
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“Not the sea?” she cried. 

“The sea—and Rye in front of it. 
Steady!” 

For her bay bounded forward in a 
gallop, and he gave chase with a cheery 
laugh till he had her beside him once 
more, the two traveling neck and neck, 
stride for stride, to the town which 
slept under the Christmas moonlight. 
The last tollgate swung open, the last 
few yards of steely road were put behind 
them, and now they clattered onto the 
cobbles of the Mint and put their horses 
at the little ascent which led to Mermaid 
Street. The first quarter after midnight 
rang out over their heads from the 
church. One or two heads looked in- 
quisitively out of upper windows. A 
knot of boisterous seamen came tum- 
bling out of an open door, and turned 
down an alley. The sign overhead, the 


light within, and the fragment of .just 
such a sea dog’s song as the squire had 
anticipated dispersed all doubt and ended 
his search. 

“Your journey’s end is come,” he said. 


As he lifted her down he knew how 
much she trembled. He helped her 
gently up the high stone steps to the 
sanded entrance hall of the Mermaid 
hostel, saw that the coffee room was 
empty, and left her there. An ostler, 
who had been putting up the shutters 
of the house, ran to the horses. John 
Cumberhouse strolled on up to the bar, 
and the host, in the act of locking the 
tap room, hurried to meet him. 

“Good-evening, sir. What’ll 
honor take ?” 

“A -good sleep, I think,” returned the 
squire, “What rooms have you?” 

“Not one, I fear.” 

“You rascal! I 
No. 10. I have your 
pocket.” 

The host threw up his hands in aston- 
ishment. 

“Bless you, sir! I haven’t a hole to 
offer, for a gentleman arrived about an 
hour and a half since and swore it was 
for him, and that it was he who had be- 
spoken it from London for himself and 
his lady.” 

“No name given? And you asked for 
no proof?” 


your 


bespoke mine— 
letter in my 


“Well, sir, he was like yourself—a 
gentleman ; and a very fine gentleman— 
an officer, by his cut.” 

“You’re a fool! Go and tell him the 
occupant of the room has arrived, and 
wishes to see him.” 

The host threw out his hands in argu- 
ment. 

“Sir! How can I disturb a lady?” 

“My business is with the gentleman,” 
said the squire, bluffly. 

The host’s face was contorted between 
fear of his client and dread of a dis- 
turbance which should lose him his 
custom. 

“There is the ‘George,’ sir—very com- 
fortable and genteel for a gentleman like 
yourself—only a few steps round the 
corner, and better fare, sir, if I may say 
so, than I can give you to-night; but not 
better wine, sir—no, ‘pon my honor!” 

“Deuce take you and your humbug! 
I ordered my room here, and here I stay. 
Moreover, I have a lady under my es- 
cort. You must find space for her, too. 
Is there no parlor upstairs that will 
take me? For she must have my room.” 

“There’s No. 11, sir—a parlor; but 
No. 10 has that also.” 

“Gad! I'll fight it out with this myste- 
rious No. 10! Go on, old Ananias, 
and lead the way.” 

“But the lady, sir—the lady!” 

“D’you think I am going to kiss her 
by main force, you dolt? Now, 
then a 

A slight noise behind made him turn 
sharply. Peonilla had followed him to 
the door of the tap room, and gave a 
little exclamation as she entered. 

“Did you say a lady?” she gasped. “Is 
she young, fair-haired and tall, and 
speaks with a very clear voice ?” 

“Upon my soul, ma’am,” began the 
host, “I can’t say. But if she is a friend 
of your lady’s, sir’—he turned to the 
squire—‘I have no doubt she will ex- 
plain the error about the roém and share 
it with her, and perhaps her husband 
will not mind a shakedown in the parlor 
along with re 

The squire cut him short. “That’s 
enough. Go on upstairs. The ladies 
will certainly settle it best between 
them.” 
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The host, quavering, protesting, took 
the candle and led the way. At the land- 
ing they paused, the host to protest 
dumbly with gestures, the lady to listen. 
Then the host put the candle into Squire 
Cumberhouse’s hand and backed away 
to the stairs. 

“You must settle it between you,” he 
grumbled. “I’m a poor man, and I do 
my duty according to my lights.” 

Sounds came from a door athwart the 


long corridor—sounds of vehement per-, 


suasion, almost of anger, mingled with 
the pleading of a woman’s voice. It 
struck the squire as a grotesque fact that 
twice on the same night he should un- 
willingly have played eavesdropper, and 
twice have listened to this plaintive duet 
of a man’s voice and a woman’s. 
“From which door does it come?” 
whispered Peonilla. As she looked at 


her companion and then turned her head 
away, her face was whiter than ever. 

“The parlor,” he whispered, pointing. 
“Will you knock ?” 

“T cannot!” 

“Certainly you can, madam—cour- 


age!” 

She put her hand to the balustrade 
against which she leaned, and swayed. 

“It is Gillian’s voice,” she said, with 
a little sob. 

“Come,” he said, cheerily, “I will 
knock at the door upon the pretext of 
having it out with this fellow about the 
room, and you can slip past me and go to 
Lady Mompesson. The man you can 
leave to me.” 

The woman inside the room seemed 
to be weeping bitterly. The pursuers 
stood before the door a moment, and 
Peonilla stretched out a hand to her 
companion as if for help. He saluted 
the hand, held it a moment, smiled in 
her face, and knocked. The weeping 
stopped. There was hasty movement 
inside—an oath—and steps came to the 
door and halted there. At the squire’s 
second knock the door was opened an- 
grily by a gentleman in riding dress. 
There was another oath, a cry, and a 
lady standing by the table started back. 

“Peonilla,” began the gentleman, stu- 
pidly, “I beg you not to condemn me 
utterly. I——” 


At her full height she stood and meas- 
ured him, 

“Stand aside!’ she said, white with 
scorn, 

The other woman repeated her cry as 
She caught sight of a man’s figure out- 
side the door. 

“Not Robert!’ she moaned. “Do not 
let him come in, Peonilla—save me from 
him !” 

Peonilla went over to her swiftly, 
holding out her arms. “Dear, he is not 
here ; it is only I—to love and help you.” 

The squire crossed the threshold now, 
and met the other man with an ironical 
bow. Captain Phayre, furious, stared 
at him. 

“As I have not the honor of your 
acquaintance, sir ” he began. 

“T have come to make it, at the invita- 
tion of this charming young lady’— 
the squire’s suave gesture indicated 
Peonilla—‘“otherwise I should have had 
to force it upon you, for it seems that, 
in securing the rooms I had bespoken, 
you have palmed yourself off as myself 
upon the inn people. And, in respect to 
other matters, were I a person jealous 
of his reputation I should require some 
satisfaction of a kind a little more actual 
than the mere vacating of this room. 
As, however, I am leaving this country 
in a few hours, I will exonerate you 
from a debt of honor on my own behalf. 
The main point at issue is the return of 
these two ladies to their house, under 
my escort.” 

“Your escort!’ sneered the other. 
But Peonilla interrupted him. Her voice 
was like steel. 

“Leave us, Captain Phayre. 
you no decency ?” 

Squire Cumberhouse held the door 
open. The captain hesitated savagely— 
then passed out, and the other followed. 
In the corridor the captain turned upon 
him in a rage. The squire held up his 
hand and pointed to the stair. 

“The coffee room below is empty,” he 
said, in a low, smooth voice. “It is 
kinder, at this hour, not to disturb the 
house, and, above all, to keep all discus- 
sion from the ears of the ladies. Permit 
me to lead the way.” 

“And now, sir 


Have 


” began the cap- 
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tain, as the squire once more closed the 
door after them. 

Cumberhouse strolled across the coffee 
room, stirred the fire, selected the most 
comfortable chair, and drew it up to the 
hearth. Then his glance passed froni 
the bare table to a glass cupboard in the 
corner of the room. 

“To judge from the table in the upper 
parlor,” he said, smoothly, “you, sir, 
have probably made a good supper. But 
I have not eaten since noon. I see beer 
and cheese in that press. I'll help my- 
self to it. I never ask or offer an ex- 
planation on an empty stomach.” 

Very deliberately did he eat and drink, 
while the other paced the floor, fuming. 
After a few minutes, the captain strode 
to the door. The handle baffled him, 
and he shook it angrily. John Cumber- 
house smiled. 

“I must ask you to leave that door 
alone. It is locked,” he said, as he 
seated himself by the fire and lighted his 
longed-for cigar with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. The captain, choking with rage, 
planted himself opposite. 


“Now, sir, will you give me the key, 
or shall I have to knock you down and 
take it from your pocket?” 

“Neither of these extreme courses is 


needful, I fancy. I thought this the best 
method for insuring against the disturb- 
ance of the ladies upstairs. I fear, un- 
der the circumstances, there is no other 
room to offer you for the night, and you 
must submit to share this one with me.” 

More abuse from his companion 
caused him to grip the arms of his chair 
tightly, but he did not rise, though there 
was a dangerous look in his eye. 

“On the whole, I prefer a room to my- 
self,” resumed the squire, coolly. “No 
doubt you can provide for yourself -out- 
side. I am sure there is excellent hay to 
be found in one of the lofts of the inn 
yard, or there is the ‘George,’ only a 
stone’s throw from here, I understand. 
I regret that I do not see my way to 
open the door, but the window is at your 
service. It is an easy step to the ground 
from the sill.” 

The captain raised his hand. But the 
squire parried it, and his fist aimed true. 
The other reeled back, blaspheming. In 


a moment he recovered himself, and laid 
a pistol on the table with a fresh torrent 
of oaths. 

“Put the toy away,” returned the 
squire, suavely. “It is for you to wait 
till I call you out, boy.” 

The other seized the weapon and 
pointed it at the squire; but in that in- 
stant there came an imperious rapping 
at the door, and a woman’s voice cried 
out for admittance. 

John Cumberhouse knocked the pistol 
out of the captain’s hand, unlocked the 
door, and beheld Mistress Hammett. 

“Oh!” she said, clasping her hands. 
“Oh! I was terribly frightened! I 
thought you were killing one another.” 

“Captain Phayre seems anxious to 
come to blows. But, of course, the hour 
for that is for me to decide, madam. I 
like to fight ‘under the sun,’ as the say- 
ing goes. We will defer our little mat- 
ter till to-morrow morning.” He turned 
to the captain with a smile of patronage. 

“My sister was afraid of this. She 
has sent me to entreat you to hold your 
hand and—to spare this person.” 

“Gillian has asked of me an impossi- 
bility,” flashed the captain; “but if she 
did not care for me she would not ask 
it. She®needs me. Let me go to her, 
Peonilla. It is I—I who should comfort 
her now.” 

“On behalf of her husband, I forbid 
you to see my sister again, sir!” Mis- 
tress Hammett’s face was strong, her 
air cool and contemptuous as the squire’s 
own. 

“Then, by Heaven, she shall not tie 
my hands in this affair, and I will fight 
this gentleman!” fumed the captain. 

The girl advanced a step, laughed in 
his face, and stepped back. 

“Captain Phayre”—her voice was 
clear and cold as only righteous scorn 
could make it—‘‘you have run away 
from Sir Robert’s house like a thief, yet 
you say that you are dying to fight and 
vindicate yourself. I do not know why, 
except to pile insult to a stranger upon 
the irreparable injury you have done to 
innocent and loving hearts. I wish you 
joy of your bravado! And in that hour 
when you face your man may your false 
heart fail you—fail you as you have 


, 
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failed your friend, your friend’s wife, 
and your wife that was to be!” She 
turned to open the door, but another 
hand was upon it and she drew back, 
apprehensive of having awakened the 
people of the inn. Very softly the door 
was pushed back, and Lady Mompesson 
entered as if her feet would hardly bear 
her over the threshold. 

“Peonilla! What is it about fight- 
ing? Sir’—she turned sadly to the 
stranger—“what is the use of it now? 
Captain Phayre—Geoffrey—I forbid it.” 

“What is the use?” he blazed, catch- 
ing up her words. ‘The use is to show 


that I did what I did for love of you, 
and that I did not come here to be locked 
into a room by this fellow, who galli- 
vants about the country at night with 
What right of interfer- 


your sister. 
ence iy 

The squire interrupted him. 

“It is enough,” he said, and the dan- 
gerous look deepened in his eyes. “Now 
that the ladies are under my care the key 
is unnecessary. Go, before I break your 
head. Go! By the rhorning my private 
plans will have taken shape. You will 
call at the ‘George,’ and there receive a 
communication from me.” 

He flung the door wide open. A laugh 
of derision was all his enemy’s answer 
as he swung across the room to Lady 
Mompesson. 

“Gillian,” he said, in a passionate 
voice, “I will take my dismissal from 
no one but you.” 

“You must not ask me,” she said, and, 
trembling, fell upon a chair by the table, 
while her head sank upon her out- 
stretched arms. He knelt beside her 
and whispered. Peonilla turned whiter, 
drew under the embrasure of the win- 
dow and looked toward the fourth mem- 
ber of the group. He went to her. 

“My fingers itch to stitch him to the 
ground with my rapier,” he muttered, 
in reply to her pitiful gesture, “and they 
leng to pull the trigger upon him, too. 
I scarcely know which would be the 
greater luxury.” 

“You shall not waste either good steel 
or a, good bullet,” she answered; “but 
we must save her. Help me—help me!” 

“By your leave, I will use my influ- 


ence,” he whispered, and went forward 
to the unhappy woman at the table. 
“Lady Mompesson,” he said, sternly, 
“where is your womanly dignity, your 
Christian justice? You have all but cast 
away both into the gutter. Preserve the 
last, at any rate, if you cannot cherish 
any shred of the first. Remember what 
injury you have done to this lady, your 
sister. Many a time, she tells me, you 
said you loved her better than all else 
in the world. Yet you steal her happi- 
ness in cold blood, and, though you con- 
fess to what you have done, you make 
no steps toward restitution. Captain 
Phayre’s promise of marriage to her still 
remains. He has not been released from 
its fulfillment. I now hold him responsi- 
ble for this ridiculous escapade—to your 
husband first, and your sister after. For 
this I have their sanction. I therefore 
call upon him to account for his behavior 
with his sword or pistol, as I choose. If 
he has the courage to face me, the re- 
sult will help you to decide how to act. 
After that you are welcome to run wher- 
ever you please, with whom you please. 
Meanwhile, you have plenty of time to 
test this grand passion of a creature who 
is as impulsive as a child and as weak 
as every swashbuckler always is—for so 
he has shown himself. Remember that 
to him this is but a romantic adventure, 
and that in the light of the morning the 
matter-of-fact.vision of daily life carried 
on in a foreign country among a com- 
pany of social derelicts—for with such 
is numbered a woman of quality who 
has left her home under these circum- 
stances—will assume a very different 
complexion. It will need all your cour- 
age to face that. I do not doubt that 
you possess it. Had you but a tithe of 
your sister’s bravery, it would carry you 
through. As to this gentleman—lI can- 
not be so sure. He may repent of his 
adventure. He is evidently young, he 
has his name to make, and probably his 
ambitions are extensive. He may value 
the dignity of his soldierly profession 
above his romantic attachment even to 
you. The laws of ancient chivalry, of 
course, might have frowned upon such a 
notion. But in these days we are colder 
—I might say wiser. Yet if you and 
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he, in the end, cannot live without one 
another and boldly elect to take your 
way, nothing can prevent you. It is 
better to be honest and choose your 
paths than to deceive others your life 
long.* I have a profound respect for 
those who suffer for their convictions, 
their devotion, their ideals. And, upon 
my soul, I almost admire you for having 
run away. That, at least, showed defi- 
nite courage, and it has probably saved 
Mistress Hammett from a much worse 
disaster. My only regret is that you 
should not have openly confessed to 
those whom it so nearly concerned the 
state of your feelings and the manner 
in which they were reciprocated. And 
now—on your sister’s behalf—I ask you 
to withdraw to your room _ upstairs, 
where she will follow you. When we 


next meet, my little business here”—he 
touched his sword—‘“will be settled, and 
you will have arrived at some conclu- 
sion.” 

At the beginning of his speech Lady 
Mompesson had sat up and gazed miser- 
ably before her at the fire, heeding 


neither the whispers of her lover nor 
his hand upon her arm. But as the 
speaker went on, his half genial, half 
ironical phrases stung her into move- 
ment. She snatched her wrist out of 
her lover’s grasp, pushed away her chair, 
rose and paced slowly up to the squire 
and stood a few feet away from him, as 
sore and sorrowful as a woman can be 
whose pride writhes under a lash, and 
whose soul laughs at itself. At the end 
of his speech she turned to look at her 
lover, and gave him a long, steady stare. 

“Have you thought of all this?” she 
said, very low. “They will take away 
your commission because of this, if— 
if ” Her words broke, and she hur- 
ried on. ‘They will disgrace you be- 
cause of me! Look it well in the face. 
Remember, I do not ask it of you. I 
leave it to you to decide. You have 
made many promises to me to-night. 
You urged me to show courage when 
you thought me faint-hearted, and when 
I cried because of what we had done to 
Peonilla and of what we were going to 
do, you bid me to think of the future and 
leave time to heal the wounds which you 


said were rather inflicted by fate than 
by us. Did you think of the future as 
it is? Will you face it for me?” 

The young soldier bore her gaze at 
first, but very soon he could not endure 
it; his eyes fell, his hands clinched, his 
steps moved first this way, then that, 
in desperate irresolution. And when 
the direct question met him he turned 
away and leaned against the mantel with 
an exclamation in which rage, embar- 
rassment and contrition were curiously 
mingled. Lady Mompesson pressed her 
hands to her breast to keep back the 
sobbing sighs that told of disillusion and 
shame. 

“You cannot say ‘yes,’” she faltered. 
“Therefore, do as you said—take your 
dismissal from me. J give you back all 
your promises, and you need not dare 
to hope that my sister will stoop now 
to ask fulfillment of the one you made 
to her in your betrothal.” She turned 
and stumbled toward Peonilla. 

“Dear,” she said, “have I done right? 
Help me—help! Let us go!” 

Peonilla drew her away, and beckoned 
the squire after them. He lighted the 
ladies up the stair, followed them into 
the parlor, and saw them enter the bed- 
chamber by the door of communication. 
Immediately after he slipped downstairs, 
treading as softly as a cat, and came up 
again with steady step. He smiled as 
he looked at a key in his hand. Then 
he stirred the fire, sat down to smoke 
and fell into a comfortable doze. How 
long he slept he could not tell, but the 
embers were low when the opening of a 
door brought him to his feet in appre- 
hension. It was Peonilla, who glided 
out of the bedchamber, with her finger 
to her lip. 

“She sleeps hike a tired child,” she 
whispered, pointing to the room. “She 
has told me everything. I have bid her 
forget. I want her to be strong—for 
to-morrow.” 

“It is you who need sleep that you 
may be strong—for many to-morrows,” 
he responded, putting her into his deep 
chair. She sank into it, closed her eyes 
a moment, and then sat up as if startled. 
“I cannot sleep,” she said, “just for 
thinking of that to-morrow. This—this 
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fight, sir, with Geoffrey Phayre, is 
ridiculous—it is farcical !” 

“My dear madam!” 

“Ridiculous,” she repeated, “and farci- 
cal. For what are you fighting, now? 
Tell me!” 

“First and foremost, to avenge the in- 
sult to you; next, to satisfy Sir Robert, 
and, finally, because the man dared to 
insult us both vilely by suggesting that 
I invited you to gallivant ss 

She colored, and stopped him. 

“°Tis rubbish! You have yet a last 
reason.” 

“H’m! Well, the fellow needs a 
trouncing, and no one else will do it quite 
so well as I, who am in good practice.” 

She laughed up in his face with shy 
impertinence. 

“You may laugh at that,” he objected, 
“but what of the other reason—Sir 
Robert’s satisfaction ?” 

“No sword thrusts will ever bring 
satisfaction for what has happened,” she 
said, bitterly. 

“Tt is true; but when honor is gone, 
there is a kind of brutal satisfaction in 
calling out your man.” 

“Honor!” She scarcely breathed the 
word, A deep color dyed her face. She 
went on quickly, in little: gasps. ‘Sir, 
it is hard for me to find the words; but 
—nay, how can I tell you? My sister 
has been very foolish, but, believe me, 
she has not been wicked. It is you who 
have saved her—you who brought me to 
her. You can guess what it means to 
me, but you can never know how enor- 
mously I value vour presence, your com- 
radeship, your fine spirit, in all this ter- 
rible time. There is no need for you to 
fight to show me ” Tears stopped 
her words. 

The squire’s eyes dilated, and yet he 
grumbled. 

“Why, it would be a stain upon jus- 
tice to let him go without punishment.” 

“Oh!” she said, impatiently ; and then, 
swiftly : “Supposing, now, that you win, 
and that fatal harm is done to him, then 
you are only burdened with his death. 
His life is useless enough to all of us, 
but his violent death at your hands 
would be positively injurious. And if 
he hurts you. fatally—oh, if he does 


that She rose eagerly from the 
chair, with a gesture of fear and dis- 
tress. 

“Tf he hurts me—well, there will be 
one cynical, lonely fellow the less in this 
extraordinary world.” 

“And one creature the more unhappy 
still in it!” she murmured to herself. 
“Moreover’—she raised her voice in 
bitterness—“the situation remains as it 
was—a thing of scandal and distress,” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Surely you would not have me do 
otherwise? No gentleman could keep 
himself from this challenge. It was all 
I could do not to kick the fellow, and 
throw him bodily out of the window 
after. And now you ask me not to 
trounce him! Look what he has done! 
And, in addition, he quietly arrived here, 
pretended to be me, and forestalled me 
in my night’s lodging—the impudent 
rascal !” 

“So impudent that he is not worth 
your notice.” 

He took the key of the coffee room 
and flourished it. 

“Look at this, Mistress Hammett. 
Here have I put my energy under lock 
and key. Oh, believe me, but he swore 
abominably as the key turned upon him 
for the second time to-night! Here I 
am, keeping him there, ready for a tus- 
sle, like a prize cock or like a well-fed 
buck before a hunt, and yet you delib- 
erately suggest that I should let him off 
his obligations! Why should I?” 

“Because—your life is too precious to 
be risked for an inflated swaggerer—a 
regular Bobadil!” 

Deeply moved, he went over to her. 

“Madam, I do not know to whom my 
life is so valuable. I have neither kin 
nor friends that I trust any more— 
neither mother, sister nor mistress. I 
am a proper kind of person to fight a 
Bobadil.” 

“You have done very much for me 
and mine this night. There is but one 
thing more I ask—do not fight him. 
Look! It is just dawn. Go down, un- 
lock the door, release him from all en- 
gagements, forgive him all his silly 
boasts. Tell him to ride away—any- 
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where—to remove himself from this 
place quietly and at once.” 

“And if he refuses?” 

She smiled, and in her eyes gleamed 
a hard contempt. 

“T do not think he will refuse.” 

The squire went to the door, hesi- 
tated, then went forward again. At the 
door he turned. “‘For your sake, at your 
will and pleasure!” he said, and went 
down the stair. 

She stole to the landing, heard the 
key grate in a door—and then a dead 
silence. She could bear suspense no 
longer, and followed. There in the fire- 
place of the room were the smoldering 
embers, on the table the flagon and plat- 
ter, as before, but there stood the squire, 
alone and wrathful, pointing to the open 
window. 

“The scurvy fellow! I hadn’t even 
the pleasure of showing him the door!” 
he muttered. 

She clapped her hands softly. 

“What I said has come true, then. 
His false heart failed him. He did not 
dare to stay and face you.” 

“I’m hanged if I do not go after him! 
I’ll warrant he is snoring in feathers at 
the ‘George’ !” 

“He may sleep in the biggest feather 
bed in England for all I care!” she cried. 
“Let him slumber! Let him ‘sleep out 
all ill weathers.’ ’Tis the part of a pol- 
troon !” 

A sudden clatter of hoofs took them 
both to the window. Through Mermaid 
Passage from the coachyard of the inn 
issued a man on horseback. He paused 
a moment, turned to the right, and went 
quickly down the incline to the high- 
road out of the town. The girl gave a 
little crv of triumph. 

“It is he! He has gone away! No!” 
She laid a detaining, eager hand upon 
the squire’s sleeve. “You will not follow 
him. You will not!’ She watched 
stealthily till the rider had dipped below 
the ascent. Then she closed the window 
softly and suddenly began to tremble— 
as she had done at the end of the chase. 

“This was to have been my wedding 
day,” she murmured, and looked like 
one bewildered round the strange room, 
at the dying fire, the disordered furni- 


ture, the oaken table, and the chair in 
which she seemed yet to see nothing but 
that sorrowful, stricken figure of Gil- 
lian. 

“Joy, madam, rides away,’ answered 
the squire, pointing at the window, “but 
it is only a feint. He returns to the 
heart in a new guise,” he reminded her. 
He drew her hand through his arm, and 
took her back to the warmer room up- 
stairs. Even as he said it, she rallied, 
and spoke to him with her eyes. A 
sudden warmth suffused his limbs, and 
in some curious excitement he halted 
on the stair, looking down upon her. 
When he had first used the words to 
her that night he had used them with 
a fervor that was of the lips only, born 
of pity, admiration and the uncontrolla- 
ble desire to console at all costs. But 
now he repeated them with sudden and 
magnificent conviction. “Joy has many 


disguises,” he said, again. 


When the day was up and the sun 
glowed upon the frosty filigree of hedge 
and field and forest, three riders took 
the road to Bodiam and past it. They 
spoke perforce—as people will do, with 
a crisis at their back and a hard crisis 
to face—of light and little things; and, 
while all the three bravely pretended 
that this ride was but an ordinary ex- 
cursion for the health of the body and 
the exhilaration of the spirits, it seemed 
to the lonely squire that, after the crisis 
of the night, he must have known these 
two women—so like, yet unlike—for 
years, so frank and gracious was their 
treatment of him. 

Now, as they neared the hamlet which 
had been the casket of so much adven- 
ture, a tense silence brooded upon them. 
Neither sister spoke a word for the last 
two miles, and when the avenue of the 
manor was reached Gillian pulled up her 
horse. 

“Ride on,” she said, tremulously, to 
her sister, “and tell my husband that I 
am ready to go away—if he wishes.” 

So Peonilla pushed on round the 
curves of the frosted yews and ivied 
elms. There she drew rein with a cry, 
turned, and cantered back. 
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“He is there!” she cried. “Robert— 
on the steps! He is holding out his 
arms to you. Come! And we, sir— 
please, we will wait, and follow pres- 
ently. Robert will long to thank you.’ 

Thus again did the squire of Kew 
enter this manor, and, in the most natu- 
ral manner, find himself once more in 
that dining parlor which he had so im- 
pudently invaded not twenty-four hours 
earlier. A fresh fire was lighted there, 
the garlands were yet unfaded, and the 
table glittered still under its silver. The 
minutes dragged while he sat there 
alone, thinking of yesterday, of to-day, 
and, alas! of to-morrow, when the sails 
of the 
forever from his country 
English women. 

Peonilla entered suddenly, and seated 
herself in a chair by the hearth with a 
little envious sigh. 

“Oh,” she said, “they are happy now. 
They trust one another as they never 
trusted before. You have done a great 
work, Mr. Cumberhouse!” 

“Say, rather, it is yours. I was but 
a poor lackey on the journey and the 
quest. And now’—he braced himself 
to the effort—‘I must go back to Rye.” 

“Gor” 

“T have no right to stay, madam.” 

“As much right as you had to enter, 
sir,” she responded, softly. 

The squire winced. 

“Tt is true; but I have done what 
I could to atone for my _ intrusion, 
and shall be more than punished by the 
loss of that which I have enjoyed. For 
nearly a day and a night I have luxu- 
riated in esteem, comradeship, friend- 
ship and your trust. I have been need- 
ful to some living creature. Providence 
—no longer dare I call it fortune—has 
been very good. I came to help myself 
to a spark of fuel for my own carnal 
satisfaction. I have.stayed to hold out 
not only my hands, but warm my heart, 
before the blaze of an altar on which has 
been laid the most wonderful of burnt 
offerings—a woman’s happiness sacri- 
ficed for her sister woman. Yet there 
is one fear that weighs very heavily 
upon me. When the fire which kindled 
the offering is burned out, what of the 


Marsh Witch should carry him 
and brave 
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great heart which set it ablaze? What 
of the waste of your devotion upon this 
coxcomb and braggart ?” 

“Did you not tell me to-night that 
‘that only is lost that is misused’ ?” she 
murmured, turning her face away lest 
he should see how hard was her struggle 
for steadiness. 

“Forgive me,” he answered. “I spoke 
as a fool, and as a weakling. But I did 
it out of my indignation. I meant that 
you lavish happiness, you enrich others, 
and have no return. But when there 
is such truth and courage there cannot 
long be sorrow. You yourself have 
brought joy back to this house. And 
because of you rich joy will abide here 
and give you—please Heaven—good 
measure, pressed down and running 
over.” 

His lips parted again after a moment, 
as if he would speak again ; but, instead, 
he walked absently across the room to 
pick up something white from the floor. 
He unrolled it. It was the Cupid’s 
scroll. Her eye fell upon it and her face 
hardened. 

“Put the silly thing in the fire,” 
commanded. 

“T beg you to let me keep it,” he en- 
treated, “for it bears a very true saying 
about love. If this Yule spark which I 
stole from you may set a whole palace 
alight, is it impossible that such a love 
as yours may blaze till it reaches 

The two of them started apart at the 
opening of the door. Sir Robert Mom- 
pesson strode in. 

“Mr. Cumberhouse, I hope you will 
forgive me for having your horse sta- 
bled. My wife and I beg that you will 
give us your company for so long as it 
pleases you. You will not disappoint 
us?” 

The squire stammered, could not find 
words, thought of the Marsh Witch 
rocking by Rye quay, and gazed sud- 
denly at Peonilla. 

She blushed, also tried to speak, and 
took to playing with her glove. Then 
she gave the intruder a delicious, depre- 
catory, puckish glance. 

“T wonder how many tinder boxes 
would content you as a bribe?” she said, 
softly. 


she 
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Cleak o’ the snow and a clack o’ the whip— 
The Newry stage for the home-bound trip ! 
Laugh with your runners, you old stage pung ; 
Clangle, you bells, with dancin’ tongue ! 

For old folks are waitin’ my stage to-night ; 
Curtains pulled wide and the fires bright. 
Tables are set and the biscuits hot, 

The tea is a-simmerin’ in the pot, 

And ears are cocked for the rataplan 

Of bells sayin’, ‘‘Comin’! It’s Ding-Dong Dan.’’ 
For ’tis Christmas-time, God bless ye, when 

I am bringin’ the young folks home again. 


Old Missus Moon, up there so high, 
Gives us a grin as we slide by. 


if The spruces with arms heaped high with snow 
Rai Seem loaded with presents as on we go. 
And the glory of white in the sparklin’ light 
6% Melts over the hills in the blue of Night. 
Sow j Ah, they’ve ridden with me when a-goin’ down— 


mp = These girls and boys—to the hungry town ; 
y Hungry town—and my heart is sore 
ow . 
To see ’em a-goin’ more and more. 


But it’s Christmas now, praise glory, when 
I’m bringin’ ‘em all back home again. 


Wreaths of the white smoke climbin’ high 

From the wutherin’ chimneys far and nigh 

A Mean there’s a welcome and fire and cheer 

Waitin’ for all o’ my pung-load here. 

Listen, young fellow, now don’t you blush 

At this word in your ear, but she told me—hush!— ad 

She’d meet you down by the spring-house tree C — 

That is the message she sent by me. ff 

I reckon she’ll want you a minute or two = * 

Ahead o’ the folks. Wisht 7 was vou / a 

’Tis worth the waitin’, I tell you, when ‘ ) 

It’s Christmas-time, and you're home again. CC 
( 
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Doors flung wide and paths of light 
Stretchin’ down in the tinklin’ night ; 
Doors flung wide, and arms wide, too, 
Reachin’ and achin’ and longin’ for you, 
Father ahead with his hand-grip stout, 





And his ‘‘Sons, God bless ye!’’ ringin’ out. 
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Mother behind in the lamplight’s glow, 
And her hair the match of the driven snow. 
Cold? Not I, when I see them smile 





As I give them their boys for a little while, ie 
Bringin’ them back from the world of men ar ¥Z 
- a6. ae ° rer ‘ Py = Cy 
When it’s Christmas-time on the farm again. J dors eZ 
- 
The drifts are wide and the drifts are deep Agyl EX 
And the way is long and the hills are steep ; WH & Zs 
Fi : , fy pre 
And there isn’t much of board and wage > il 
Earned by the fellow that’s drivin’ stage. Li 
Yet I’d drive for nothin’ in times like this, ° 


For I know the comfort and peace and bliss 
I’ve left behind in the houses where 

The doors laughed open when I got there. 
And over my head as I jog along 

Seems to be floatin’ a Christmas song, 
Pieced of all of those greetin’s when 

The boys and the girls got home again. 


But you, poor girlie, that’s huddled there, 
I know that your sorrow is hard to bear. 
I have heard how the city has pulled you down; 
It’s cruel and selfish, that hungry town. 
But sit you here in the stage at the gate 
Till I bring your mother to see you, Kate. 
And your father? I know he is harsh, my child. 
It is hard, sometimes, to be reconciled. 
But talk td your mother, and I'll see Jim, 
/ , For I'll warrant I’m able to handle Azim. 
( ’Cause the heart grows soft in the hardest men 
~ _ When it’s Christmas-time and you’re home again, 
) Ker-lingle and clangle, huddup, old nags ! 
Nothin’ now but the leather bags 
Of bundles and letters, page on page, 





(( (' F Of love in the care of the Newry stage. 

4, Ts Go ‘long, old fellows, there’s oats ahead, 

(KY ) And a litter o’ straw for a nice warm bed. > 
oy There’s a little woman with table set, 


Waitin’ and listenin’ sharp, you bet 

A cosey wife of the homelike plan 

bi © Waitin’ to kiss old Ding-Dong Dan, 

pt aN God bless our happiness, dearie, when 
Sees It’s Christmas-time, and we’re home again 





















THE WHITE GOWN 


By Carolyn Wells 


NNE PRESCOTT was a 
young woman of expansive 
tastes and a prohibitive in- 
come, 

She was called a suc- 
cessful stenographer; but 
successfulness is largely a matter of 
opinion, and Miss Prescott’s opinion of 
her own success was that it was all right 
in kind, but not in degree. 

She had a good position with a first- 
class house, her employers were gentle- 
men and her salary was fair. 

3ut her innate repugnance to the raw 
edges of life led her to select a boarding 
house on one of the quieter and more 
exclusive streets of New York City, and 
the weekly payment therefor left her 
only a tiny balance for other necessities. 

This was unfortunate, for her other 
necessities, from her point of view, 
spread out so far and in so many direc- 
tions that they lapped over into the 
luxuries. 

Only a strong sense of humor and a 
sound, sweet philosophy kept Anne 
Prescott serene and placid in these try- 
ing circumstances. 

But, though unfortunate in financial 
matters, she suffered equally from less 
tangible limitations. 

Her fellow guests at the boarding 
house, though pleasant and polite men 
and women, were by no means the com- 
panions her soul craved. 

She felt sure she would feel more in 
her element among people of a higher 
grade of mentality and of better social 
instincts. 

This did not prevent her from con- 
ducting herself with a uniform gentle 
courtesy toward her housemates, but 
none the less her whole nature longed 
for a more congenial environment. And 





. cially appealed ‘to her. 


yet, so peculiarly was Anne Prescott 
constituted that her spiritual depriva- 
tions were less poignantly felt than her 
more prosaic, material wants. 

Her love of beautiful things amounted 
to a passion. In the aggregate, she 
spent hours gazing at the wares dis- 
played in the Fifth Avenue shop win- 
dows, and so vivid was her imagination 
that, for the time being, she really 
owned and enjoyed the things that espe- 
Nor did this 
vicarious ownership cease when she left 
the avenue and returned to her boarding 
house. 

Much as she desired harmony of sur- 
roundings, and strong as was her sense 
of the fitness of things, she was quite 
capable of imagining herself chatelaine 
of a beautiful home furnished with the 
identical bits of old mahogany she had 
so often admired, and every line of 
which she knew by heart. There should 
also be certain pictures and curios and 
rugs which were very dear to her, and 
which she seemed to own quite as much 
as the gentlemen with the unpronounce- 
able names who claimed the legal posses- 
sion of them. 

But, being a woman of the essentially 
feminine type, Anne’s most intense de- 
sires centered largely on purple and fine 
linen. Where “Robes et Manteaux” 
were announced in thick, gilded letters, 
thither did Anne’s feet involuntarily 
lead her. The more exclusive millinery 
windows, which displayed but two hats 
at a time, claimed her for their own; 
and the shoe shops with their incidental 
silk hosiery were to her a periodical 
shrine. 

One drizzling, rainy afternoon Anne 
was walking up Fifth Avenue. 


It was after five o’clock, and the 
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streets and windows were electrically 
lighted. ‘ 

She had chosen the discomforts of the 
wet walk in preference to the almost 
equal discomforts of the crowded trolley 
cars because the gloomy weather had 
depressed her spirits and so made some 
beautiful or cheerful sights an imme- 
diate necessity. Happily, then, she 
trudged along, pausing at a window on 
nearly every block to enjoy some new 
delights or a renewal of old acquaint- 
ances. 

At the corner of a cross street she 
stood still that a carriage might pass 
her. By the street light she saw per- 
fectly the lovely woman inside, and with 
her educated experience realized that 
she wore an exceptionally beautiful cos- 
tume. The opened cloak, the jewels 
and the flowers were all in harmony, 
and Anne drew a long breath of pleas- 
ure in the fact that somebody who could 
afford to dress exactly right also knew 
how to do it. 

With her almost abnormal imagina- 
tion, she seemed to see the lady making 
that wonderful toilet. 

Doubtless she had a maid; probably 
while she was seated at her toilet table, 
having her hair done, the flowers ar- 
rived. They were brought to her by 
another white-capped maid. She select- 
ed one, and idly caressed it as she 
watched in the mirror the progress of 
her coiffure. She was wearing, of 
course, an exquisite negligée, presum- 
ably of light-blue silk. Anne’s own 
taste inclined to white, but she had 
caught a color note of the costume in 
the carriage that made her feel sure 
its wearer would not prefer white for 
her informal gowns. 

Oblivious of the wet atmosphere, un- 
heeding her hurrying, bedraggled fellow 
pedestrians, she sauntered along, when 
she came upon a specially illuminated, 
much-mirrored window. 

She knew the shop. It was one of 
her favorite modiste’s; but to-night it 
had in it a new display. 

Only one exhibit—but that one such 
a dream of beauty as Anne Prescott 
had never imagined. 

A waxen-faced, flaxen-haired lady, 
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smile, wore a white negligée that startled 
even the somewhat beauty-surfeited eyes 
of the eager girl that gazed at her. 

“Oh!” said Anne, with an indrawn 
breath and an unconscious clinching of 
her fingers. 

The gown was of white India crépe, 
soft, clinging, yet hanging in folds 
which, Anne thought, could only be de- 
scribed as modernly classic. But though 
the classic influence was there, it was 
not discernible to any save the cog- 
noscenti, for modernity asserted itself 
in masses of decoration. Appliqué, lace, 
ribbon and various cunning adaptations 
of the original material gave the gown 
a chic which in no way marred its abso- 
lutely refined correctness. 

“Oh!” said Anne, again. 

How long she stood there she never 
knew, but when she left the window and 
went on toward home her exaggerated 
tastes, her longings for luxury, her un- 
attained ambitions, had all fused them- 
selves into one desperate determination. 
She, Anne Prescott, was resolved to be- 
come the real, not the imaginary, owner 
of that gown. 

How she would accomplish it she did 
not know; but somehow, some time, that 
particular robe, or one exactly like it, 
should be her very own. 

With her face aglow with hope and 
confidence, she climbed the stairs to her 
high hall bedroom. Though she was 
able to board in a very nice house, in a 
very nice locality, Anne was not able 
to pay for any but the smallest and 
cheapest room. 

She laughed, therefore, at the thought 
of that splendid example of modern 
classicism sweeping its folds around 
the small, painted floor and smaller, 
faded rug of the only place on earth 
with which she could desecrate the name 
of home. 

It was Anne’s good fortune that she 
could laugh at such incongruities. But 
she did not laugh when, a day or two 
later, she went into the shop and in- 
quired the price of the white gown. 
The sum the saleslady named was made 
up of three figures, and shall not be 
stated here because exorbitance of prices 
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for feminine apparel is so entirely a 
matter of opinion. It is sufficient to 
say that the price was a little more than 
Anne had imagined it would be. 

She thanked her informant and 
walked down the avenue with her de- 
termination strengthened exactly in pro- 
portion to the additional amount she 
had to save. 

To say that she economized to save 
this money is putting the case very 
mildly indeed. 

She practiced a perfect extravagance 
of economy. She mended her gloves, 
darned her handkerchiefs, retrimmed 
her hats, and even wore shabby shoes, 
in her eagerness to achieve her purpose. 
And, indeed, when one has an object in 
life it is easy to make all else subservient 
to its ends. 

Anne obtained some copying work, 
which she did evenings; and, by a lucky 
chance, she received a small sum of 
money as a gift from a distant relative. 
Her employers always gave her a gold 
piece at Christmas, and so it caine about 
at last that she had the whole sum saved 
up. 
Outwardly calm, but with a heart flut- 
tering with excitement, Anne went again 
to the Mecca of her hopes. 

The robe in question was sold, the 
shop people told her. It had been sold 
some weeks ago, at a reduction. 

But they graciously consented to make 
a duplicate for her, at the original price ; 
and, after receiving a substantial de- 
posit, they politely took Anne’s measure- 
ments. 

A month later the box arrived. 

When Anne came home it was in her 
room; and if anyone in the house had 
any’cufiosity concerning the giit-lettered 
name on the box, no one expressed it. 
Miss Prescott’s courteous politeness was 
not of the sort that invites intrusion. 

She went downstairs and ate her din- 
ner quite as if it were any ordinary day 
of the year; and then returned to her 
forlorn little room, locked the door, and 
sat down on the floor beside the great 
box. 

Reverently she unknotted the tapes, 
and from a flurry of tissue paper drew 
out the marvel of silk and lace. 
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It was an exact reproduction of the 
other, and now, by contrast with ‘its in- 
harmonious surroundings, looked even 
more delectable and desirable. 

“Oh!” said Anne, trembling a little 
as she felt the silk crisp through her 
hands. 

She wasn’t quite sure as to the right 
name for her new possession. It wasn’t 
a tea gown; she felt certain of that. It 
was, in spite of its grandeur, only in- 
tended to be worn in one’s own bedroom 
or boudoir. Of course, it wasn’t a 
kimono; and dressing gown and 
wrapper were impossible terms for a 
confection of that sort. Negligée came 
nearest to its intent, but Anne made it a 
point never to use French words unless 
absolutely necessary. So, to herself, she 
simply called it the white gown. 

She was always secure from inter- 
ruption in the evening, and without more 
delay she tried it on. 

With an eye to harmonious effect, she 
had arranged her hair in a loose, low 
knot; and when, fully arrayed, she 
looked at herself in her inadequate mir- 
ror, she suddenly discovered that she 
was a beautiful girl. 

At times she had dimly suspected this, 
but her daily setting of a clean, plain 
shirt-waist and smoothly brushed hair 
did not corroborate her suspicions, and 
until now she had never thoroughly be- 
lieved them. But doubt was no longer 
possible. The soft laces fell away from 
a perfect throat and neck, the flowing 
sleeves revealed lovely arms, and her 
face, bright with happy excitement, had 
acquired just the charm it needed to 
bring out its real beauty. 

“Oh!” said Anne, again. 

She kept on her white gown all the 
evening. Her love of the enjoyment of 
luxury would never allow her to keep 
her choice belongings unused. 

Nor was her delight dulled by the 
attainment of her ambition. She reveled 
sensuously in the sight and the feeling 
of the silk gown. 

To one whose taste demanded simple 
elegance, the robe would have seemed 
too ornate and too elaborately be- 
decked. But to Anne, stinted of finery 
and starved for frippery, it was the 
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ultimate bliss of raiment. It was a de- 
bauch of furbelows, and she was intoxi- 
cated by it. P 

Occasionally Anne’s ideas of her duty 
to her fellow man obliged her to spend 
an evening in the boarding house par- 
lor; more rarely still, she accepted an 
invitation to an entertainment; but mogt 
often she spent her evenings alone in 
her tiny bedroom. 

Always, there, she wore the white 
gown—and wore it with an enthusiasm 
that never flagged. Whether reading, 
writing or merely fussing around the 
room in that feminine way some women 
have, she was delightfully conscious of 
her dainty and becoming garb. 

Of course, she had immediately be- 
come aware that her rather heavy and 
moderately common-sense boots bore no 
relation to the trailing silk that con- 
siderately tried to conceal them. But 
the further economies that resulted in 
white slippers were cheerfully borne. 

These slippers were of quilted satin, 
without heels, and were the latest cry 
in correct foot negligée. 

Stockings to match were, of course, 
necessary, and were procured a little 
later. 

Anne was whimsically conscious of 
her own extravagance, and also of the 
foolishness of it; but as she was doing 
nothing really wrong, and, moreover, 
was responsible to no one in the whole 
world, her conscience was undisturbed, 
and her sense of humor held her blame- 
less. 

Her secret was not discovered, for no 
one save herself had ever seen her in 
her white gown, and during the day it 
was carefully locked away in her trunk. 

One evening Anne had allowed her- 
self to be persuaded to go to a lecture 
with a young woman, whose ambition— 
somewhat more noble than Anne’s own 
—was to improve her mind. 

The intellectual young woman an- 
nounced herself as satisfied with the 
amount of improvement received, but 
Anne came home annoyed with herself 
for having been inveigled into wasting 
a whole evening listening to oratorical 
inanities. 

A carriage, a box at a theater and a 
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supper afterward would have improved 
her mind far more satisfactorily, 

Indeed, so frivolous was her reaction- 
ary mood that she determined to don 
her white gown and revel in a new novel 
and a box of chocolates. 

3ehind her safely locked door Anne 
sat reading until nearly midnight. 

Then she heard a commotion in the 
halls. Some one rapped’on her door. 

“Better get out, quick!” said a voice. 
“The house is on fire!” 

“Oh!” said Anne, jumping up and 
helplessly darting around the room after 
the manner of the essentially feminine 
woman. 

Another knock came, succeeded by 
an imperative banging at the door. 

“Unlock this door and get out!” cried 
a rough voice, presumably a fireman’s. 
“It’s your last chance for your life!” 

“Oh!” said Anne, again. 

With no thought for her white gown 
except to save it from destruction, and 
with no thought at all for her other be- 
longings, she snatched the counterpane 
from her bed and threw it round -her, 
unlocked her door, and dashed out into 
the hall, only to find it full of thick, 
black smoke. 

A huge fireman grasped her arm and 
muttered : 

“Steady, steady, ma’am! Keep your 
head, and I’ll get you down all right.” 

He was as good as his word, but it 
was only after great difficulty. that he 
succeeded in gaining the street, and by 
that time he was carrying an uncon- 
scious burden. 

After the manner of the exceedingly 
feminine type of woman, Anne had 
fainted on the way downstairs. 

Uncertain what to do with his charge, 
but intent on getting her as far away as 
possible from the burning house, the 
fireman carried her past the few houses 
on the cross street and paused at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue. 

Here .he met a gentleman who was 
walking rapidly up the avenue, but who 
paused to look curiously at the uncon- 
scious girl. 

“Bring her to my house,” he said, in 
response to the fireman’s question. 
“Common humanity demands such serv- 
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ice as that from me. Can you carry 
her half a block further? Shall I help 
you?” 

“She’s not very heavy,” answered the 
big fireman; and, taking Anne again in 
his arms, he carried her to the house 
designated. 

The gentleman opened the door with 
his latchkey, and bade the fireman place 
the lady on a couch in the drawing room. 

And that’s how it happened that, when 
Anne Prescott opened her eyes, she 
found herself in surroundings that ac- 
corded perfectly with her white gown. 

The protecting sheet had disappeared, 
but it had served its purpose, and, save 
for a few slight smudges, Anne’s cos- 
tume was as beautiful as ever. 

Surprised, but instantly awake to the 
dramatic possibilities of the scene, she 
raised her head and looked with startled 
eyes at a sweet, silver-haired. lady who 
was fanning her. 

“Oh!” said Anne, sitting up and pass- 
ing one hand across her brow in be- 
wilderment. 

“Don’t be alarmed, dear ; you are with 
friends,” said the charming old lady. 
“You were rescued from a fire—I don’t 
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know just where—and Harold brought 
you in here. We're so glad to be of use 
to you. Close your eyes, now, and rest.” 

“Oh!” said Anne, again. 

She closed her eyes, with no definite 
thought but one of supreme satisfaction 
that, since the house had to burn, it did 
sq at a time when she had on her white 
gown. 


Six months later her husband con- 
fessed to her that he would not have 
brought her home to his mother’s house 
on the night of the fire had he not been 
attracted by the rich robe hanging over 
the fireman’s arm. 

“T thought,” he said, “that a woman 
in a negligée like that could be only one 
of a royal family, or else a Copper Prin- 
cess. In either case, I felt it would be 
worth my while to aid her.” 

“Oh!” said Anne. 

“And I’m giad I did,” he continued, 
“for there’s no one like you in all the 
world. You were sent right straight to 
me—a godsend, an unexpected blessing ; 
and I love you—you and your white 
gown!” 

“Oh!” said Anne, again, 
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OVE, I will stand beside thee to the end, 


Thy lover, and 


thy comforter and friend. 


If peace and plenitude shall bless thy ways, 
I will enjoy them with thee all thy days. 


If shame and sin should be thy bitter lot, 
Then I will cover thee and question not. 


Shouldst thou prove false to me, then I will say: 
“His spirit was asleep that cruel day; 


‘But he will wake and need my loving care, 
So I will watch with fasting and with prayer.” 
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From Saturday to Monday” 





By Vincent Harper 


~JOBODY dead, I hope, or 
i) anything ?”’ said Peabody, 
watching Ackers, who 
& stood reading a telegram 
\ before the great fireplace 

- Pat the Norbury Hunt 
Club, where, as it happened, they were 
alone. 

“No—worse!” replied Ackers, crum- 
pling the telegram and tossing it into 
the fire, and then coming over to the 
window seat on which Peabody lay 
stretched at full length. 

“Poor old boy!” thought Peabody, 
as he detected signs of a heart-to-heart 
talk in Ackers, who was just conva- 
lescing after an acute attack of indis- 
cretion which had resulted in the last 
thing that anyone ever supposed would 
befall him, of all men—marriage. 

As the venerable dean of their very 
diplomatic corps—he was thirty—Ack- 
ers had been relied upon by the club 
dwellers to maintain the traditions; but 
he had been bowled over like any twen- 
ty-year-old; married within three 
months of meeting May Brixton; took 
an apartment in town—and the club 
knew him no more. Some of them gave 
him six months to recover in, while 
others despaired of ever seeing him in 
his old corner of the smoking room, for 
they had seen him with her at the opera 
and at people’s houses, and they diag- 
nosed the case as chronic, hopeless. But 
the accustomed has got a firm grip on 
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one’s vitals at thirty, so the dear old 
chap took advantage of his wife’s ab- 
sence in Washington, and ran down to 
Norbury—“just for a night, you know” 
—less than two months after his fall 
from grace. 

They duly celebrated, and the fatted 
calf and things touched the old beggar’s 
heart. It was pathetic to see him mel- 
low under the influence of reminiscence, 
and before morning the taste of free- 
dom had developed so keen an appetite 
for some more just like it, that he wired 
his wife not to worry about him being 
all alone, but to make her father, the 
senator, a nice long visit—and she did. 
During that memorable week—the stee- 
plechases were on—the tingle became so 
insistent in his blood, that before it was 
over he had begun to ask if anybody 
knew how much Algy Winthrop wanted 
for his place, which was for sale and by 
all odds the crack place—in the matter 
of stables—in the country. 

He confided in Peabody, frankly ad- 
mitting his doubts as to madame taking 
very kindly to the plan—their ante- 
nuptial contract having, it would seem, a 
clause providing against any future 
claim of The Horse to an undivided in- 
terest in his affections—so that Peabody 
observed the effect of the telegram with 
anxiety, fearing that it might contain an 
ultimatum. 

“What’ll you have?” asked Ackers, 
dropping into the big leather chair close 
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to the window seat—a bad sign, for he 
always prefaced a momentous confi- 
dential interview by asking you what 
you would have. 

What Peabody said he would have 
was brought, and they sipped in silence 
for some time, it being a way Ackers 
had—to ruminate until he was ready to 
speak, and then to waste no time in a 
preamble. 

“Do they always go off at half-cock ?” 
he asked, finally, slouching back into the 
depths of the chair. 

“Who? What?” 

“Peabody, when you marry, don't 
marry more than one member of a fam- 
ily,” went on Ackers, oracularly. 

Peabody promised—and waited. 

“I’m married,” remarked Ackers, af- 
ter a long pause. 

Peabody nodded—and waited. 

“T’m married to the entire Brixton 
family,” announced Ackers. 

Peabody smiled. 

“And, while May is the dearest girl 
in the world,” went on Ackers, em- 
phatically, ‘the Brixton family in gen- 
eral, and Ethel! in particular, are a 
damned nuisance.” 

Peabody glanced out of the window, 
and reserved judgment. 

“Yes,” argued Ackers, rising and 
standing, the better to accentuate his 
points with whacks on his leg with his 
crop, “before I could rent the apart- 
ment every Brixton on earth had to 
inspect it—all came on from Newport 
especially; and before May dares to 
buy even a rug or a picture, Ethel has 
to pass upon it.” 

Nothing exactly covering the situa- 
tion occurring to Peabody, he said noth- 
ing, and another long pause ensued, 
after which Ackers suddenly said : “Pea- 
body, don’t ever marry!” 

Peahody promised again, and Ack- 
ers continued: “There ought to be a 
Jaw limiting the number of daughters in 
a family to one; and her mother should 
be executed when a girl reaches a mar- 
riageable age—then a man might be 
safe.” 

Peabody rolled over on his back, and 
laughed. 

“Oh, it’s no joke, I can tell 





you! 








Look at this blooming telegram,” re- 
torted Ackers, fumbling in his pockets. 

“You threw it into the fire.” 

“So I did. It’s from May—about 
the Algy Winthrop place, you know. 
She’s in Washington, and she wires 
that Ethel will be here on the five-twenty 
train—to decide whether I can buy it!” 

He jammed his hands deep into the 
pockets of his breeches, and Peabody 
sat up. The situation was getting 
serious. 

“The five-twenty, to-day? I thought 
you said you were leaving on the four- 
thirty ?” 

“So I did—and so I am!” thundered 
Ackers; “and now this precious sister- 
in-law has to pdke her nose into other 
people’s business—and it’s Saturday, so 
she can’t get away until Monday—and 
I’ve got to take the four-thirty, to catch 
my train for Albany—and the Lord only 
knows what I can do with her! Just 
like a woman—to light on a man in this 
way! -Can’t put her up at the club ex- 
actly, and May might have known that 
the alleged hotel at the station is hardly 
the place for a voung woman to stop 
over Sunday in. D-a-m-n!” 

“Couldn’t you head her off? <A wire, 
you know—stop her at Philadelphia, or 
in town? Look up the time-table,” sug- 
gested Peabody. 

“But, confound it, man, she’s not 
coming from Washington. She is in 
town—been examining the things I’ve 
ordered at the tailor’s, I suppose—and 
I don’t know where she stops when 
we're not in town. Anyhow, she’d come, 
no matter what I might wire her. You 
don’t know her—nor the Brixton tem- 
perament!” 

A short whistling duet followed, and 
then Peabody said: “Perhaps I might be 
of service in some way—that is, if you 
really feel that you can’t postpone your 
trip to Albany.” 

“Wouldn’t if I could!’ snapped Ack- 
ers, his attitude and tone bidding de- 
fiance to the Brixton temperament; “but 
what were you going to say?” 

“Why, only that my aunt—— 

“By Jove!” broke in Ackers, a 
changed man, “that’s the game! Aw- 
fully good of vou, old chap, too; but, 
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really, you know, Miss McKim must 
be left perfectly free in the matter— 
can’t allow you to put the case to her in 
a ‘stand and deliver’ or ‘first aid to the 


injured’ light, you know. And, then, 
too, I couldn’t think of letting her get 
the impression that this misguided fe- 
male Brixton does this sort of wander- 
ing about the wide, wide world as a 
regular thing, you know; but—if 4 

“Oh, that'll be all right,” Peabody 
hastened to assure him, touched by the 
poor old chap’s pride and nice feeling, 
“for Aunt Mildred is an awfully good 
sort, vou know—no end of common 
sense and that sort of thing in the old 
girl.” 

“She’s a trump, Bert; a woman of 
sense—never married! But, I say, old 
man, I do hope you'll make it clear to 
her that % 

“Never fear, my dear boy. The whole 
thing is too easy; you naturally wanted 
Mrs. Ackers to look over the place be- 
fore deciding to buy it; she is in Wash- 
ington; so Miss Brixton comes in her 
stead, and, as bad luck will have it, you 
are called away on the very day that 
she wires you that she is coming! Why, 
pshaw! Aunt Mildred will 1ise like a 
two-pound trout.” 

“You're a genius—a Napoleon of 
finesse, and thanks, awfully. Of course, 
you know, Ethel is good form and all 
that, or I couldn’t think of inflicting 
her upon your aunt,” replied Ackers, 
pressing a button and ordering fresh 
supplies, but adding, suddenly, as if a 
danger had just occurred to him: “But, 
good Lord, man, you'll be careful, won't 








you? Something deucedly insinuating 
about the Brixton temperament, you 
know, and I would never forgive my- 


self if anything should happen to you.” 

“T’m immune,” laughed Peabody. 

“Thought I was.” 

“But, then, Ethel is not May, I under- 
stood you to say.” 

“No, by Jove! she’s not !—but she’s a 
Brixton!” 

They held up their glasses, and 
watched the bubbles rise and break in 
the pale amber, and meditated on life. 

“By the way, Freddy, as this is Sat- 
urday, a lot of women will be arriving 
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on the five-twenty—week-enders, you 
know—always are. How am I to know 
this self-sacrificing sister-in-law of 
yours ?” 

Ackers took his watch out of his 
pocket, and, opening the case, held it out 
to Peabody, and both looked at the 
miniature of a woman done in enamel 
on the inside. 

“They are very much alike—in ap- 
pearance, that is. And, then, too, you 
can spot her easily, for she'll be the 
smartest woman—I don’t care how 
many get off the train or who they may 
be; and she will have one distinguishing 
feature—a huge, white feather boa. 
But, to make sure that she knows you, 
give her this.” 

He scribbled a line of introduction 
and explanation on his card: imperative 
duty had called him away ; Peabody was 
his most intimate friend; Miss McKim 
was an angel, etc. 


Miss McKim took in the situation at 
once, and her more than readiness to 
take Miss Brixton in as well, her nephew 
suspected, was due to the fact that the 
very astute old lady—in her day a social 
strategist of no mean ability—saw in 
the little comedy an opportunity to score 
neatly against certain  lion-hunting 
hostesses at Norbury; for ever since 
Freddy Ackers had done the impossible, 
every woman in the county had been 
just dying to see the woman who had 
made him do it—and, while, of course, 
Miss Brixton was not she, she was a 
Brixton, and one of “the Brixton girls” 
of whom everybody had been talking in 
Paris, where they had come out, and 
was now talking in Washington, where 
their papa was a senator. 

Ackers went off on the four-thirty, 
arid Peabody in his new cart drove to 
the station to meet the five-twenty. It 
was nearly on time, and the usual crowd 
of Saturday-to-Monday house party 
people got off. He spied the white boa 
at the end of the platform, and hurried 
forward to explain. As he approached 
her he saw that Ackers had allowed the 
natural prejudice of a man against his 
wife’s relations to blind him. The girl 
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was not only the smartest who got out 
of the train, but quite the prettiest, the 
most distingué he had ever seen, as she 
stood with the air of a duchess, looking 
rather haughtily about for the renegade 
brother-in-law. 

“I beg your pardon, but aren’t you 
looking for Mr. Ackers?” he asked, as 
he reached her, hat in hand, and fully 
understanding in that instant’s glance 
why Ackers had done it. 

“Yes—certainly—where is he?’ she 
replied, smiling at Peabody, but, he 
thought, inwardly laying up a piece of 
her mind for Freddy. 

Peabody handed her the card of in- 
troduction. She read it with growing 
consternation, but when she looked up 
at him nothing could have surpassed 
her easy cordiality. She evidently did 
not hold him as particeps criminis in 
Freddy’s dereliction, thank Heaven! 

“It’s too awfully kind of Miss Mc- 
Kim, I’m sure; but, really, you know, I 
can’t think of inflicting myself on her in 
this way. So I'll take the next train for 
town—and do myself the pleasure of 
calling upon Miss McKim very soon. 
You'll thank her, and explain, will you 
not?” 

“The next train for town leaves at 
eight o’clock Monday morning,” he an- 
swered, with unholy joy, and congratu- 
lating himself on having been a prime 
mover in the effort resulting in the with- 
drawal of the two Sunday trains on the 
branch connecting Norbury with the 
main line—one of many measures 
adopted looking to the transformation 
of Queen Anne County into a private 
domain. 

“Good gracious!’ she cried, with 
very prettily worked up embarrassment, 
but adding at once in a way that made 
Peabody recall more than one thing that 
Ackers had told him about the insinuat- 
ing Brixton temperament: “Then, I 
suppose, you'll have to—take me!” 

She accordingly climbed into the high 
cart, and they started off. He drove by 
the club—by no means the shortest road 
—in the rather illogical hope that some 
of the sybarites there might see him and 
curse their state. Then by Dick Ash- 
burton’s bungalow—now in the occupa- 


tion of Lord Bertie—whose broad 
veranda was sure to be ornamented at 
this hour by Fordy March, Grantby, 
Vanderpoel and possibly half a dozen 
more of Lord Bertie’s set, bachelors all. 
In fact, if that drive was to be taken at 
its face value, it was four miles and a 
half from the station to “Heathcote,” 
Aunt Mildred’s charming bijou villa. 

“Do they always bolt in this way?” 
asked Ethel, after they had seen and 
admired a lot of show places. 

‘Beg pardon,’ answered Peabody, 
looking nonplused at the horses. 

As he purposely had the somewhat 
erratic “What Next” hooked between 
the shafts, and “Constitution”—a steady 
nine-year-old of conservative mind— 
was his leader, he failed to appreciate 
her allusion to bolting. 

“Oh, I refer to Freddy, not the 
horses,” she explained, and they both 
laughed. 

Of course he stood by Ackers like a 
true friend—to little purpose, it would 
appear, for when he stopped she said: 
“How you men do hang together, do 
you not? Here you have been lying 
loyally for s*reddy—but, then, that’s no 
more thin he is constantly doing for 
you. Do you know, I feel as if we 
were old friends, for he is forever talk- 
ing about Bert Peabody.” 

“Well, you see, we were great chums 
—until—until——”’ 

“Say it! Until he married, eh? Oh, 
I know what you and all the rest said 
about that, And what a horrid place that 
club of yours is, where you egg each 


other on to neglect your duty. Shall 
you marry?” 
“Well, really, you know he 





stammered, feeling that the answer to 
her staggering question might very 
easily come to be in her own hands, at 
this rate. 

“I’m not at all sure that I’ll agree to 
this idea of buying the Winthrop place, 
for, from the tone of his letters the past 
week, I feel that the further he gets 
from the club, the better for him.” 

Peabody listened in amazement. No 
wonder, he thought, that the poor boy 
felt that he had married the whole 
Brixton family! She might not let him 




















buy the Winthrop place! Jerusalem! 
but the Brixton temperament was—and 
still, he thought, if as a sister-in-law 
Ethel might raise a doubt as to the 
prudence of marriage, as a wife she cer- 
tainly was a convincing argument. 

When at last they turned into the gate 
at ‘“Heathcote,” they saw little Miss Mc- 
Kim waiting anxiously on the veranda, 
she having heard the whistle of the train 
and knowing that the station was only a 
short half mile from the house; but she 
was not the woman to ask embarrassing 
questions. 

“Well?” asked the nephew, when his 
aunt came downstairs .after piloting 
Miss Brixton to her room. 

“Lovely—charming—and so self-pos- 
sessed for an unmarried girl,” replied 
Aunt Mildred, “but, Herbert, my dear, 
does it take you half an hour to drive 
half a mile? Remember what Freddy 
said when we all expressed our sur- 
prise: ‘She’s a Brixton!’”’ 

Herbert roared, and went off, prom- 
ising to return for dinner. At the club 
everybody was discussing his temerity 
and indiscretion, and by telephone the 
contingent at the bungalow made re- 
peated inquiries of an anxious and 
libelous character. Fleeing from the 
alleged humorists in the smoking room, 
Peabody made his escape to his own 
quarters upstairs, discovering in the rack 
in the hall as he went up, a telegram 
for Ackers. Sticking it under that ab- 
sconded brother-in-law’s door, he tele- 
phoned to the station, directing them to 
repeat the message to Ackers’ Albany 
address. 

At church the next morning—the con- 
gregation comprised a surprising num- 
ber of men missed that day from the 
links—Miss Brixton was critically in- 
spected and generally approved; but 
Miss McKim presented no one to her, as 
she had said that until it was decided 
that they were coming to Norbury to 
live, it was really very absurd, don’t you 
know, to meet a lot of people whom one 
would probably never see again. 

After luncheon Peabody drove her 
over to the Winthrop place—a magnifi- 
cent estate—and as she caught sight of 
the long, rambling pile with timbered 
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gables appearing over the plantation of 
firs and cedars near the road, she ex- 
claimed: “Goodness! what a huge 
house. Why, it’s a hotel.” 

“Those are the stables. The house is 
a mile from the gates,” he remarked, 
quietly, secretly enjoying the effect. 

“The stables?” she gasped. “Then I’m 
sure we don’t want the place. Horses 
are the one thing that I have put my 
foot down on. Of course, Freddy would 
want a cob and a runabout, and, I 
should think, a pair for the brougham 
and the victoria—but those cavalry bar- 
racks !” 

She glared at the splendid stables, and 
Peabody communed with his own soul 
and felt for Freddy. Freddy would 
want a cob and a runabout! Ye gods! 
Freddy had possessed—still possessed, 
it was privately known t8 his intimates 
—a string of hunters and polo ponies 
and hacks and cobs and miscellaneous 
equines so numerous that he had not 
only pre-empted every available stall at 
the exceedingly roomy club stables, but 
also rented, borrowed, or forcibly seized 
every stall, box stall, loose box and pad- 
dock in the gift of his acquaintances, so 
that he weighed on Norbury as though 
he had been a troop of dragoons quar- 
tered on the community. Freddy would 
wantacob! Rather! Freddy rode, not 
with the major’s knightly seriousness, 
nor March’s punctilious good form, nor 
Vanderpoel’s thirst for death, but with 
the sustained, absorbing, stolid perse- 
verance of a man with a fixed idea. It 
was impossible to think of Freddy apart 
from a horse of some sort—and she was 
coolly picturing him as probably want- 
ing a cob! 

The caretaker had taken advantage of 
the fine weather, and was nowhere to 
be found. so they had to content them- 
selves with an outside view of the noble 
Elizabethan mansion, which seemed to 
appeal very favorably to the evidently 
sumptuous ideals of sister-in-law. Pea- 





body agreed to communicate with the 


agent and arrange for a visit of inspec- 
tion on the following morning, for she 
really must get back to town, she said, 
early in the afternoon. 

The rest of that never-to-be-forgotten 
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Sunday was devoted by the nephew to 
his aunt’s guest—with results. As Ethel 
seemed to accept him as an old friend, 
and she herself proved to be the most 
charmingly naive and frank woman in 
the world, the usual preliminaries of an 
accidental acquaintance were quite un- 
necessary, and Peabody found himself 
coming to feel decidedly uncertain as to 
his latitude and longitude in sundry re- 
spects. To his, at first, rather formally 
suggested walks and ¢éte-d-téies she re- 
turned such ingenuous and natural ac- 
quiescence that he began to feel a sort of 
proprietary right to her companionship. 
Her frankness and directness and lack 
of coquetry were irresistibly attractive, 
and by the time that he returned to the 
club that night he had so far yielded 
that he wired Ackers: 
* 

She came: I saw; she conquered. Stop 
ping until to-morrow afternoon. Hereafter, 
you would best stick to judging horses only. 


Ackers replied early in the morning: 


But now don’t 
One Wo Knows. 


Glad you like the breed. 
be an ass. (Signed) 


They had not finished breakfast at 
“Heathcote” when Peabody arrived, at 
which unwonted early rising Aunt Mil- 
dred wondered, and took mental notes 
for use when she and her nephew were 
next alone. 

At the appointed hour they drove to 
the Winthrop place, where they found 
the agent fellow, who showed them 
over the great house. 

“It’s fine—splendid—just what we 
want,” said sister-in-law, when they 
came out at last; “but could not the 
house be bought without the stables ?” 

The agent looked at-Mr. Peabody. 
He knew Freddy by reputation. He 
did not know the Brixton temperament. 
But the light that he expected to get 
from Peabody failed, for he returned a 


noncommittal stare to his signals. 


“You see,” went on Ethel, speaking as 
one having authority, and not as the 
sisters-in-law one has met, “a hippo- 
drome is really quite outside of Mr. 
Ackers’ line.” 
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“I fear that Mr. Winthrop would 
hardly care to divide the property,” ar- 
gued the agent, sinking lower into the 
abyss of amazement. ' 

“Oh, very well, then; we will take the 
place, stables and all,” replied Ethel, 
airily, and Peabody jumped. 

The agent beamed, and took out his 
notebook to make a memorandum of 
Mr. Ackers’ town address, but before he 
could do so Peabody felt that by every 
tie of a lifélong friendship, he owed 
Freddy at least an effort. 

“Would it not possibly be better to 
wait until Mr. Ackers—that you 
know, until yeur sister and all of you 
have seen it? He intimated that your 
sister especially felt interested in—-—” 

“Oh, she won’t care to see it espe- 
cially, and as for Freddy, you know, he 
lets me decide all these things,” she 
broke in, adding to the agent, “so you 
may say to Mr. Winthrop, please, that 
the place is sold.” 

She left them, to go and look at the 
flowers in the formal Italian garden, and 
the agent and Peabody exchanged elo- 
quent looks. 

“Did I understand you to say, Mr. 
Peabody, that she is Mr. Ackers’ sister- 
in-law—merely ?” asked the agent. 

“Yes—why ?” 

“But, then—beg pardon—am I to ac- 
cept her word as that of Mr. Ackers? 
He seemed very undecided when I saw 
him last, and as I have, practically, an- 
other purchaser—the Ogden Mortimers 
want the place, you know—I am in a 
rather delicate position. Does Miss 
3rixton represent Mr. Ackers with 
power, do you happen to kiow?” 

“Wouldn’t you say so from what 
you've heard?” asked Peabody ; and the 
agent wrote Ackers’ address in his note- 
book, as well as “sold” opposite the 
name of the Winthrop place. 


is, 





Miss McKim was duly charmed on 
hearing that the Ackerses, and, by im- 
plication, the Brixtons, were soon to be 
near neighbors, and she immediately 
began to give Miss Brixton, to whom 
she had taken no end of a fancy, any 











number of reasons why she should not 
think of hurrying back to town. Ethel 
made no very serious objection to the 
proposal, for she admitted that she 
would really like to stop long enough to 
make a detailed study of the new house 
from a furniture point of view. It was 
accordingly decided that she should re- 
main until at least Tuesday afternoon— 
and Peabody had vague, but poignant, 
intimations of possible trouble, for the 
unconscionably offhand, and chummy, 
and piquant creature was beginning to 
get on his nerves, or to play the old 
Harry with his emotions, or—some- 
thing. He resolved to keep away from 
“Heathcote”—and, of course, went there 
to take both the ladies driving, and re- 
turned to dinner as well. 

It was a glorious winter night, and in 
the tiny conservatory at “Heathcote” 
Peabody lost his mind, and made the 
wild suggestion that they all go over to 
the great palm house at the Winthrop 
place, which, he declared, was simply a 
tropical paradise on a moonlit night. 
Immediately he had said it, he tried to 
brace himself by the hope that even 
Ethel would recognize the impractica- 
bility of his preposterous suggestion, or 
that Aunt Mildred would plead one of 
her headaches, or that a merciful Provi- 
dence would intervene between him and 
his own imbecility. Alas!) Aunt Mil- 
dred said that she had always been 
crazy to see the wonderful palms by 
moonlight, and Ethel—how can women 
be so obtuse ?—embraced the mad plan 
as though no serpent lay waiting in the 
tropical paradise. 

They went. They drank in the almost 
too mystical beauty of it all—and, from 
long habit as chaperon, Miss McKim 
very soon got tired, and said she would 
sit by the fountain while they walked 
about. In that shimmering, sensuous, 
tropical witchery of light, Miss Brixton 
waxed sentimental, and Peabody very 
soon was talking along the line of least 
resistance—but quite “impersonally, of 
course, for, in view of the fact that 


Freddy had, as it were, placed her in his 
charge, and that she was young, very 
young indeed, 
her guard—why, 


and ingenuous and off 
he could not permit 
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himself to go any further at present. 
Then they went home. 

Freddy wired, the next morning, that 
he was detained, and might have to re- 
main in Albany a week, so Peabody 
wrote him a long, frank letter, diplo- 
matically indicating a change of heart 
on his part, and expatiating at length 
on the attractions of Ethel, whom, he 
said, Ackers had so grossly slandered. 

And Miss Brixton still remained at 
“Heathcote,” one thing after another 
being thought of to keep her; and on 
Wednesday she sent for her maid and 
her things, and Peabody had visions of 
his end, 

On the way home to the club that 
night he faced himself, and resolved to 
start for Albany early in the morning, 
there to consult with Freddy; for, with 
a beautiful woman throwing down all 
the usual bars, and little by little re- 
vealing a decided liking for a chap in 
this way, and a doting old schemer of an 
aunt conspiring to have them together 
morning, noon and night—why, hang 
it! what the deuce could a chap do, 
don’t you know? 

On reaching the club, which, luckily, 
was quite deserted—one of the little 
hunt dances was on at “Glen Stuart”— 
he found a letter from Ackers, which he 
tore open as he stood under the hall 
light. Freddy had written: 


Dear Peasopy: I have your two wires and 
also your letter, the latter only just this min- 
ute received by special delivery. Thanks! 
As this beastly political business may keep 
me here some days, I wish you would get my 
man to pack up my duds, and send them, 
man and duds, to town—for I fear it will be 
many a day before I can be at the club again. 
Awfully glad to hear that you like the dear 
girl so much—a_ thoroughbred, as you say. 
So long. Yours truly, Pr. & 

P. S.—Do thank your aunt for her really 
awfully great kindness—and, by the way, old 
chap, when perfectly convenient, you might 
send me back my—wife! See telegram 
which came for me the other day. F. A. 


For a moment Peabody stood motion- 
less, with the letter in his hand, and a 
eold, sickening feeling about his heart— 
but only for a moment, for, with a laugh 
which woke Buttons, who was asleep on 
the hall settle, he ran upstairs to 














Ackers’ room. The telegram was under 
the door, just where he had slipped it, 
and he read it. 


; Find I can come, after all, so expect me 
instead of Ethel on the five-twenty. May. 


That settled it! Getting ‘“Heath- 
cote” on the telephone, he learned from 
his aunt that she was still up, and that 
“Miss Brixton” had retired for the 
night. 

“Then [ll be right over—ruined !’’ he 
groaned, and hung up the receiver be- 
fore Miss McKim could make a breath- 
less demand for particulars. 

“Wait. Don’t say a word!” he began, 
as soon as he and Aunt Mildred were 
behind closed doors in her little morning 
room. “Just answer my _ questions. 
Have I been making love to her ?—tell 
me that!” 

“Scandalously ! Sut 
shamefully tardy tears?” 

“Oh, come, I say, it’s serious, you 
know, Aunt Mildred—deucedly ugly. 
Honestly, have 1? I mean, that is, does 
she know that I have, do you think ?” 

“As to that I can’t say, but she doubt- 
less can tell us.”’ 

“But great Lord, aunt, do you know 
who she is? She’s not Miss Brixton! 
She’s Mrs.—Freddy—Ackers!” 

He always knew that his aunt was a 
steady old Spartan, and no end a good 
fellow, but he was hardly prepared for 
the way in which she now received the 
staggering intelligence. She broke into 
a fit of laughing, which sent her off into 
a fit of coughing, during which she made 
several ineffectual attempts to speak, but 
could only choke and hold her ample 
sides and wipe away the tears. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you have 
known it all along? Has she also 
known that I took her for her sister ?” 
moaned poor Peabody, as the awful 
truth slowly dawned upon him. 
“Herbert Dinsmore Peabody, do you 
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take your old aunt for as big a goose as 
yourself? Of course I knew it! Any- 
one—but a man—would have seen her 
ring—to say nothing of the way that 
she showed who it is that runs things in 
Freddy’s household.” 

“But, good heavens, suppose I had 
made love to her?” 

“Oh, in that case, she would have 
promised to be a sister to you. Now, 
don’t look so glum, my dear boy. We 
have had a lot of fun, she and I, over 
your absurd obtuseness—and that’s all 
there is to it!” 

“But, aunt, what will Freddy say?’ 

“Oh, he’s been kept posted. We've 
had him on the long-distance wire twice 
a day, you know. Freddy does so love 
comic cnera! As for the others, only 
the majo- knows.” 

Peabody collapsed. 

A few weeks afterward, the major 
and Peabody were dining at the Win- 
throp place—now become the Freddy 
Ackers place—and Freddy said, when 
the women left them to their cigars: 
“By the way, major, from what I hear, 
I fear that Bert, here, carried on a des- 
perate flirtation with Mrs. Ackers when 
I was in Albany, you know.” 

“Oh, that! Pshaw! I saw it all, and 
I assure you, my dear boy, that it was 
only one of those innocuous little Satur- 
day-to-Monday affairs that we really 
must have, if we are to be noticed in the 
society column, you know,” laughed the 
major. 

“You see,” pleaded Peabody, “I was 
really playing opposite to your sister-in- 
law, and, in Miss Brixton’s unavoidable 
absence, Mrs. Ackers kindly consented 
to act as sister-in-law pro tem.” 

“Capital understudy, too,” commented 
the major, through the smoke, “and, I 
say, Bert, Miss Brixton just passed out 
into the palm house—and it’s full 
moon.” 

Peabody went. 


’ 























The Social Side of Washington’ 


IN WHICH A LEADER OF SOCIETY 
TELLS THE TRUTH ABOUT IT 


“F an intelligent stranger 
iS srenins his first winter in 
Washington were asked 
A\ to describe. in a few 
a the distinguishing 
& features of its society life, he 
would no doubt have something to say 
about its cosmopolitan character and 
about its provincialism. The criticism 
is not an unjust one, if criticism it be. 
Washington is cosmopolitan in that it 
is the seat of a great government; it is 
provincial in that it is nothing else. As 
the center of governmental activity it 
attracts sooner or later the talent and the 
brains of all that is best in the public 
life of this country; as a field of com- 
mercial activity or a spot in which to 
launch great industrial enterprises it 
offers no temptations to anyone. 

With over fifty thousand men and 
women among its population, earning 
a modest income in the service of the 
government, Washington may fairly be 
described as a salaried man’s paradise; 
with ambitious schemers constantly 
watching the trend of legislation, and 
retired millionaires aggressively seeking 
that social recognition only too frequent- 
ly denied them at home, it may not in- 
appropriately be called a Versailles of 
the twentieth century. ‘In a_ word, 
Washington society is a society of con- 
trasts; but it is a society, also, in which 
the contrasts blend better, certainly, 
than they do almost anywhere else. 





The absence of great wealth may 
cause the arts to languish, but our ca- 
pacity to enjoy them is not in the least 
impaired thereby, and our appetite for 
them is constantly kept keen by a recol- 
lection of the fact that there are twenty- 
five trains daily to New York. On the 
other hand, our society claims—and the 
claim, I think, will, upon reflection, be 
sustained by any unprejudiced observer 
—that its intelligence, culture and re- 
finement are not only as great, but 
greater, perhaps, than those of any other 
community in this country or abroad. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. 
Remember that the vast majority of 
government employees, be there among 
them members of the cabinet or of the 
Supreme Court, officers of the army 
and navy or senators and representa- 
tives, come to Washington as a result 
of competition. They represent, in the 
communities which they left to settle 
temporarily in the national capital, the 
principle of the survival of the fittest. 
Even a government clerk of the nine- 
hundred-dollar grade, before leaving 
home to come to Washington, has in all 
likelihood had to prove his superior 
fitness in a competitive examination 
over scores of others. The average 
member of Congress, certainly, must be 
a leader, albeit a small one in some in- 
stances, among men; and no President 
would be so bold as to call into his 
cabinet, or appoint to the Supreme 
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Court, an absolutely obscure person, a 
person of no distinction or attainments. 

Similarly, officers of the army and 
navy are as a rule men of more than 
ordinary intelligence, and the best and 
the most talented are, for obvious rea- 
sons, met in Washington more frequent- 
ly than anywhere else. As for the 
scientific men in the employ of the gov- 
ernment, they rank among the first in 
the world, and many of them, no doubt, 
remain in that poorly paid service for 
no other reason than that the prestige it 
confers is, in their opinion, a sufficient 
offset to the financial prizes they might 
secure elsewhere. 

Now, many of these people do not 
belong, and do not care to belong, to 
society, or what calls itself society. That 
goes without saying. And yet it would 
be idle to deny that unconsciously they 
contribute toward creating the social at- 
mosphere which distinguishes Wash- 
ington from other cities in this country, 
and that they contribute to it very 
largely. They not only raise, as I have 
already remarked, the general level of 
intelligence, culture and refinement to 
an extraordinary extent, but they like- 
wise introduce a variety of interests into 
the social life of a community small 
enough to absorb and digest them, and 
without which Washington — society 
would simply be a weak reflex of the 
society of New York and other com- 
mercial centers. What I mean‘to say is 
that Washington society, though it 
shows distinct tendencies to break into 
cliques and sets, is as yet small enough 
to take what is worth taking into one 
camp, as it were. It is still able to pro- 
vide a common meeting ground. As yet 
the different elements do not refuse to 
fuse. 

We have no four hundred. We 
have a “smart set,” but beyond occupy- 
ing a more or less prominent position in 
the columns of the local society para- 
grapher, it doesn’t flaunt its doings in 
the face of the community. We have 
no “Bohemia.” We have, on the other 
hand, a political world which is almost 
as noisy at times. We have no ancestral 
trees, imposing and dull. We have, 
nevertheless, an aristocracy of brain and 








brawn, one which has done and is doing 
things. The commercial instinct, useful 
and commendable as it is in its proper 
sphere, is misplaced in Washington. 
The results of its successful application 
may open the doors of society to. you— 
Washington society is nothing if not 
charitable—it cannot permanently keep 
you there. What is wanted are men and 
women of the world, and commercialism 
does not produce them, as a rule, in the 
first generation. 

Contrast, for example, a dinner in 
Washington, or some other social func- 
tion, with a similar one in New York. 
The luxury of the latter is, no doubt, 
greater than that of the former. . The 
appointments~are nearer perfection. The 
display of wealth is more imposing. 
Yet note the difference in the atmos- 
phere, more especially when the men are 
left to themselves in the smoking room. 
Can anything more dreary be imagined 
than an after dinner gathering in the 
average society house in New York? 
Can anything more hopeless be con- 
ceived? Briefly put, it is the talk of the 
“shop” on the part of the older men, 
and that of “sport” among the younger 
set, which falls upon your ears. Na- 
tional policies, the latest discovery in the 
field of science, the book of the season, 
music, the drama, the fine arts, are sub- 
jects which, if you seek to introduce 
them, expose you to the danger of being 
considered either a prig or else an in- 
tolerable bore. You are lucky, indeed, 
if in discussing music or the fine arts 
you escape the suspicion of being not 
quite normal; in fact, effeminate. 

You may talk politics, but if you do 
you run the risk of encountering an 
otherwise intelligent New Yorker, as I 
did once, who, in the year of a presi- 
dential election, remarked with some- 
thing like pride that he never cared for 
politics, and that he didn’t even know 
the names of the two candidates put 
forward by the two parties! His foolish 
pride was matched only by the ignorance 
of another man whose culture in other 
directions could not have been ques- 


tioned, but who inquired whether his 
was really a United States 
many 





friend QO 


senator, and how senators the 











State of New York was entitled to, any- 
way, in‘ Congress! 

In Washington society it would be 
difficult, indeed, to match such political 
ignorance. Jt would be surprising, of 
course, if you could. The atmosphere 
of the place ts primarily political. But 
even on other subjects of- general in- 
terest men at least seem better informed 
than appear to be men in other cities of 
the country. No doubt the greater lei- 
sure they enjoy, the peace and repose 
that come to them when the day’s work 
is done, the absence of the storm and 
which accompany the business 
man’s active career in these days, make 
Washington men more attractive beings, 
socially, than are their friends in other 
cities. It seems to make them more 
men of the world; less breezy, perhaps, 
than men daily engaged in the rivalries 
of trade, but more wholesgme on the 
whole and infinitely more interesting. 

I have purposely dwelt upon the 
marked difference in the atmosphere of 
the smoking rooms of New York and 
Washington. [I shall be as frank in say- 
ing that the same difference is not par- 
ticularly noticeable in the drawing 
room. Men and women, in other words, 
seem to me very much the same when 
together in Washington as they are in 
New York. Their conversation takes 
no wider range; it is, plainly speaking, 
banal. Their views are no more liberal 
here than they are there; they are too 
often of the common garden variety, 
philistine, in fact. No one seems to 
dare to leave the beaten tracks. To be 
conventional—inane, almost—is not re- 
sented. The personal tittle-tattle, the 
current coin of gossip, the small-talk of 
quidnunes seem to satisfy most people 
after they have taken their seat at the 
table. I am talking, of course, of the 
average entertainment which figures the 
day after in the newspapers as a society 
“event.” There are exceptions—and 
conspicuous ones, too—but they are ex- 
ceptions in every sense. 

[ know very well that a general im- 
pression prevails elsewhere that the gen- 
eral society of Washington is more bril- 
liant than the society of other cities. 
This, in a measure, is true; it might 
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even be wholly true, were it not for the 
fact, or what I believe to be a fact, that 
the average woman in Washington so- 
ciety is not as clever as the average man, 
She is as lovely to look at, as charming 
and seductive almost, as her New York 
sister, but she is no cleverer; and she 
ought to be, to maintain the relative 
position toward her clever husband or 
brother. 

Let me explain. The whole atmos- 
phere of Washington, as I have already 
remarked, is essentially political. Near- 
ly every interest centering here has 
either its origin in, or bears some rela- 
tion to, the government. It is impos- 
sible, almost, to escape it. If you wish 
to get beyond the ordinary see-saw of 
society talk, you strike, sooner or iater, 
the subject of politics. Now, it is a re- 
markable fact—it strikes many shrewd 
observers so, at any rate—that the av- 
erage woman in Washington society 
knows little, and cares less, about poli- 
tics than she might about the quadrature 
of the circle. She may feel occasionally 
that she is called upon to say something 
on the subject of politics, but when she 
does she displays an ignorance and lack 
of intelligence which are in strange con- 
trast to the adaptability and wit with 
which she attacks other problems. 

She is in this respect quite unlike the 
Englishwoman of society, who as a poli- 
tician is the equal, almost, of her hus- 
band; whose views on public questions 
are listened to with respect, and whose 
influence is frequently felt in the settle- 
ment of public affairs. Great political 
houses, such as for generations have ex- 
isted in London, in which government 
leaders meet and members of the oppo- 
sition gather for the exchange of po- 
litical views or for consultation over 
public measures, do not exist in Wash- 
ington. The political salon so potent in 
the annals of France in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries has had no 
counterpart with us. 

I do not attempt to explain satisfac- 
torily so curious a lack of interest in 
things political on the part of our wom- 
en. I simply state what I believe to bea 
fact. Whatever the true reason for such 
a state of things, it cannot be due to the 
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absence of intelligence. Can it be that 
our women are irrevocably wedded to 
the idea, inculcated by foolish and un- 
thinking men, that they (the women) 
must be either dolls or superior beings 
raised on pedestals, to maintain their 
hold upon the other sex? Or is it that 
the ceaseless rounds of social gayety— 
the luncheons, the teas, the dinners, the 
receptions—sap their mental activity 
and render them unfit for anything 
more serious? 

The broader culture, then; the supe- 
rior intelligence which mark the intel- 
lectual phase of parts of Washington 
society life, are almost entirely sustained 
by the men. When left to themselves, 
as they are in the clubs, for instance, 
this becomes apparent at once. The 
subjects of conversation are more va- 
ried than in the average club elsewhere ; 
the knowledge and grasp of things more 
firm. 

And this is not to be wondered at. 
Go into the Metropolitan Club any af- 
ternoon in the course of the winter sea- 
son. You will find there between the 
hours of four and seven nearly every- 
body worth knowing in Washington. 
There are diplomats, jurists, legislators, 
men of science, officers of the army and 
navy, and travelers rubbing elbows with 
men who in their day made history, but 
now have chosen Washington as the 
spot in which to spend the evening of 
an eventful life. Match such material, 
if you can, in any other city of this coun- 
try. It would be impossible, I think. 
It is this which gives the cosmopolitan 
flavor to life at the national capital. It 
is this which, in the eyes of the members 
of that well-known club, is more than 
an offset to the lack of luxurious ap- 
pointments which form so oppressive a 
feature of many a New York club. 

And this leads me naturally to touch 
briefly upon club life in the capital. It 
is a comparatively recent growth; that 
is, a growth of the last twenty-five years. 
Yet it has taken firm root. There were 
difficulties, though, at first. The prin- 


cipal difficulty was, of course, that in 
the past the material upon which a club 
designed on the lines of the Metropoli- 
tan could draw for members was not 
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only limited, but was also constantly 
shifting. The “old residents” of the 
town, of whom I shall speak later on, 
held aloof for various reasons to which 
it is unnecessary to refer now. Of- 
ficials of the government rarely stayed 
longer than four years here. Newcom- 
ers of a desirable character were few 
and far between. All this has changed 
since Washington became a city chosen 
by many people of wealth as the most 
attractive spot in this country to which 
to retire after an active business life 


-elsewhere. 


Material for a purely social club then 
became at once more plentiful. Yet it 
would be a mistake to assume _ that 
wealth alone opens the doors of the 
Metropolitan Club to you. On the con- 
trary, it has happened more than once 
that wealth in the hands of the wrong 
man has pwoved fatal to its possessor in 
the attempt to secure admission to the 
club. Neither is official rank a guar- 
antee that its bearer will be made wel- 
come, as the friends of a distinguished 
officer of the army had occasion to find 
out not long ago. 

Nor is the fact that he is in the 
diplomatic service accepted as entitling 
a foreigner to admission to the club, 
though it may be regarded as prima 
facie evidence of his being a gentleman. 
Not so many years ago the governors 
of the club declined to pass favorably 
upon the candidacy of a certain secre- 
tary of embassy, now a full-fledged en- 
voy and minister plenipotentiary at a 
European court, who, as a result of the 
action of the club’s governors, asked 
his home government to transfer him to 
some other post. 

I mention this instance simply to em- 
phasize the important part played by 
this club in the social life of the capital. 
It is not absolutely necessary to belong 
to it, of course; but it is, on the other 
hand, a handicap not to be one of its 
members, and it is almost fatal to one’s 
social ambitions to have been rejected. 
All this sounds very silly, no doubt, and 
probably is most silly, but I am not 
concerned about that. What I am de- 
sirous to do is to record facts. 

And yet, after all is said that can be 

















said on the subject, you will find the 
club to be the most democratic and un- 
pretentious institution of its kind any- 
where. A very considerable proportion 
of its membership is made up of gov- 
ernment employees at salaries ridicu- 
lously small and professional men with 
incomes so modest as to constitute a 
perennial mystery as to how they man- 
age to make both ends meet. 

The constant query of newly arrived 
diplomats is why are not more senators 
and representatives seen at the Metro- 
politan. To anyone familiar with the 
type of the average politician an answer 
to this question would not be difficult to 
find. Indeed, the policy of the club might 
well be summed up in a paraphrase 
of Dante’s celebrated line: “‘All ye who 
enter here, leave business behind.” The 
Metropolitan Club, in other words, has 
no use for people who carry the shop 
about with them. The average politician 
does, I fear. 

There are other clubs, notably the 
Army and Navy and the Cosmos, the 
latter affected by the scientific men in 
the employ of the government, and by 
some wags designated as the “Old 
Men’s Christian Association,” but they 
play no part in the social life of the 
capital, compared with the Metropolitan. 
There, too, are the Alibi, a small and 
select coterie of congenial spirits who 
have created within its four walls a sort 
of Bohemia, and whose hospitality 
women of fashion enjoy with predilec- 
tion on certain nights of the week after 
the play; and the Country and Chevy 
Chase Clubs, which furnish outdoor 
pleasures to society in the spring after 
the arduous labors of the winter season 
are over. 

What influence, if any, does the 
White House exert upon the social life 
of Washington? You frequently hear 
the question asked, but I don’t know 
that it has ever been, or ever can be, 
answered satisfactorily. So much, you 
see, depends upon its occupants. Di- 
rectly, I should say, it exerts little or 
no influence; indirectly it does, I think, 
in that it furnishes a common meeting 
ground not only upon which the differ- 
ent strata of society can and do meet, 
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but also in that it sets the pace, as it 
were, for a certain etiquette which in a 
society so largely made up as ours is of 
officials seems absolutely necessary for 
the happiness of its members. 

One of the traditions of the place is 
that a certain foreign minister went 
home and to bed, where presently he had 
a fit, all because he had not been placed 
at table where he thought his rank en- 
titled him to sit. The story may be a 
slight exaggeration, but it serves to il- 
lustrate what importance is attached by 
the average official—and our own of- 
ficials are no less sensitive on this point 
than foreigners—to questions of rank 
and precedence. These questions the 
White House settles, not always to the 
satisfaction of everybody, but in its own 
way, to which, after all, it is entitled. 
To this extent, the White House influ- 
ences the doings of Washington society, 
no doubt. 

The cynical observer who has seen 
solemn justices of the Supreme Court 
voice formal protests against the indig- 
nity of having the diplomatic corps pass 
in front of the President at a reception 
before they themselves had been per- 
mitted to do so; who hears of a Speaker 
of the House of Representatives ab- 
senting himself from a public function 
for fear he may be snubbed in having 
some one else occupy a chair on which 
he thinks he ought to rest his weary 
bones; who reads the endless discus- 
sions in the public prints of the wrangle 
between senatorial families and the fam- 
ilies of the cabinet as to which is en- 
titled to the first call, and who listens to 
the tiresome cackle of dowagers at 
muffin-worries discussing the hardihood 
displayed by Mrs. Jones from Oshkosh 
in leaving the room before the wife of 
the ambassador from Timbuctoo—the 
cynical observer, I say, who notes these 
things will end, probably, by asking 
himself: “Is it or is it not a demo- 
cratic country we are living in?” 

For, turn in whichever direction he 
may, he is confronted by some unwrit- 
ten law of society which seems not based 
upon tradition at home, but on some 
precedent abroad. An invitation to the 
White House, for instance, twenty years 
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ago, would have been regarded as one 
to be accepted or declined to suit the 
convenience of the person invited. It 
is to-day regarded in the light of a 
“royal command.” As against it no 
other engagement is permitted to stand. 
And it is not merely confined to invita- 
tions issued directiy by the President. 
An attempt is now being made to ex- 
tend the rule so as to include members 
of the President’s family. We have 
reached the point, indeed, where a 
débutante about to give a dinner to 
other débutantes of the season, having 
issued invitations to it some four weeks 
ahead, absented herself from the dinner 
at her mother’s direction and went to 
the White House, because the day be- 
fore she had been asked over the tele- 
phone by the President’s daughter to 
join a theater party. 

To some of us who have seen the 
monarchs of the old world invite them- 
selves to the houses of their subjects, it 
seems odd that Washington etiquette 
compels the President to visit no other 
house except it be that of one of the 
members of his official family—in other 
words, the cabinet. We have at recep- 
tions at the White House a “behind the 
line’—a space reserved for favored 
guests in the room where the President 
shakes hands with those invited—from 
which vantage ground the passing 
throng is scrutinized by those within 
the “reservation,” and we reach the 
climax when the President, at the close 
of the reception, leads the “receiving 
party” to rooms above, where a supper 
is served, leaving other guests to find 
their way home, hungry and thirsty, as 
best they may. 

Now, it can with justice be remarked 
that there are difficulties in the way 
of the President extending the hos- 
pitalities of his house to the crowds 
he is compelled to invite. For one, 
his salary does not admit of it. 
That undoubtedly is true; but, never- 
theless, it seems unnecessary that we 
should ape the ways of royalty in a 
pinchbeck way. Washington society, 
however, approves of it on the whole. 
At any rate, it does not protest. On 
the contrary, its present tendency ap- 
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pears to be in the direction of still more 


stringent “regulations.” Hostesses lie 
awake nights haunted by thoughts of 
having unconsciously violated some law 
of etiquette. They are never quite sure 
they haven’t, and the endless discussions 
about rank, titles and precedence, which 
form so large a part of Washington life, 
are the result. 

Yet it is clear that in a small world 
made up largely of officials of one kind 
or another, and where the representa- 
tives of foreign governments are con- 
stantly on the alert lest the dignity of 
their office suffer through lack of proper 
appreciation on the part of those charged 
with the direction of public functions 
or private entertainments, there must 
be some system which everybody can 
follow. Such a system is constantly in 
the process of making. 

Sut while in this state of evolution 
the amusing incidents to wlhffch I have 
briefly referred occur, much to the de- 
light and amusement of those incapable 
of taking these things seriously. One is 
told, of course, that not to take them 
seriously shows a singular perversity of 
mind in view of the fact that history 
teaches us that ‘great wars have been 
fought over questions of precedence. 
There is probably no danger of that 
being done here. 

Still, when we recall that a couple of 
years or so ago a certain ambassador in 
the absence of the dean of the corps per- 
mitted the wife of the dean to precede 
him at the New Year’s reception at the 
White House, thereby laying the foun- 
dation for his imperial master’s dis- 
pleasure and causing him to be recalled 
ultimately in disgrace, we are compelled 
to admit that, for foreigners at least, 
questions of etiquette become sometimes 
questions of official life or death. Thank 
Heaven, Americans are on their native 
heath still able to see the humor of such 
situations. 

Most of Washington laughed when 
a few silly women attempted to intro- 
duce “‘courtesying” to the President at 
public receptions, and loud guffaws went 
around society at the antics of a cer- 
tain woman whose husband held high 
rank unquestionably, but who was so 
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fearful of other people not recognizing 
it that she regularly compelled him to 
leave the houses at which they were din- 
ing without waiting for the men to 
join the rest of the company in the 
drawing room after cigars and coffee. 
No doubt she was satisfied in her own 
mind that in so doing she prevented 
other women from leaving the house 
first, and thus indirectly casting a cloud 
upon her rank. 

An endless number of anecdotes, in- 
deed, might be told in illustration of 
Washington society’s folly in this re- 
gard. The simplicity of earlier days, 
when Washington was a purely South- 
ern city, with a society such as you still 
see in cities like Charleston or Savan- 
nah, has departed forever. In the last 
twenty years the importance of Wash- 
ington has increased tremendously with 
the growth and development of the 
country. It has increased likewise in 
the eyes of the world, and has become 
a center of world politics. The diplo- 
matic corps, always an important factor 
in the social life of the capital, has be- 
come more so since the great powers of 
Europe began accrediting ambassadors 
to our government, instead of ministers. 
Indeed, I know of no capital in the 
world where diplomats are as much 
made of as they are in Washington. 
Neither in London nor in Paris, and 
certainly mot in Vienna, does the fact 
that you are a diplomat open the doors 
of a single private house to you. In no 
first-class London club are its privileges 
extended to a diplomat as such. No 
self-respecting woman in Berlin or St. 
Petersburg would thrust—thrust, that’s 
the word—her hospitality upon stran- 
gers for no other reason, apparently, 
than that they happened to be in the 
diplomatic service of their countries. 

Yet here we have houses—not many, 
fortunately—which fairly yawn to ad- 
mit within their walls any foreigner, pro- 
vided he be a diplomat. It is one of 
the worst evidences of Washington so- 
ciety’s provincialism. And this trait in 
the character of Washington society is 
to be regretted the more as Europe is 
not in the habit, as a rule, of sending us 
its best or representative men. 
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Let anyone scan the long list of il- 
lustrious names that have represented 
our country at the court of St. James, 
for instance, and contrast it with a sim- 
ilar list made up of names which have 
figured in the diplomatic life of Wash- 
ington for the last quarter of a century, 
and my meaning will become clear. 

The truth is that too many European 
governments still regard Washington as 
a sort of Botany Bay, and that too many 
diplomats prefer going to a compara- 
tively obscure post in Europe rather than 
go to Washington. No one would pre- 
tend to say that the men who represent 
their countries in London, Paris, Vienna 
or Berlin would ever voluntarily come 
here. The reasons do not concern us. 
The facts remain to set us thinking. At 
least they-ought to. 

Our society closes its eyes to many 
things in the family life of diplomats 
which it would not tolerate for a single 
moment in the family life of Americans. 
The number of diplomatic closets con- 
taining awkward skeletons is appallingly 
large at all times; it never was as large 
as it is now. Yet it does not seem to 
impair the standing of any diplomat bold 
enough to open and shut his closet at 
will. Some of us fairly tumble over 
each other, indeed, in the eager desire 
to do him honor; and few, I should 
think, are the hostesses who would balk 
at the idea of having the skeleton sit at 
their table, provided they had a chance 
to entertain it. To this extent, pic- 
turesque and entertaining as the diplo- 
matic corps may be in the Vanity Fair of 
the capital, it is distinctly demoralizing 
to the tone of society. I am glad to say 
the best elements here realize this. 

The character of Washington society 
is constantly undergoing changes, but 
no change has been more marked than 
that which overtook it when the hegira 
of Western millionaires began to set in 
about twenty years ago. With a basis 
of Southern traits and habits, which 
can never be entirely eliminated, it has 
now a distinctively Chicago-Cincinnati- 
Pittsburg flavor. Washington society, as 
a whole, does not resent the coming of 
these people. On the contrary, I rather 
suspect it welcomes it. They have lined 
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our avenues with fine houses—palaces, 
in some instances. They have floated in 
upon us on rivers of champagne, as it 
were. They have buttressed their hold 
upon the affections of the hungry by tons 
of terrapin. They have turned the 
gloom of an official world into the gay- 
ety of a winter resort. They have made 
two entertainments grow where only one 
grew before. Surely they should be 
considered public benefactors. 

Yet many of us think they have also 
robbed us of much that was sweet, and 
tender, and gentle in the old life of 
Washington. Some of us have never 
become quite reconciled to the new or- 
der of things. Its noise and bustle and 
confusion, its bickerings aud rivalries, 
its sham and pretense so manifest at 
times, its constant unrest, disturb us. 

A few, only, of the old customs sur- 
vive. We still sit on the front steps 
when the weather permits. Our car- 
riages are still drawn up in front of 
the markets on certain days of the week. 
Our girls still continue to think it is en- 
tirely proper for them to walk through 
the public streets to the theater without 
head covering. We still persist in be- 
lieving in the primitive character and 
potency of the picnic and other bucolic 
diversions. We still dine in the middle 
of the day on Sunday. After that you 
will not be surprised to hear that our 
new-fangled friends who prefer tea and 
bridge to poker and mint julep call these 
good people derisively “cave dwellers.” 

“Cave dwellers,” “troglodytes,” or by 
whatever name this element in Wash- 
ington society may be called by the 
ultra-fashionable, it cannot be denied 
that it furnishes an important support 
to the social framework. The fashion- 
able element comes to-day and is gone 
to-morrow. The “cave dweller” re- 
mains. He is, naturally, an old resident 
of the place. In some instances, per- 
haps, his ancestors witnessed the birth of 
the city. Maybe he is, or has been, a 
distinguished public servant. As likely 
as not he is an officer of the army or 
navy on the retired list. Possibly he is 
a chronic grumbler who still lives in 
memories of “befoh the wah.” At any 
rate, his is the role played in New York 











by many a descendant of an old Knick- 
erbocker family. Like his Knickerbock- 
er friend, he only occasionally figures in 
the public eye; the eye, at least, of “so- 
ciety.” But that fact does not diminish 
in any respect the good opinion he has 
of himself. To him the doings of our 
fashionable folk are odious. He can- 
not quite forget the glory of departed 
days. Alas, for the weakness of human 
nature! Look down as he may, or look 
down as he pretends to look, upon -the 
fatuous folly of the Washington society 
of the present day, he joins it grumbling 
when he can, yet doesn’t permit an out- 
sider to say an unkind word of it, if he 
can’t. He lacks, you see, the power of 
objective analysis—again a sign of 
provincialism. 

If I have succeeded at all in con- 
veying in these few fugitive notes an 
adequate notion of what society in 
Washington really is, it will be seen 
that it is a bundle of contrasts and con- 
tradictions. It has no foundation in 
tradition. It has no strictly local color. 
It has some of the characteristics, and 
not always the best ones, of other sec- 
tions of the country. 

Here it is that the customs of the 
North and South meet, and that the 
older civilization of the East is brought 
face to face with the breezy manners 
of the West. Here brain still stands on 
an equal footing with wealthe Here the 
game of politics takes the place of the 
excitement attending the varying for- 
tunes of a commercial community. Here 
no one need despair of being either in 
or of society. 

Cosmopolitan in that it asks nothing 
of you except not to bore it, Washing- 
ton society becomes hopelessly provincial 
when it sinks its proper pride to ape 
foreign customs. But with an unlimited 
capacity for expansion we shall outgrow 
that. We shall certainly outgrow it if 
we refuse to take ourselves too seri- 
ously. Whatever others may think of 
us, the good opinion we have of our- 
selves is not in the least affected by the 
fact that ours, on the whole, is a society 
whose future does not lie behind it. 

Tradition, in other words, we would 
consider in many respects a handicap. 
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Repose would deprive us of our chief 
charm, we think. We frankly glory in 
the fact that we are still in the making; 
that, with us, the stable element, else- 
where so potent in determining the vari- 
ous phases of social intercourse, plays 
a secondary role only; and that, without 
apparently too much prejudice, new- 
comers are made as welcome among us, 
provided they have something in them 
to make the welcome worth while, as 
they might be in any mining camp of 
the far West. 

In our cosmopolitan tendencies we 
may not have reached the point yet 
where we would take up boldly as a 
social lion the long-haired manager of a 
Wild West show, as London did once, 
nor can it be said of us that we have the 
independence and courage of sitting in 
broad daylight at the feet of some ‘‘Hog- 
genheimer, of Park Lane,” but we may 
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get there one of these days. Who 
knows? Even without going to such 
extremes, however, there can be no 
doubt, notwithstanding our small set- 
ting, that our cosmopolitan character 
will become more and more fixed, and 
that the rough edges of provincialism 
will gradually wear off. 

Meanwhile, we do not dream of tak- 
ing for a model the society of New 
York, so lovely to look at and so tire- 
some to talk to; we can afford to smile 
at Beacon Street, and its exasperating 
claims to superior culture and refine- 
ment; and we contemplate without. envy 
the ancestral trees kept green with such 
painstaking care and industry amid the 
solitudes of Rittenhouse Square. Ours 
I repeat, is a society unique almost in 
its easy-going liberality. And yet it 
takes itself seriously at times, I fear 
quite seriously. 


i 


TWO MYSTERIES 


I. 


HIS mystery chills: 

Not by our wills 
Launchéd are we 
Upon life’s sea. 
Fates, unbesought, 
Darkly have wrought, 
And we are—Soul! 
Sans home, sans goal! 


II. 


This mystery thrills: 
By our high wills 
May we emprise 

All seas, all skies! 

Sc we but choose, 
Fate shall refuse 
Not any goal! 

Are we not—Soul? 


Mary WHEELER. 











MAID AND THE MAJOR 


By Owen Oliver 


AJOR CARSON and 
Pom-Pom garrisoned No. 
1, Myrtle Villas. Miss 
Maidment and Long Tom 
were intrenched in No. 3. 

pe a The war arose because 
Pom-Pom was a dog, and Long Tom 
was a Cat. 

No. 2 was a friendly state occupied 
by old Mrs. Mortimer. She could not 
persuade the four-footed belligerents to 
respect the neutrality of her garden, but 
she kept peace between the human bel- 
ligerents in her drawing room till diplo- 
matic relations were interrupted. This 
took place after Miss Maidment had 
suggested, in the neatest of feminine 
writing and the chilliest of feminine 
phrases, that the major should chain 
and muzzle Pom-Pom; and the major 
had advised her, with masculine brevity, 
to drown Long Tom. The next day 
Miss Maidment’s maid cast brooms and 
a tinkling dustpan after Pom-Pom, and 
the major’s man threw a pail of water 
over Long Tom. 

At this stage it was understood on 
both sides that war was declared. The 
major and the maid called separately 
on Mrs. Mortimer and informed her 
that they could never consent to meet 
the other again. Mrs. Mortimer called 
them “a silly boy” and “a silly girl” re- 
spectively. They were a “boy” and 
“irl” of forty and thirty-five, but Mrs. 
Mortimer was eighty, so they seemed 
young to her. The major was only re- 
tired because he had been wounded in 
the South African war, and the maid 
did not look her age. Mrs. Mortimer 
further suggested that, if they wanted 
to quarrel, they had better get married. 
Each left abruptly when she made the 
suggestion. 








The war continued for two months— 
till a fortnight before Christmas—with- 
out decisive results, though there were 
several “regrettable incidents,” and both 
Pom-Pom and Long Tom bore honor- 
able scars.. Then the neutrality of the 
friendly state was imperiled by the ar- 
rival of a new force. It was called 
Stanley James Mortimer, and its age 
was eight, and it had come home from 
India to live with grandmother. 

The belligerents eyed Stanley James 
doubtfully from their respective houses 
as he jumped from the cab. He was a 
large, nice-locking, smiling boy, and 
very friendly with the world in general. 
Long Tom came stealthily toward him 
from an ambush and purred. Pom- 
Pom jumped out of the kitchen window 
and wagged his tail at him. Stanley 
James knelt down on the pavement and 
stroked both of them, and tucked one 
under each arm when they wanted to 
fight. The major and the maid both 
recognized at once that there was a risk 
of armed intervention. 

The major nodded at Stanley James 
from his window, and decided to enlist 
him against the maid and her cat. The 
maid kissed her hand to him, and re- 
solved to bribe him to take part against 
the dog and the major. His grand- 
mother cautioned him against offensive 
alliance with either. “Good little boys,” 
she stated, “do not hurt either dogs or 
cats; and they never throw stones near 
the windows.” 

The next morning after breakfast 
Stanley James went down the garden 
and climbed on the major’s wall to look 
for the dog. He found the major also. 

“Hello, my man!” the major said. 
“What’s vour name?” 


“Stanley James Mortimer. I’ve come 




















home from India ’cause I’m eight, and 
if I didn’t I should grow up black, 
mummy says. What’s your name? And 
what’s his name? And why haven't 
you any fork arm?” Stanley James 
could never remember “right” and 
“left.” 

“My name is Walter Carson—Major 
Walter Carson. His name is Pom-Pom. 
My fork arm got hurt at Colenso—in 
the war, you know.” 

Stanley James nodded. He knew all 
about Colenso, because father had shown 
him with his leaden soldiers, 

“How many Boers did 
bite ?”’ he asked, eagerly. 

“TI didn’t take him to the war,” the 
major explained. 

“Can’t he fight ?” 

“He can fight dogs and cats. There’s 
a beastly black cat over there”—the 
major jerked his thumb toward No. 3 
—‘that I hope he'll kill some day. I 
should keep it out of your grandmother’s 
garden if I were you. It’s always 
scratching up things, the brute! You’d 
better not let the wom—the lady next 
door see you chase it, though, Stanley.” 

“Do you mean the servant-woman, 
or the pretty one?” Stanley James in- 
quired. 

“The pretty one? Umph! Yes, that’s 
the one. She looks all right, but she 
isn’t. Do you know, she wanted me to 
chain old Pom-Pom up and muzzle 
him, for fear he should bite her cat! 
Well, you’d like to come and see my 
sword and guns, wouldn’t you?” 

So Stanley James spent the morning 
at the major’s, and brought back an old 
mess jacket and a khaki helmet, and 
showed his grandmother how to present 
arms with the poker, and knocked a 
vase off the mantelshelf, and she said 
that little boys should always be careful. 

The major and Pom-Pom went out 
in the afternoon. So Stanley James 
climbed on the maid’s wall, instead of 
theirs, and Long Tom came and sat 
beside him, and presently “the pretty 
lady” came down the garden and talked 
to them. 

“He is a very clever cat,” she de- 
clared. “He can beg and shake hands, 
and do all sorts of things. You may 
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have him in your garden, so long as you 
keep that horrid dog away. It really 
isn’t safe for you to play with that dog, 
dear. He’s the most savage creature; 
and his master is a cruel man. Do you 
know, he actually wanted me to drown 
poor old Long Tom! We _ wouldn't 
drown him, would we, Tommy, dear? 
We’d like to drown the horrid dog of 
the horrid man, wouldn’t we, Tom- 
mums?” 

Stanley James looked troubled. He 
didn’t want Long Tom drowned, and 
he’ didn’t wish to offend the nice lady; 
but he didn’t agree that Pom-Pom was 
savage or horrid; and he thought that 
she couldn’t know that the major was 
a hero, or she would never say such 
things of him. 

“The Boers shot his arm at Colenso,” 
he remarked. “It broke the bone in 
bits, and he laid there all night, and they 
cut it off.” 

Miss Maidment 
flushed. 

“T shouldn’t have called him horrid, 
perhaps,” she confessed; “but he really 
isn’t kind to poor Long Tom. Why, 
one morning he—— But we won’t say 
any more about him. Would you like 
to come to tea with me?” 

So Stanley James went to tea and 
played with Long Tom; and Miss Maid- 
ment told him fairy stories, and gave 
him three kinds of cake; and when he 
went home she kissed him. He kissed 
her back, because she reminded him of 
mummy in India. 

The next morning, when Stanley 
James went down the garden, Pom- 
Pom jumped on his wall and barked; 
and Long Tom jumped on his wall and 
mewed; and Stanley James called to 
them in turn. The dog jumped down 
and approached him cautiously on one 
side, growling and showing his teeth 
at the cat. The cat advanced stealthily 
on the other side, arching his back and 
spitting at the dog. Stanley James im- 
prisoned one with each hand, and lec- 
tured them till they understood that 
they must behave peacefully while they 
were on neutral ground. Then he 
begged a piece of meat for each of them 
from cook ; and then they all ran up and 


shuddered and 
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down the garden, shouting, and bark- 
ing, and mewing according to their kind. 
The major and the maid looked over 
the opposite walls to watch them, and 
talked to one another through Stanley 
James. 

“Be careful the dog does not bite, 
Stanley,” said the maid. “He is very 
ill-tempered.” 

“Mind the cat doesn’t scratch, Stan- 
ley,” said the major. “He is a treach- 
erous brute.” 

“T am glad that you have too much 
sense to encourage the dog in his 
viciousness, Stanley,” the maid ob- 
served. ‘People who set dogs on to 
fight are worse than their dogs.” 

“Don’t let the cat tear up your grand- 
mother’s flower beds, Stanley,” the 
major advised. “You can’t blame cats 
for doing such things. It is the people 
who keep them, and let them run wild, 
who are responsible.” 

“Why don’t you come and play, too?” 
Stanley James asked, looking from one 
to the other; but both declined the invi- 
tation. When Stanley James deplored 
this to his grandmother, the old lady 
laughed to herself for a long time. He 
had noticed before that grown-up peo- 
ple often laugh when there is nothing to 
laugh at. 

“It’s a pity you can’t take one of 
them under each arm, and make them 
friends, like you did the dog and the 
cat,” she said. He knew, then, that she 
was laughing at him, because his arms 
weren't nearly long enough. 

From this time the dog and the cat 
fought only in the front gardens, and 
even then Stanley James generally 
rushed out, hatless and with his indoor 
overall and slippers on, and separated 
them. He spoke to them very severely 
on such occasions; and from the man- 
ner in which they wagged their tails he 
thought they understood. Anyhow, 
the fights became less frequent; and 
once or twice they actually met without 
growling and swearing at one another. 

If the major and the maid objected to 
Stanley James’ interference they did 
not say so. The major bought him a 
huge card of soldier’s trappings, and 
took him to the hippodrome. The maid 











gave him a toy tricycle and took him to 
the circus. Grandmother gave him a 
penny every day, and said that, except 
for breaking three windows and two 
tumblers, and tobogganing down the 
stairs on the ironing board, and spilling 
ink on the carpet, and regulating the 
hall clock with the sugar tongs, and 
dressing the bust of Marcus Aurelius 
in a cap-and blazer, and carpentering on 
the card table, and a few other things, 
he was a very good boy. (She did not 
mention the exceptions when she wrote 
to his mother.) So they were all very 
good friends together—except the maid 
and the major. 

A few days before Christmas there 
was a frost, and then a thaw. Stanley 
James was sliding on the slide that he 
had made by watering the path—the 
major suggested this, but grandma did 
not know—when he heard a commotion 
in the scullery at Miss Maidment’s. He 
went over the wall to inquire what was 
the matter, and found Miss Maidment, 
very wet, trying to tie up a burst in the 
main pipe with a towel. The servant 
couldn’t find a plumber, she said, and 
the place would soon be flooded, and 
she’d give anything for a man to do it. 
Stanley James didn’t say anything, but 
ran straight off to the major’s. 

“T say,” he began, “you know Miss 
Maidment, don’t you?” 

“I believe,” said the major, grimly, 
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“Well,” said Stanley James, “she’s 
burst.” 

“Burst! Oh-h! You mean_ her 
pipes?” 

“No. She doesn’t smoke.” Stanley 
James laughed at the idea. “It’s the 
thing that the water goes in. Only it 


comes out now. And she’s wetted all 
over. And she can’t get a water-man 
to stop it.” 

“Did she send you to me?” 

“No-o; but—— You weren't fright- 
ened of the Boers, were you?” 

“Not particularly, but——’” 

“Then you're not frightened of the 
water, are you?’ 

“No,” the major laughed. “But I’m 
frightened of Miss Maidment.” 
Stanley James looked puzzled. He 
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wasn’t afraid of Miss Maidment, and 
he didn’t see how anyone could be, but 
he knew that grown-up people have 
curious prejudices which a little boy 
must humor. 

“T’ll come with you,” he promised. 
“J won't let her hurt you.” 

So the major went with him, carrying 
a big coal-hammer. Stanley James took 
him in the scullery door, and he had bat- 
tered in the pipe before Miss Maidment 
knew that he was there. He was drip- 
ping when he ‘had finished, for his 
plumbing was more vigorous than skill- 
ful. 

“T am so sorry,” she told him. “No, 
please don’t say it is nothing. It is very 
—very chivalrous of you. I hope you 
aren’t very wet?” 

The major smiled grimly, and wrung 
out his jacket. 

“T am glad to have been of this small 
service to you,” he said. “My clumsy 
mending will not last for long. I will 
try to find the turncock for you.” 

He went off for the turncock without 
waiting to change his wet clothes. The 
next day he had a nasty touch of rheu- 
matism. 

“He’s got aches in his arms and legs,” 
Stanley James told the maid. “He calls 
them attic rooms.” 

“Rheumatics,’ she suggested, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

“What you catch when you're left on 
the battlefield all night. Atkins says he 
ought to have known better than to get 
wet; and they hurt awful.” 

“Oh, dear!” cried the maid. “It’s all 
thre ugh me. IT must do something.” 


So she went to the chemist’s and got 
lotion that her great uncle used for 
rheumatism, and sent it in by Stanley 
James. The major told him to thank 
her, and told Atkins to throw the stuff 
away; but Atkins insisted on rubbing 
him 


with it. He gave Atkins notice in 
consequence, but Atkins refused to take 
it. ‘“*’Tain’t a bottle of doctor’s stuff as 
could part the major an’ me,” he told 
the hous« keeper. 

In spite of the lotion, the major was 
unable to walk the next day. Miss 
Maidment called to inquire after his 
health, and the major saw her. She was 
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very sympathetic, and he was very po- 
lite. He didn’t mind a few twinges, he 
said, but he was troubled at not being 
able to go out and buy Stanley James’ 
Christmas present. He wanted to get a 
large toy fort of a particular description, 
and garrison it with a particular kind of 
leaden soldiers, and a particular sort of 
guns, and to provide an attacking force 
of the proper description and a quantity 
of Boers. Miss Maidment offered to act 
as his agent, and he accepted the offer. 
She found so much difficulty in carrying 
out his precise instructions that she 
brought a cabful of articles for him to 
choose from. He managed to make a 
selection from them, although, as he ex- 
plained to her, the bayonets were too 
long in proportion to the rifles, and the 
guns Mark JJ. instead of Mark JI//., 
and the Boers were too clean—much 
too clean! 

“Stanley will soon remedy that,” she 
assured him. “Isn’t he a dear little fel- 
low? So kind to everyone and every- 
thing.” 

“Yes,” said the major, thoughtfully. 
“He sets an example to me.” 

“To us,” the maid corrected, gently. 

She smiled at the major, and he smiled 
at her, till Pom-Pom looked up and 
growled. He did not like the major to 
smile at other people. But she knelt 
down on the hearthrug and stroked him, 
and called him “dear old doggie.’ Pom- 
Pom knew from her voice that she 
didn’t just say it, but really meant it. 
You can never deceive a dog in that. 
So he ceased to growl, and poked his 
nose into her hand. The major resolved 
to buy Long Tom a little collar, with a 
bell, as a peace offering. 

After this, the rheumatism mended 
gradually. Two days before Christmas 
the major was able to go for a short 
walk with Stanley James. He got very 
stiff and tired on the homeward jour- 
ney, and, as it happened, they met Miss 
Maidment. She was wrapped up in soft 
furs, and her face was pink, and even 
Stanley James noticed how nice she 
looked. 

“She’s like a Christmas picture,” he 
whispered to the major. 

The major nodded emphatically. He 
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was leaning on Stanley James’ shoulder, 
and wincing a little with the pain. She 
winced, too, when she noticed. 
“T wish I could help you,” she said. 
“We could carry him between us,” 
Stanley James proposed. 


“Perhaps, if I might take your 
arm—— ?” the major suggested. 
“Certainly,” she agreed. “With 


pleasure.” 

So, between the two of them, they got 
the major home. He seemed loath to 
leave them when they arrived at his 
door. “It has been so pleasant,” he told 
the maid, “my—our walk with you. I 
don’t feel that I have had enough.” 

“T am sure,” she insisted, “you have 
had enough for to-day.” 

“Tf I might hope that we should con- 
tinue it some other day?” he suggested, 
and she looked at the ground demurely. 

“Anyone,” she said, “may hope.” 

“To-morrow afternoon?” the major 
inquired, persuasively. ° 

“I had thought of taking Stanley 
James for a walk to-morrow afternoon ; 
but if you want him is 

“T shall have to come with you,” said 
the major. “At what time shall we 
start?” 

So they went for a walk together the 
next afternoon, and the major got tired 
again, and they had to help him home 
between them as before; but he was able 
to walk better, Stanley James thought, 
because he leaned less on him. 

On the following day, Stanley James 
had his Christmas party. Grandma had 
had a Christmas tree prepared for him; 
and as they knew no children, she let 
him ask the maid and the major. 

“You'd better not tell either of them 
that the other is coming,” she said. 
“They think they don’t want to meet one 
another.” 

When Stanley James explained that 
they did not mind meeting one another 
now, grandma laughed one of her curi- 
ous laughs, that he did not understand, 
and said that she always knew. 
Anyhow, they both came. At Stanley 

















James’ request, they brought Pom-Pom 
and Long Tom, who laid down close to- 
gether on the hearthrug. At the close 
of the evening, Stanley James held one 
in each arm and rubbed their faces to- 


gether. He said it was to make them 
kiss and be friends. 
Grandma smiled down at him and 


stroked his hair; and smiled at the maid 
and the major, who were sitting side by 
side on the sofa, and they smiled at her, 
and at Pom-Pom, and Long Tom, and 
Stanley James. : 

“Make the major and Miss Maidment 
friends, too, Stanley,” the old lady com- 
manded, with a sudden alertness in her 
pleasant old voice. 

Stanley James looked up at her doubt- 
fully. The words sounded like a joke, 
but her voice sounded as if-she meant 
them. 

“They’re too big, gran’ma,” he pro- 
tested, with his blue eyes wide open. 

“Not a bit of it, dear,” said grandma. 
“You just try.” 

So Stanley James got up from the 
hearthrug, and jumped on the sofa, be- 
hind the maid and the major, and pulled 
their heads a little closer. 

“You've got to be friends,” he told 
them. “Gran’ma says so.” 

They laughed two very soft laughs, 
and the major held out his hand. 

“I think we are friends,” he said. 
“Aren’t we?” 

“Yes.” The maid put out her hand, 
and his fingers closed over it. “There, 
Stanley! We’ve made friends.” 

“But you haven’t done it properly,” 
Stanley James objected. 

The major looked at the maid, but the 
maid would not look at the major. She 
looked . at’ grandma _ instead; and 
grandma smiled and nodded several 
times. ' 

“T’m an old woman, my :dears,” 
said. “You needn’t mind me.” 

And Stanley James tugged, with one 
chubby arm round each of their necks, 
till their faces were nearer and nearer, 
and made them friends! 


she 
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VOTIVE OFFERING 


By Katharine C, Thurston 


Author of ‘‘The Circle,” ‘‘The Masquerader,” Ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


HERE is an influence in 
all the greater works of 
God that potently, if un- 
consciously, affects the 
lives that lie within its 
\) shadow; and the sea, the 
sky, but above all the infinitely toned 
and infinitely shadowed hills, cast un- 
erring reflections into the human soul. 

In the wonderful Spanish valley that 
runs northward from Barcelona lies the 
village of Monistrol; and above that vil- 
lage, in gray and lonely grandeur, tow- 
ers Montserrat. As one looks upon it 
from below, Montserrat seems to rise 
sheer and jagged to the clouds. The 
slabs of smooth stone, the masses of 
rosemary and cistus, the sturdy peach 
and plane trees clinging to its sides, are 
like a garment that has been woven by 
time; and on a first glance, one in- 
stinctively admits that in the shadow 
of such a scene it is but the indisputable 
law of nature that the elemental emo- 
tions of the heart must generate quickly, 
and must die hard. 

The house of Juan Ralas was the last 
but one of the semicircle of dwellings 
that form the village of Monistrol; and 
on a certain autumn evening the sun fell 
upon it with almost summer warmth. 
The faint pink of its stucco was deep- 
ened to rose color, the small window 
panes shone like so many rubies, and 
Dolores—the wife of Juan Ralas— 
stood as in a glory, as she leaned against 
the doorpost, looking absently along the 
road that runs toward Sabadell. 

The women of Catalonia are, for the 
most part, plain; but Dolores was ob- 








viously of the south. And as she stood 
there, shading her eyes from the daz- 
zling light, she was a sight to set the 
pulses throbbing in mere appreciation of 
her being. 

Three years before, Juan Ralas had 
gone to Xeres to carry home six casks 
of wine for his master, Don Michaelo 
Garcia, and in Xeres he had seen Do- 
lores. He had carried the casks back to 
Monistrol, and as he rolled them into 
Don Michaelo’s cellar, he had looked up 
into his master’s face, in his slow and 
inscrutable way, and had volunteered 
the information that, in addition to the 
wine, he had brought home a wife. 

From that point things had drifted 
on, placidly, monotonously, neutrally. 
The Spanish marriage rarely has its 
foundation in mutual love; the mutual 
love comes sometimes as an _ after- 
thought, but in a land so warm and in- 
dolent it is unwise to deal in future pos- 
sibilities. To Dolores, the existence was 
tolerable—no better and no worse than 
the existences around her. Juan’s wages 
were good; he was more virtuous, if 
more taciturn, than his neighbors; and 
she had never known him harsh. For 
the rest, she was like a plant in winter— 
unconscious that within herself lay pos- 
sibilities that needed but the first touch 
of a congenial atmosphere to quicken 
into life. 

The rose-colored mist that encircled 
her faded to a fainter tone, as the sun 
sank a degree lower, and unconsciously 
she altered the position of her sheltering 
hand. As she leaned against the door- 
post, and looked along the southern 
road, she was watching the figure of a 
man that, outlined against the dusty 

















road, drew nearer and ever nearer to 
the village. She had noticed the figure 
first as a mere blot against the sunset 
haze; but, keeping her eyes upon it, it 
had grown into her curiosity as an idea 
takes form and grows to the proportion 
of the mind. She found herself involun- 
tarily waiting for the moment when the 
stranger should disappear in the last 
bend of the road, to emerge into her 
fuller view not a hundred yards away. 

Who could he be? she wondered, as 
her eyes moved rapidly over the tall, 
lithe figure, and the face as yet only 
partly discernible in the glowing light. 
Except on the days of the great fiesta 
at Montserrat, visitors were few at 
Monistrol. And then again, he was 
coming up the southern road! That 
thought lent him an added interest— 
and carried with it a faint pang of 
homesickness. For did not Xeres lie to 
the south ? 

The conflicting ideas coursed one 
upon the other, warming her blood and 
brightening her eyes. The wave of 
emotion swept across her as the un- 
known traveler turned out of sight; and 
the glow, the color that it left behind, 
were still upon her face as he reap- 
peared. On the instant—as though fate 
had prearranged the incident—their 
eyes met. 

The electric spontaneity of the glance, 
the beauty of the dark, glowing face 
framed in the doorway, arrested the pe- 
destrian. Almost without volition, he 
halted before Dolores. 

“T am a stranger,” he said, simply, as 
though no more pertinent words oc- 
curred to him. 

She looked up, her lips parted eagerly 
and her lashes fluttered. 

““You come from the south?” she said, 
her bright glance flashing from his mo- 
bile mouth to the restless eyes, that con- 
trasted feverishly and brilliantly with 
his pale face. 

“Yes,” he answered, still regarding 
her. “I come from Xeres.” 

Dolores drew in her breath with a 
little gasp, and the warm color flooded 
her face. 

“From 


’ 


Xeres!’’ she exclaimed. “I, 
Then, realizing 


too, come from Xeres.” 
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the warmth of her tone, she checked her- 
self. “The sefior will pardon me!” she 
added, dropping her eyes. “What is 
the sefior’s pleasure ?” 

The man smiled. 

“My greatest pleasure would be to 
talk to you of your home,” he said, 
softly, his eyes still upon her face. “But 
for the moment I seek a lodging for the 
night. To-morrow I go on again”— 
he vaguely indicated the direction of 
Montserrat—‘“but to-night I sleep in 
Monistrol. Will you advise me where 
I can find the cleanest bed? I shall not 
grumble if it’s hard.” 

Dolores looked up again from be- 
neath her lashes, and the corners of her 
mouth lifted, in response to his smile. 

“There is the Posada,” she said, 
slowly ; ‘‘but there is also a room in this 
house. Juan lets it to visitors at the 
fiesta time. They say it is better than 
the Posada.” Once more the thick 
lashes hid her eyes. 

Behind them, the rose color was dy- 
ing out of the sky, and with the sinking 
of the sun a faint, cold breath of air 
stole upward from the west. With a 
sudden, hurried movement, the stranger 
turned his eyes from the bent head of 
Dolores to Montserrat, looming high 
above them. For an instant, the shadow 
of the gray mountain seemed to rest 
upon his face, extinguishing the fire in 
his eyes ; then, as by an effort of will, he 
turned slowly round, swung his wallet 
from his shoulder, and laid it in the 
doorway of the house. 

“With Juan’s permission,” he said, 
slowly, “I think I will stay here.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Night falls easily in Spain. Inside 
the house of Juan Ralas, the mariposa— 
the rushlight of the poor—threw shad- 
ows upon the floor; outside, the moon 
hung low and golden in the sky; and 
through the open door the faint breeze 
blew in from the rustling oleander 
bushes, carrying with it a scent of au- 
tumnal flowers. 

Presently the light wavered in this 
fitful wind, and the stranger, who sat at 
the center table, raised his head and 
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glaneed across the room. Seven days 
had drifted by since the evening of his 
coming, and -he was still at Monistrol. 
But the reason of his coming and the 
reason of his staying no one—not even 
Juan Ralas—attempted to inquire. He 
paid well for the little he received; and 
when not occupied in restless wander- 
ings over the. countryside, asked no 
other entertainment than to sit and 
watch Dolores at her household tasks. 

To-night, the coarse white supper- 
cloth was still upon the table; one chair 
was awkwardly pushed back, as Juan 
had left it before going out; and the re- 
mains of the frugal soup, with its flavor 
of azafran, still lay in the bowl. Pres- 
ently the stranger’s glance strayed from 
the open door, and as his eyes returned 
to the homely details of the table the 
somber fire that burned within them 
seemed suddenly to deepen. With an 
abrupt movement he rose from his chair. 

At the end of the room, Dolores was 
setting the supper plates aside. She 
worked quickly and nervously; and 
from time to time the crockery rattled 
in her hands. At sound of the stranger’s 
movement she turned with a start. And 
again, as on the night of his coming, 
their eyes met in a long, involuntary 
look. 

For one moment they stood regarding 
each other; then a very faint gasp 
slipped from Dolores’ lips, and the stran- 
ger stepped forward, holding out his 
hands. 

No word was spoken by either as 
their fingers touched; but each was con- 
scious of a dryness in the throat and a 
wild, unsteady beating of the heart. 

In silence he took the plates from 
her, and, setting them aside, drew her 
unresistingly toward the open door. 

Still moving without speech, they 
crossed the road and passed into the 
maize fields that, shorn of their harvest, 
lay like a carpet of gold beneath the 
October moon. To the last day of her 
life, Dolores remembered the touch of 
the stubble under her feet and the lan- 
guorous scent of the autumn night. 

With the same mute intensity of 
manner he guided her forward. But 
as the further boundary of the field was 
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reached, he halted suddenly, and with an 
uncontrollable gesture caught her in his 
arms. 

The action was so strong and swift 
that she swayed; and for an instant he 
stood, half supporting, half embracing 
her lithe, supple figure, while her face, 
glowing and agitated, was raised to his. 

For a space he stood almost motion- 
less, watching the play of the moonlight 
on her lips and lashes; then, with a 
fresh and vehement impulse, he strained 
her closer to him. 

“Why are there such women as you ?” 
he said, in a quick whisper. ‘‘What are 
you made for? Why do you exist?” 

Dolores trembled, and her lashes flut- 
tered and drooped. Every fiber of her 
being responded to the violent, primitive 
expression of his emotion. It was the 
cylmination—the inevitable end to the 
seven wonderful days in which his rest- 
less glance had followed her so fever- 
ishly. Home, husband, duties, all were 
eliminated from her horizon. With 
native, sensuous joy she was conscious 
of only one sensation—the sensation of 
being poignantly alive. 

But the man—the product of higher 
civilizing influences—was debarred from 
this. Within him the higher and the 
lower elements of nature were bitterly 
at war. The signs of struggle were vis- 
ible in his excited eyes, in his colorless 
face, even in the spasmodic pressure of 
the arms. At last the conflicting 
thoughts within him found voice again. 
With a new impulse he drew away from 
her, holding her at arm’s length. 

“Answer me?” he said, almost rough- 
ly. ‘Why do such women as you exist ? 
Why are you given hair, and eyes, and 
lips, and set in the roadway as a hin- 
drance to men?” In his vehemence he 
shook her slightly. 

With a swift gesture, she threw back 
her head and looked at him with half- 
shut eyes. 

“Am I beautiful to you, sefor?” The 
words floated to him in a faint whisper. 
He looked at her silently, conscious of 
her warm vitality, of her soft, swift 
breathing, of her lingering glance. 

“Sefior, am I beautiful to you?” With 
the subtlety of movement that only the 
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Spaniard can command she _ stepped 
closer to him, her head still thrown: 


back, her white teeth showing through 
her parted lips. 

The appeal was beyond resistance. 
The stranger’s face .turned a_ shade 
paler ; then he leaned forward and kissed 
her fiercely on the lips. 

As he raised his head, she freed her 
body, and with a swift, sinuous move- 
ment flung her arms about his neck. 

“Oh, I love you!” she cried. “I love 
you! I love you! Tell me that I am 
beautiful to you!” 

At the warmth of her words, a wave 
of emotion swept over his mind. Invol- 
untarily, inconsequently, he glanced be- 
hind him to where Montserrat towered 
like a reminding shadow; and again, as 
on the evening of his coming, a gray 
hue overspread his face. With an al- 
most frightened movement he attempted 
to free himself. 

In swift instinct, Dolores raised her 
head. 

“Sefior, I am beautiful ? 
beautiful ?” 

“Very beautiful.” 

“Ah!” she gave a little gasp of glad- 
“And you love me?” Her voice 
thrilled again. 

With a sudden violent gesture he lib- 
erated himself from her arms. 

“Senor!” Her breath caught. 

He stood, looking at her with dilated 


eves. 


You find me 


ness, 


“Senor, you love me?” she repeated. 
“You me?’ She swayed toward 
him. 

For one swift instant he caught and 
eld her, her 
-: then his arms relaxed, and she 
lindly conscious of 
1e shadow of the boundary wall, while 
he strode swiftly out of sight, across 
the carpet of cropped maize. 


love 


L-3 : - ? . 
kissing her eyes, her lips, 


CHAPTER iii. 


The world’s calendars 
hung in its remote corners. 


are seldom 
In villages 


like Monistrol days, weeks, months, even 
years succeed each other, and the only 
record of their passage lies in the tale 
? 


leaths, the condition of the 


of births and « 
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weather, or the prospect of the crops. 
Three winters’ and three summers had 
closed in upon the coming of the’ stran- 
ger and upon the morning, eight days 
later, when his room had been found 
empty and his bed unused; and the sole 
trace of that advent and departure was 
to be found in Dolores’ face. 

The house of Juan Ralas still stood 
the last but one in the semicircle of 
dwellings; in the kitchen, the ornilla 
still burned its charcoal, and the round 
of life went on; but the wife of Juan 
Ralas was changed as the young vine 
changes under the breath of blight. 


lor three successive seasons she had 
waited in rigid silence for some word, 
some token from the man who had 


crossed her life, and passed out into the 
unknown; for three successive seasons 
she had seen the crowd of pilgrims pass 
like a rainbow through Monistrol and 
up the mountain side, to be absorbed 
into the remoteness of the monastery ; 
and for the three long years she had ex- 
isted, consumed by a fever of hope and 
longing, until at last the hope had worn 
to anxiety, the anxiety to dread, the 
dread to something bordering on de- 
spair. Then, upon the misery of her 
mind, an inspiration had dawned. It 
1ad suddenly occurred to her passion- 
ate, primitive nature that she might gain 
by prayer that which desire and patience 
had failed equally to obtain. When the 
fiesta came round again she would plead 
her cause with God and Our Lady! 
The thought had come like a cup of 
wine, sending the sap of life into her 
cheeks. 

What Juan Ralas knew ot 
upon the matter was hidden from every 
When Dolores had looked up one 
evening from her mending, and had 
said, “Juan, I have a wish to light a 
taper at the fiesta, and to procure a 
ramo,” his face had expressed nothing ; 
and only a very loving ear could have 
caught the deep pulsation in his voic« 
as he had replied: ‘Whatever you will, 
my wife! I shall get the mule shod be- 
fore to-morrow.” 

His wife, burning with her 
thought, had heard only the words. 

The morrow came—a day warm and 


euessed 


eye. 


new 
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gray as early olive leaves; and long be- 
fore the village was astir, Dolores was 
up; her bronze hair plaited away beneath 
her orange-colored handkerchief, her 
short skirt adjusted, her sandals on her 
feet; and before the mist of morning 
had melted across the valley, she was 
seated on the mule and mounting the 
first rugged track of the steep ascent— 
Juan pacing slowly by her side. 

In total silence they ascended step by 
step. When the mule stumbled, Dolores 
hardly moved ; when they passed a party 
of peasants, laughing over a wayside 
meal, she remained impassive; only 
when Juan’s voice—coarse and hard— 
was raised in encouraging “arres” to the 
beast, did she show any sign of life. 
Then a shiver of distaste, perceptible, 
though very faint, passed through her 
frame. 

A quarter of a mile from the monas- 
tery she stooped and laid her hand 
swiftly on his shoulder. Her face was 
colorless, but her eyes were intense as 
stars. 

“Tell me of the miracles,” she said. 

The peasant of the north is slow of 
thought and speech. Juan pushed back 
the purple gorra from his forehead and 
passed his fingers through his_ hair. 
Then he lifted his head. “It is very 
marvelous,” he said, “this image.” 
There was the reserve of superstition in 
his voice. It did not occur to him that 
the legend, with its artistic adornments, 
was a more than a thrice-told tale, even 
to his wife. She had questioned him ; that 
was enough. “It is miraculous—that is 
assured,” he went on. “Did not Our 
Lady herself stay it on its road to Man- 
resa, when the Moors overran Spain.”’ 
He had ceased to jerk the bridle, and 
the mule had come to a halt. 

“Ah!” she said, breathlessly. “But 
tell me more. Tell me of the miracles 
to men and women.” 

Juan ruffled his hair again. “There 
was the visit of the great King Philip,” 
he said, slowly. ‘The king who spent 
a night before the shrine, and saw many 
things not of this earth. Then there 
was Pope Benedict XIII., and the Abbot 
Garcia de Cisneros a 
She tossed the reins suddenly, and the 
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mule started forward. “What are popes 
and saints!” she cried. “I meant men 
and women—women like me! Do you 
not understand ?” 

The furrows about Juan’s mouth be- 
came very marked. He struggled to find 
a word, but the stiff bend of her neck 
froze his thoughts. In his perplexity 
he called again to the mule, called harsh- 
ly and loud; then he cracked his long 
whip in an awkward, whistling curl. 


. . . . 


On the mountain, the throngs of com- 
ing and departing peasants still biv- 
ouacked in the heather. In the chapel of 
the monastery it was the hour of the 
high mass. The elevation was over, and 
the concourse of people had risen from 
their knees. Those who could find seats 
were resting, as far as rest can be asso- 
ciated with fervor; and those who were 
less fortunate leaned against the walls, 
breathing in the vaporous warmth of the 
incense still hanging upon the air. 

In the first bench sat Dolores, with 
Juan beside her. She sat motionless, 
her figure bent, her eyes drinking in 
each detail of the scene. The altar, the 
thousand candles glowing as through a 
white fog, the three priests in their 
stately vestments, all seemed portions of 
some great, inspired play; and her 
senses, steeped in its beauty, were stirred 
to their depths. She had not prayed 
for three long years. It is doubtful 
whether she had ever in her life before 
truly prayed; but now the self within 
herself rose clamorous to the God of all 
this wealth—to this keeper of marvels 
and worker of miracles. 

“Oh, God!” she cried, silently. “God!” 
Then a choking sensation came into her 
throat, and the altar seemed to rock be- 
fore her, but the broken prayer went on. 
“Oh, God!—God! Send him back! 
Give him back to me! Queen of Heaven, 
send him back!” Her anguish of long- 
ing amounted to a faintness. She leaned 
back in her seat, her lips and forehead 
cold. For three years her brain had fed 


upon one picture—the image of the 
man who had swept across her life like 
a flood tide; and receding from it, had 
left it as a torn wrack of seaweed flung 
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up upon the rocks. In the past that pic- 
ture had resolved itself into a question— 
the question of whither he had gone, and 
when he would return. But now her 
confidence had become all sufficing. 
Miracles had been wrought for others. 
Why not for her? She had all the 
faith; to her own bewildered mind, 
she had all the need. “Mother of 
Christ———” she began again. 

Then the notes of the Agnus Dei, 
measured and solemn, floated from the 
choir. With a shuffle of feet, the people 
knelt once more. But she still leaned 
back. The word of God had no peace 
for her. 

“Mother of Christ,” she prayed, pas- 
sionately and silently, “it may be a sin— 
for I have a husband—but while I am 
young—while I am young, send him 
back to me!” 

It was a prayer from the heart; and 
we are taught that no such prayer goes 
up to God unheard. A rush of exalta- 
tion swept her through and through. 
When the congregation rose at the last 
gospel, she rose as well—hcr blood 
throbbing with a great anticipation of 
things to come. 

She waited with the crowd until the 
final prayers were said; then, with the 
crowd, she took her place for the per- 
formance of the day’s rites. It was the 
moment for the distribution of the rib- 
bons and relics of the Virgin. 

One by one, the peasants crowded to- 
ward the grating, where the grave 
monks passed out the little wooden forks 
and spoons, dyed crimson, and the bands 
of silk, with their woven motto: “fe- 
lida de la 


Varia 


cabesa de Nuestra Sciora 
Santissuna de Vontserrat cs It 
was a sea of expectation and desire. 
The halt, the blind, the stricken, beat 
determinately toward the goal—many 
alreadv carryine the ramo, or 
bough, to which the relics would be tied 

all bearing in face and gesture that 
divine hope which keeps the world alive. 

Dolores, in the sway of this surgin 


box 


f 


life, was like a reed upon the crest « 
a wave. She knew that her husband’s 
arm was round her—warding off the 


press—but she felt no need of help. It 
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seemed that she had waited, and that 
waiting was at an end. She raised her 
head with the old pride of bearing; her 
eyes flashed; she was transformed and 
beautified by faith. A blind beggar 
crushed past her; then her own turn 
came. She was exalted as one about to 
partake of some sacrament. She clasped 
her ramo to her breast, and, raising her 
eyes, prayed aloud. “Oh, Mary, queen 
of angels,” she began; then her eyes 
dropped and her lips fell apart. 

The monk behind the grating was 
holding out the ribbon. His hands did 
not shake, but his face looked gray and 
drawn. 

“Mother of Christ!” she said again, 
falteringly and involuntarily. 

Like the shadow of a dream, the 
maize fields rose to her vision, and with 
them the October moon, and the wind in 
the rustling oleanders. Automatically, 
she stepped forward and laid her tiny 
coin upon the ledge. 

For one moment the monk’s eyes 
searched hers; then he held out the rib- 
bon, murmuring the blessing so low that 
she could not hear; and, stepping back, 
she slipped it over the ramo in her hand. 
Her miracle had come to pass. 

She was numb and cold even to her 
finger tips. She longed to cry out, to 
flv, to rush away into the world, but her 
tongue and her feet felt like lead. 

Then a hand was laid upon her shoul- 
der, and some one bent above her. She 
raised her 

“My wife!” said Juan, very gently. 

Sometimes pain makes us_ blind; 
sometimes it gives us sight. She looked 
up into his face, and for the first time 
she understood that there is love that 
asks no love in return, but only leave 
to serve. 

Her lips moved dumbly, trying to 
shape her thoughts. She watched his 
face, reading its trust and its patience 
line by line. Then Our Lady of Mont- 
serrat spoke to her heart. 

She made no further effort to frame 
her words, for there was nothing left to 
vy; but like a child wearied beyond its 
strength, she turned to him and laid the 
bough of boxwood in his hand. 


ves 


Say 











THE WHITE RABBIT 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 







KSITH my pipe tucked in a 
corner of my mouth, my 
gun over my shoulder, and 
Kc) a dozen or so shells rat- 
Fri} tling in the pockets of my 

Z { old leather shooting coat, 
I left the garden, with its tangle of 
frost-slain shrubs and leafless stalks, 
closed the decrepit gate behind me and 
swung off down the country road. Un- 
derfoot the red loam, rutted during the 
noon thaw, was already freezing again, 
and sounded hollow to my tread. Below 
me the road swept in a long curve to the 
valley, with its winter fields of russet 
and brown spread in level squares and 
quadrangles in the bright afternoon sun- 
light. Overhead was a clear, blue sky, 
almost cloudless. 

It was the day before Christmas, yet 
winter’s clasp was gentle and kindly. 
Here and there, in the lea of a gray- 
lichened wall or a blackened stump, a 
little drift of snow still remained to re- 
call the first real fall of the season. The 
air was like wine of gold, still holding 
some of the mellowness of October, yet 
a-sparkle with a brisk and heady frosti- 
ness. It was an afternoon to make the 
blood run swiftly in old veins, to warm 
the heart and valor of youth, to compel 
the veriest pessimist to view the world 
kindly. And yet I, acknowledging this, 
felt little of the zest and joy of living 
that should have been the portion of a 
youth of twenty-five. When one’s heart 


a 


is broken and one’s life wrecked, I told 
myself, sorrowfully, even nature’s laugh- 
ter must go unanswered. 

I can afford to smile now, but then, 
I give my word, there was no heavier- 
spirited fellow in all the land. 

I had lost the girl I loved; I had lost 





miy fortune. I had staked both in the 
whirligig of speculation, and had 
awakened one morning a few months 
ago to the sickening knowledge of their 
loss. From my mother, upon whom the 
altered conditions fell heavily, there was 
not one word of either blame or regret. 
She had left the city—our town house 
went with the rest—and came back here 
to the old home in the hills. I had 
stayed and had begun the fight anew, 
and, thank God, on new lines. It had 
been weary work, but it gave little time 
for regrets, and for that I was thank- 
ful. 

The day before I had come home for 
Christmas, home to the spot where my 
father, dead. but a few years, had 
scraped together the fortune I had reck- 
lessly thrown to the winds. My wel- 
come had been such as might have been 
bestowed on a conquering Czesar, rather 
than that deserved by a fatuous gam- 
bler. This afternoon, driven by rest- 
lessness, I had routed out an old shot- 
gun of my boyhood’s days, rusted, but 
still of use, had rummaged a box of 
shells from the closet shelf of my attic 
room, and had sallied forth with a 
somewhat vague idea of looking for 
rabbits. 

Presently I left the highway behind 
and struck eastward by the old wagon 
road through the woods, my feet crac- 
kling over the dead branches whipped 





from the trees in some autumn gale. 
Here was no place for rabbits, as I 


knew, but the path was one well-used 
to me, and at the foot of the slope was 
a swamp that of yore had been a famous 
hiding place for them. And, truth. to 
tell, I was animated less by a wish for 


sport than by a desire to get away for 
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a time from the old house up there, the 
very windows of which seemed to look 
tipon me accusingly. 

I stopped to refill my pipe, leaning 
the gun against the giant bole of a beech 
tree. 

The sunlight slanted down through 
the empty branches and threw fantastic 
lances of shadow across the path. A 
woodpecker was tapping busily near by, 
but save for that, and the sound of the 
brook, which came from our spring and 
tumbled merrily to the swamp, and so to 
the river far beyond, the place was si- 
lent. Tiny motes floated in the sun- 
shine, drifting and passing, like infin- 
itesimal craft on a golden sea. From a 
seedling maple a spray of deep red 
leaves still hung. Moved by some ca- 
price of the moment, I broke the stem 
and stuck the little dash of color into 
the buttonhole of my coat. Then I 
lighted my pipe and went on, and, 
whether it was that the cheeriness of my 
boutonnicre gave a fillip to my spirits I 
cannot say, but my lips pursed them- 
selves, and I broke into a whistle. 

And I whistled bravely until the wood 
began to thin and the swamp came to 
view, brown, and yellow, and red, with 
its waist-high forest of bushes, wherein, 
in days past, I had torn many a rent and 
received many a scar from the reaching 
briers. Now I cocked both barrels and 
went softly, feeling again something of 
the old quickening of the pulse. 

There were tracks galore wherever a 
bank of snow had eluded the sun, and 
{ looked sharply to right and _ left, 
searching the twilighted depths of the 
brush. Yet I crossed the swamp, wet- 
ting my boots in the shallow brook for 
old time’s sake, without a glimpse of so 
much as an ear-tip, and stood on the 
edge of the rising meadow debating 
whether to recross or to skirt the 
swamp, when, from almost under my 
feet, something sprang and went scur- 
rying away in the open. Up went my 
gun, but I lowered it again the next 
instant from sheer amazement, 

For what I saw was a white rabbit; 
as white as any pampered occupant of 
a farm-yard hutch. I watched bewil- 
deredly, while he placed a safe distance 
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between us, and then, instead of bob- 
bing unceremoniously out of sight, 
turned and observed me with apparent 
friendliness. I could see the pink of 
his ears where the light struck them, 
and the ridiculous twitching of his nose. 
Again I raised my gun, and again low- 
ered it, 

“All right, old chap,” I called. 
“You're too pretty to be shot, and ap- 
parently you know it. I'll give you your 
fur as a Christmas present.” Though 
this was somewhat vainglorious, since, 
at the distance, he was in no great dan- 
ger from my scattering shot. 

Yet I thought he appeared to receive 
the announcement with respectful, if 
undemonstrative, gratitude; I'll swear 
he nodded his head before he turned a 
frisking tail and bounded away along 
the edge of the swamp. Unconsciously 
I followed; or, perhaps, I wanted to get 
another glimpse of him. I had never 
met with a wild white rabbit before. 

So that I had left the swamp behind 
and was standing in front of a stone 
wall before I realized where my steps 
were leading me. Beyond the wall. was 
a road, well-kept and lined with oaks. 
Across the road was another wall, and 
beyond that a wide expanse of lawn, 
russet in winter’s livery, picked out here 
and there with clumps of evergreens. 
But what interested me more was a rus- 
tic summerhouse that stood just inside 
the further wall, grown around ‘with 
rhododendrons. That sight sent an ache 
to my heart. Step by step I had fol- 
lowed the old, well-worn trail leading 
from our house to the foot of the Brad- 
leys’ lawn, the trail which, two years 
before, I had been wont to take day 
after day with the certainty of finding, 
either here in the old summerhouse or 
beyond on the terrace steps, the girl I 
lov ed. 

And, ves, the girl that loved me! 
For in the old days she did love me, of 
that I was sure. She had never told 
me so in words, but often and often her 
eyes had spoken it, answering my fervid 
declarations and making sweet amend 
for the cruelty of silent, tantalizing. lips. 

Near by, the wall elbowed an oak 
companionably as it passed, and there I 
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sat down, with the big trunk forming a 
back to my chair, and with a flat, mossy 
stone for a cushion. I had no fear of 
being seen by anyone save, possibly, one 
of the Bradleys’ farm hands, for the 
family had moved to the city two years 
ago, and The Oaks now held them only 
in summer. My pipe hung cold from 
my lips as I looked across at the old 
summerhouse and dreamed old dreams. 
For the moment, the bitterness of re- 
nunciation was gone, and only a gentle 
melancholy pulled at my heartstrings. 

Closing my eyes, I fashioned against 
the dark wall of memory a picture of 
her as I had seen her the summer before, 
coming toward me over the green lawn 
in a haze of sunlight; and then—for the 
chill of evening roused me from my 
dreaming—I opened my eyes, and the 
picture still stood in my vision. But 
the next moment, with a sudden gasp, 
I knew that it was no phantom of im- 
agination I saw, but the living subject 
of my thoughts. I drew back into the 
shadow with an impulse to remain un- 
seen. 

Down over the winter lawn she came, 
slowly passing from sunlight to shadow, 
from shadow to sunlight, her lithe, slim 
figure clad in dark walking skirt and 
fur jacket, distinct and sharp against 
the gold and russet,of the landscape. 
Straight to the old trysting place she 
came, until only the lane was between 
us, and I could see again the blue eyes 
under the white brow, the little nose, 
straight and severe, and the sweet 
mouth beneath, ever at variance with its 
smiles. 

But to-day there were no smiles, and 
I thought the eyes looked sad; yet | 
could not be certain, for the slanting 
rays of the sun played tricks with the 
vision. I held still, my heart beating 
fiercely, fearful that she would see me, 
fearful she would not. And then she 
had turned at the door of the house 
and was looking across at me. 

“Stephen?” she called softly, ques- 
tioningly. 

“Nan!” I faltered. I slipped from the 
wall and crossed the lane, and never be- 
fore had my feet dragged as then, and 
never had my heart leaped the space 
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more quickly. 


She gave me her hand, 
and I saw that the light had indeed 
played me false, for there was no sad- 
ness in the dear, blue eyes, rather a 


merry raillery; and her lips were 
a-smile; and the only things I missed of 
the old Nan were the roses that used to 
dwell in her soft cheeks. 

“I hadn’t thought to find you here,” 
I said, awkwardly, wondering the while 
if she could hear the thumping of my 
heart or had felt the trembling of my 
hand. 

“Nor I you,” she answered, smilingly. 
“For my part, I was tired of town, and 
so I begged and commanded until 
mamma consented to open The Oaks 
for Christmas week. And here we are, 
living in three rooms, and with no one 
to cook for us save the caretaker’s wife. 
It is very funny—and jolly. And you, 
are you back here for good, Stephen?” 

“No; only over to-morrow. My 
mother——- You knew, perhaps, that 
we had given up the house in town?” 

“Yes, I heard it. I am very sorry,” 
she said, gravely. There was a little 
silence. “But it’s very pleasant here, 
isn’t it?” she asked. “Sometimes I 
think I should like to come back for 
good and all, Stephen. I get very tired 
of the city at times, don’t you ?” 

“Very,” I answered, truthfully. “But 
I don’t think I could be contented here 
—now.” Again silence fell between us. 
She looked across the lawn, and I 
watched her face hungrilv. Then: 

“You have been shooting?” she 
asked, glancing at the gun at my side. 





“TI started out with that idea,” I an- 
swered, “but I’ve shot nothing. In fact, 
the only thing I’ve seen was a white rab- 
bit.” 


“R aally >”? 


.C% 


| she cried. “The white 
rabbit? What luck!” 

‘Tuck ?” I echoed. 

“Why, yes; haven’t you heard about 
the white rabbit?” I head. 
“Well, the natives say that when you 
see the white rabbit you'll have just the 
most wonderful good fortune you can 
imagine.” 

“T quite believe that, Nan,” I an- 
swered, meaninely. She made me a 
little courtesy, blushing. 


shook my 
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“Oh, but real good luck,” she con- 
tinued. “And I’m sure it’s so, too. 
There was old Mr. Durkett, who had 
the little farm at the foot of the road. 
He saw the white rabbit one day, and 
the very next week he received word 
that his brother had died in Ohio and 
left him—oh, a whole lot of money, 
nearly a thousand dollars, I think. Mrs. 
White told me about it yesterday.” 

“It was rather bad luck for the 
brother, though, wasn’t it?” I asked. 

“Ves, I suppose it was,” said Nan. 
“And, then, there was Henry Wallace 
Henry helps Mr. White about the farm, 
you know—he saw the white rabbit and 
tried to shoot it, and he was as near— 
oh, as near as you are—and——” 

“Nan!” I cautioned. 

“Well, anyhow, awfully near, Ste- 
phen. And Henry declares that the 
shot never touched the rabbit at all; and 
the next day Henry had the rheuma- 
tism simply awful.” 

“But I don’t call that very good luck,” 
I objected, watching the while the dim- 
ples in Nan’s cheeks. 

“Of course not! But, don’t you see, 
Henry Wallace tried to kill the rabbit?” 

“Onr 

“You can’t expect a fairy to bring you 
good luck if you try to kill it!” 

“I suppose not. I’m glad I didn’t 
shoot.” 

“So am 1,” 

“Otherwise I 
you. 

“T think you’ve improved, Stephen,” 
she said, smilingly. “You never used 
to pay half so many compliments.” 

“Didn’t I?” I murmured. Somehow, 
that reference to the past tied my tongue 
again, and I stood silent. 

“T must be going back,” said Nan. 
“It’s getting quite cold. Isn’t it lovely 
weather for Christmas?” 

“Ts to-morrow | really 
Nan?” I asked, dolefully. 

“Why, yes!” 

“Tt doesn’t seem so to me,” 

‘But it is, though,’ she 





said Nan, earnestly. 


shouldn't have met 


Christmas, 


I said. 


replied, 


brightly. Then, after a little pause, 

Why doesn’t it seem so, Stephen?” she 

asked, gently. 
“Because 


” 


I stopped in time. 
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Instead, “Did you get my letter, Nan?” 
I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You never answered it,” I said. 

“Did you expect me to?” she asked, 
in large surprise. “I don’t see how you 
could have.” 

“T thought—I wondered if you re- 
ceived it,” | muttered. 

“Yes, Stephen, I received it. But, 
naturally, after being told at least half 
a dozen times that—that all was over 
between us, to use your own expression 
—it did not occur to me that you would 
expect a reply.” 

OB) 

“Otherwise,” she went on, “I should 
have written and told you how very, 
very sorry I was. It must have been 
hard for your mother, Stephen.” 

“And can’t you spare a little pity 
for me?” I asked, ungraciously. 

“Yes; though I didn’t gather from 
your letter that you wanted it.” 

“Hang that letter!” 

“But you are young and have only to 
fight, Stephen, to gain back what you’ve 
lost. Your rnother-——” 

“Nan, do you think I could ever re- 
gain what I’ve lost?” I asked, eagerly. 
She met my eyes fairly. 

“Why not? You're only twenty-five, 
you have courage and perseverance, and 
you've learned your lesson. There’s 
plenty of wealth in the world for the 
men who will fight and win it.” 

“Wealth!” 1 groaned. “Yes, I can 
gain that back, Nan, but the rest? How 
about the rest that I lost?” 

“The rest?” she asked, with a falter 
in her voice. 

“Ves,” I said, fiercely. ‘What good 
would wealth be to me without the rest, 
without the woman I love?” 


“Have you lost her?’ asked Nan, 
steadily. 
“You know I have,” I cried. “You 


know that I’ve never loved any girl save 
you in all my life, Nan! And now— 
without money ! Nan, dear, I gave 
you up in that letter, and it was right, 
only—only it’s hard, dear, awfully 
hard!” 

“TI must 
She turned 


go now,” whispered Nan. 
her eyes to me, wide, blue 
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eyes, each holding a little tear, and put 
both hands in mine. “I am sorry, Ste- 
phen,” she said, softly, ‘‘so sorry.” 

“For me?” I asked, huskily. The red 
died out of her face. 

“For both of us,” she whispered. 

There was only the wall between us. 
I strove to draw her to me, but she re- 
sisted. 

“You did care for me, dear!” I cried. 
“You did, Nan?” 

“Yes, Stephen, I did care for you.” I 
dropped her hands, and stood looking 
at her miserably. 


“Good-night,” she said. ‘‘Will you 
come and see us to-morrow ?” 
“Better not,” I answered, dully. 


Then, “Nan,” I asked, “will you tell me 
something ?” 

“Tf I can,” she answered, gravely. 

“They said you were to be married. 
Is it so?” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“T hope to be,” she replied. 

“Ts it the Englishman?” 

She shook her head. 

‘“‘Not—not that cad, Morton ?” I cried. 

She shook her head again. 

“Will you tell me who?” 

“T’d rather not, Stephen. It isn’t an- 
nounced yet.” She gave a little laugh. 
“In fact, Stephen, he hasn’t asked me 
yet.” 

“Well—I hope you'll be very happy, 
Nan.” 

“Good-night, Stephen.” 

“You will be happy, Nan?” 

“How can I tell? Perhaps—if he 
ever asks me——” 

“Tf he ever asks you! 
I cried. 

She laughed deliciously. 

“Why, at times I think he is, Ste- 
phen. At times he is very dull of wit.” 

“Perhaps he is afraid to ask, poor 
devil,” I said. 

“N-no, I don’t think it’s just that,” 
said Nan. She had gone a pace or two 
on her way, and now she stood looking 
down and patting the sod with the toe of 
her little boot. ‘No, it isn’t altogether 
that, Stephen.” 

“Tsn’t it?” I asked. I was talking at 
random now, loath to let her go. ‘‘And 
what is it, Nan?” 


Is hea fool r 
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“T think it’s because 





Oh, why 
do you make me say such things?” she 


cried, in a sudden flare of anger. The 
blood streamed into her face, and she 
stamped her foot. I stared in amaze- 
ment. “It’s because, if you must know, 
he thinks a woman's love is a thing to 
be won in the sunshine and tossed aside 
when the first cloud gathers! Because 
he thinks a woman would rather break 
her heart than go barefooted through 
the snow with the man she loves!” 

“Nan!” I cried. 

“Because, like a man, he’s selfish, and 
wants to hug his troubles to himself, 
and not share them with the one person 
in the world who has a right to them! 
Because—because——" She _ covered 
her face with her hands and stood there, 
shaking with sobs. I leaped the wall at 
a bound, and had her tight in my arms, 

“Nan! For God’s sake, dear! Don’t 
cry, Nan!” I implored, chokingly. 

“I—I’m_ n-not crying,” she whis- 
pered, raising wet blue eyes and moist, 
warm checks. I rained kisses upon them 
until she hid them again, telling myself 
all the while that it was all a dream, the 
twilight meadows, and blurring trees, 
and we two clasped close in each other's 
arms. And then, conscience jogging 
my wit: 

Sut it isn’t right, dear, it isn’t right,” 
I said. “I’m a beggar now, and——” 

“So am I,” said Nan, raising her head 
again. “I haven’t a cent to my name.” 

“T know, dear, but your father——” 
She laughed softly. 

“Tf it will comfort you,” she said, “T’ll 
tell you frankly, Stephen, that if I marry 
you, he’ll probably cut me off without 
a shilling.” 

“Thank Heaven!’ I answered, de 
voutly, and we both laughed. 

Presently Nan drew herself away and 
looked about her. 

“Oh, see how late it’s getting! she 
cried, in dismay. “We must go home.” 

“We?” I questioned. 

“We,” she answered. And hand in 
hand we started over the lawn toward 
the house. ‘The sun had gone behind 
the hill, and high in the purple sky a 
thin silver crescent hung. The cold 
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nipped kindly at ears and fingers. Sud- 
denly Nan stopped. 

“Look!” she whispered. 

And there, at a little distance, a fluffy 
blur in the twilight, sat the white rabbit, 
gravely watching us. For a moment 
we returned his regard. Then I called 
softly : 

“Sir, back there, against the wall, you 
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will find a loaded shotgun. Pray help 
yourself.” I took off my cap with a 
flourish and bowed low. “A very merry 
Christmas, sir!” 

And, “A merry Christmas, you dear, 
dear thing!” called Nan, and swept him 
a courtesy. 

And the white rabbit sat and watched 
us out of sight. 
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BOOK OF 


ISE men write here: 
“Be just, be glad; of justice have no fear!” 


LIFE 


And as they speak, sad lips no longer smile. 
Dark is life’s end, howe’er the way beguile.”’ 


Here poets sing: 


“Lives holy beauty in each homely thing ! 
Life flows for aye from out His quick’ning hand!” 
Lo! dry leaves burn above a death-strewn land. 


Here toilers say: 


“There will be plenty in the far new day.” 
But the last look of each succeeding sire 
Falls on some scene of poverty more dire. 


Low breathes the priest: 


“He will remember thee, though thou be least.” 
Yet in a child’s wide eyes there is no light! 
And a mother’s heart holds part of this world’s night. 


Alas !—alas— 


The sage, the singer, want and sorrow pass ; 


All, all, save this: 


If aught shall live again 


It will be love, sole victor over pain! 





CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 











Mrs. Eliot’s Last Christmas Eve 


By Sarah Guernsey Bradley 


OR four years Mrs. Eliot 
and Dennison had dined 
together on Christmas 
Eve. And in this day and 
generation of “swift loves 
fy and unstable 

—— four years is an eternity. 

The habit had taken on the dignity of 
a time-honored custom, had become, in- 
deed, a sort of sacred rite, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that both Mrs. Eliot 
and Dennison would have traveled night 
and day in order to be present at the 
Christmas feast. In fact, Dennison had 
just hurried home from Paris—where 
he had been for the past three or four 
months in search of an unhackneyed 
plot, knowing that if there were any- 
thing new under the sun he could find 
it there—a week earlier than was really 
convenient, and on a boat he particularly 
detested, so that the twenty-fourth of 
December should find him and Mrs. 
Eliot together. 

It is true he had an ulterior reason 
in coming this year, but he would have 
done it just the same, reason or no 
reason. Mrs. Eliot is a cheerful, whole- 
some sort of a person, wrth good red 
blood in her veins, and Dennison has, 
for some years, been frankly selfish 
enough to inflict upon her a great deal 
of his more or less delightful society. 
She has a reputation as an antidote for 
the blues, and Dennison, after the man- 
ner of his kind—Dennison writes plays 
“and things’—frequently needs cheer- 
ing up. He always keeps his best pipe 
at her house, and it is an actual fact that 
she is the only woman to whom his dog 
ever pays the slightest attention. And 
if there is a sixth sense, who is bold 





desires,” 





enough to deny that the dog is the 
possessor thereof ? 

The Honorable Charles Eliot had 
passed to his reward some five or six 
years earlier, and it is to be devoutly 
hoped that he got all that he so richly 
deserved. He and Julie had had about 
four wretched years of more or less 
cleverly concealed unhappiness. Only 
three or four of Mrs. Eliot’s most inti- 
mate friends knew anything about that, 
however, and de mortuis—so let the 
Honorable Charles rest. 

All this is only touched’ upon so that 
you will understand why Mrs. Eliot had 
a well-defined aversion to matrimony, 
at least in so far as she herself was con- 
cerned. In the early days of their ac- 
quaintance she had let Dennison know 
just how she stood on this question. Per- 
haps the information was given mere- 
ly incidentally, perhaps because she 
thought their friendship was progress- 
ing a bit too rapidly. Dennison has been 
known to be—well, impulsive, upon oc- 
casion, At any rate, whatever the rea- 
son, she certainly did not keep him in 
ignorance of her ideas on the subject, 
and that really made things very com- 
fortable all around. 

Understanding each other so com- 
pletely, nothing that either of them 
might do could possibly be misconstrued. 
And if he could not have her—that is, 
supposing he aspired to anything of the 
sort—why, no one else could, so there 
could be no possible obstacle, no danger 
of interference from a “party of the 
third part,” to their true and lasting 
friendship. Take it all in all, it was a 
very happy arrangement. 

Dennison marveled at the amount of 

















trouble that might be saved, the number 
of heartaches that might be averted, if 
all women were as honest, at the “rise of 
the curtain,” as Mrs. Eliot had been. 
He even went so far as to start a play 
with platonic love as the theme, but 
when he reached what ought to have 
been the great fourth act, he found that 
the situation was very tame—there was 
something lacking. Yet there had 
ever been any lack in the fine friend- 
ship existing between Mrs. Eliot and 
himself, once he had grown used to the 
thought that the “triumph of hope over 
experience” was not for her. Real life 
certainly had many advantages over the 
mimic world—clearly it was not neces- 
iry for people to be making love all the 
ic in order to be perfectly happy and 
thoroughly interested in each other. 
Mrs. Eliot was looking unusually well 
on this particular Christmas Eve, al- 
though on the day of his arrival Den- 
nison had been told by two or three dif- 
ferent people that she had not been feel- 
ing quite up to the mark for the past few 
Like all women with gray eyes, 
fair hair and clear, colorless skin, she is 
at her best in white—pure white, with- 
out the least dash of impertinent, rollick 
ing color to mar it. 
ler gown of some soft, white, silky 
material was a triumph. The snowy 
plume on her big white hat drooped in 





1 
WeCKS. 


just the right way ov her fair hair 
with its wonderful pal gold tights— 
that is one thing about i ‘rs. Eliot and 


L 
clothes, everything ‘s just the 
right thing, just the right war, at just 
the right time. 

She is really an unusual type, 
\ her fair she has vers 
thick, black eyelashes, and over those 
dark gray eyes that laugh and dance 
minute are straight, black eye- 


for 


with 


coloring 
coloring 


every 
brows. 
Looking around the big, softly lighted 
palm garden, more attractive than ever 
with its holly and evergreen, and gen- 
eral air of Yuletide festivity, Dennison 
was _ pleasantly that the 
woman who sat opposite him could give 
any of the other women present all sorts 
of a handicap, and then come out ahead. 
And, although you will not find one 


conscious 
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male human in fifty honest enough to 
admit it, that consciousness fills the soul 
of a mere man with a peace and satis- 
faction distinctly not of this world. 
“You're looking very fit to-night, 


Julie.” Dennison was in pretty good 
spirits. The music was ravishing, the 


Christmas “feel in the air” had got into 
the violins, and the scarlet-jacketed mu- 
sicians played as they had never played 
before; the dinner was excellent, the 
wine just the right temperature, and— 
well, after all, when all was said and 
done, Julie was Julie, and there was the 
end of it. Now, if Mrs. Leighton hadn’t 
babbled! Julie didn’t act as though she 
had heard anything. Still, he knew 
that Mrs. Leighton kept the transatlan- 
tic mails busy, and news was news, no 
matter how vague and indefinite. And 
“the tongues” were so energetic in the 
American colony ! 

“You certainly are looking fit,’ Den- 
nison repeated, admiringly. 

“T expected something more original 
than that from you,” Mrs. Eliot smil- 
ingly reproved. “From you, Mr. 
Nathaniel Dennison, playwright—swe- 
cessful playwright, pardon me.” 

“T stick to fit,” said Dennison, firmly. 

“Well, whatever it is, it’s not I, it’s 
my gown,” Mrs. Eliot confided, with a 
laugh. “Glad you like it. I expect to 
go without meat and drink for the next 
two months in order to pay for it.” Mrs. 
Eliot had a fondness for tropical ex- 





pression. 

“Extravagant creature,” said Den- 
nison. 

“You wouldn't like to have me look 


as though I had just escaped from a rag- 
bag, would you?’ Her eyes snapped 
indignantly. “But really, Nat’—her 
manner changed entirely—“I ought not 
to look it. That is—something has 
happened since you have been away.” 
She looked as solemn as an owl. 
*“Tulie!” said Dennison, with real con- 
cern. Perhaps he had crossed the seas 
for nothing, after all! 

“Yes, something that can never be un- 
done,” she shook her head, sadly. 


“You're not engaged?” he hazarded, 
slowly. 
“That could be undone, couldn’t it?” 
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“T have heard so. I can’t speak from 
experience.” Dennison drew himself up 
virtuously, and breathed a sigh of relief. 

Mrs. Eliot gave an incredulous laugh. 

“No, ‘pon my word of honor,” Den- 
mison protested; “I’ve a clean bill of 
health so far as broken engagements are 
concerned.” 

“Perhaps you always know enough to 
draw back just in time,” teased Julie. 

Dennison eyed her narrowly. Had 
Mrs. Leighton babbled ? 

“However,” she added, airily, “if I 
were engaged, there’d be nothing very 
dreadful about that.” She picked away 
at the branches of the miniature Christ- 
mas tree that stood in the center of their 
table. 

“Depends entirely upon the point of 
view,” said Dennison, coldly. Julie ig- 
nored his remark completely. 

“No,” she sighed, “I shall never be the 
same as I was before you went away.” 

“Tell me what it is. You make me 
nervous. Besides, you haven't answered 
my question yet.” 

“IT suppose it was inevitable,” she 
mused. “It had tocome. There seemed 
to be no way of escaping it.” 

“Don't keep me on the rack 
longer, Julie,” Dennison pleaded. 

“T’ve had a birthday!” She drew her 
pretty black eyebrows together in an 
ominous frown. 

“Oh, for Heaven's sake!” 
nison, crossly. 

“A twenty-eighth birthday,” she went 
on in an injured tone, her eyes wide with 
indignation. “TIsn’t that certainly 
enough ?” 

“Tf you ever come that game on me 
again!” Dennison growled, threatening- 
ly. “I really thought you were engaged 
or married, and——” He drew in his 
breath sharply. 

“And what?” asked Julie, calmly. 

“Well, I think you'd be a fool, and 
an inconsistent fool at that, to tackle 
matrimony again.” 

“Ugh! aren’t we savage?” 
laughed. “And just when I need sym- 
pathy! Old age is tragic. You don't 
seem to realize that. Now, honestly, 
Natty, look at me very, very carefully, 
and tell me whether you see anything 


any 


Den- 


said 


1 
sne 
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Her voice 
dropped to a melodramatic whisper. 

She leaned halfway across the table. 
Dennison looked at her steadily. 

“You are absurd!” he laughed. 

“He is afraid to tell me,” she con- 
fided to her champagne glass. 


that looks like crow’s feet!’ 


“Yes, | am afraid. I ought to be 
For you look about twenty, and you act 
about two.” 

Her eyes danced. 

“Aren't you a dear, Natty!” 

She was as pleased as a child with a 
toy balloon at a county fair. “I'd give 
worlds to be twenty again,” she smiled, 


a trifle wistfully. ‘‘What a fool I am! 
she added, the next moment. “I'll buy 
you something pretty some time, Nat, 


for all the nice things you've said, and 
some day lll finish that sweater I began 
for you two or three years ago. Voz 


will you be good ?” 

“As fine gold,” he promised, entering 
into her spirit and forgetting his doubts 
and fears. “And wasn’t it nice of me 
to give you a birthday party the minute 
I got home?” 

“Especially when you'd forgotten I’d 
had a birthday! I ’fess I was a little 
hurt when the fourth of December came 
and went without a word from you. 

Sut out of sight out of mind.” She 
shrugged her shoulders carelessly. 

“Never for a minute!” Dennison pro- 
tested, stoutly. 

“What a thing friendship is, world 
wifhout end!’ There was a shade of 
bitterness ir ner tone. “But we have to 
get used to such things, I suppose.” 

“You never were more mistaken in 
your life,” he put in, hastily. 

“I’m not a fool, Natty,” she said, 
crossly. ‘But come, let’s talk about 
pleasant things. How is Sporty? Was 
he glad to see you? Did he wiggle all 
over like a little balky horse, and bite 
your hand, and almost wag that apology 
for a tail off?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Dennison answered 
without enthusiasm. “‘But——” 

“You'll have to hang up a stocking 
for Sporty to-night,” Julie rattled on. 
“T’ve a stunning new collar for him.” 

From the pocket of the evening coat 
which hung over the back of her chair 

















she produced a small, white package 
deftly tied with a bit of scarlet ribbon, 
and boasting a sprig of holly cunningly 
fastened in the loops of the scarlet bow. 

“Open it,” she commanded, handing 
the package across the table to Den- 
nison. 

“To hear is to obey,” he laughed, and, 
after the usual masculine fumbling, out 
tumbled a scarlet leather collar with big 
brass knobs. 

“Tsn’t it a beauty?” Julie asked. 

“Great,” said Dennison, briefly. ‘But 
—J—I—want to talk to you about 
something, Julie.” 

“Don’t forget to hang up Sporty’s 
collar, Nat,” she laughed, nervously ; 
but the laugh in the laughing eyes was 
gone. 

“Not to-night—oh, not to-night!” No 
prayer that she had ever uttered was 
more fervent than those unspoken 
words. She knew what it was that he 
had to tell, and down under the bless- 
edly concealing white damask she 
clinched her hands fiercely. 

“Something that happened while I 
was abroad,” Dennison went on,-slowly. 

Oh, how could he on Christmas Eve? 
She felt that in one minute she would 
cry out, and make an everlasting fool of 
herself, and Nat had always called her 
thoroughbred ! 

“Do you know,” she pulled herself 
together splendidly, “I have hung up my 
stocking every Christmas Eve as long as 
I can remember. It’s not much fun 
now, though’’—the corners of her mouth 
drooped pathetically. “I hang it up, 
and then fill it myself! And yet,” she 
confessed, “I’m such a child, such a 
fool”’—the word caixe out with vehe- 
mence—“that I’d rather do it that way 
than not have it done at all.” 

“Holidays are lonesome things when 
one is alone, aren’t they, Julie?” 

Oh, Heavens! why didn’t he out with 
it, after all, Christmas Eve or no Christ- 
mas Eve? Would he never stop this 
slow torture of breaking it to her gen- 
tly ? was what she thought. 

What she said was: “‘Oh, yes, indeed, 
they are, and yet I’m such a fool”— 
every time she used the word to-night 
she ground it out more fiercely, it was 
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her one outlet-—‘that I love Christmas 
almost as I did twenty-five years ago. 
Oh, those darling Christmas Eves when 
father used to bury his head in the 
evening paper, and read out loud that 
Santa Claus had just visited Brooklyn, 
and that he expected to reach New York 
about nine o’clock. Such a rushing and 
a scampering to hop into bed before the 
sound of the bells could be heard as the 
reindeer dashed over the roof!’ The 
tears stood in her eyes. The memory 
of a dead and gone Christmas is some- 
times an annoyingly insistent ‘ghost! 

Dennison reached across the table, 
and put his hand on Julie’s. 

“Poor baby,” he said, softly. 

“Don’t!” she cried, sharply, drawing 
her hand away as though he had hurt 
her. 

“What is 
night, Julie?” 

“Nothing. I think perhaps I’ve got 
the blues. Can you imagine anything 
funnier than me with the blues?” 

“Oh, I’ve been in their clutches my- 
self now and then.” 

Julie didn’t hear a word he said, For 
the past few seconds she had been think- 
ing very hard, very rapidly, and—her 
mind was made up. She would make it 
as easy for him as she could. Of course, 
he hated to tell her. That was natural; 
men always did under similar circum- 
stances. If he could only know how 
beautifully, how thoroughly, Mrs. 
Leighton had paved the way! 

“Nat,” she said, suddenly, “why don’t 
you get married ?” 

“This from you,” he cried, in aston- 


the matter with you to- 


ishment. His heart gave a glad leap. 
Could it be possible? “You!” he re- 
peated. “Et tu——” 


“Now don’t call me a brute.” She 
laughed feebly at the time-honored joke, 
and then said, very gravely: “I have al- 
ways approved of marriage—for other 
people.” Dennison’s spirits dropped 
thirty degrees. “I don’t want my ex- 
perience to be a stumbling block to any- 
one else. Why don’t you get married ?” 
she persisted. It was the most difficult 
question, from her point of view, that 
she had ever put to Dennison in all the 
vears of their friendship. 
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“Are you anxious to get rid of me, 
Julie?” he asked, softly. 
“No, of course not. 
seem such a pity 
“What seems a pity?’ 

“Oh, nothing,” she said, simply. 

“You won’t marry me?” Dennison’s 
voice was husky, and he felt himself 
grow white. 

“That question was 
ago,” said Julie, shortly. 
angry gleam in her eyes. 

“Well, will you?” (How could he be 
such a cur! And in the face of what 
Mrs. Leighton had written.) 

“No, I won't,” she snapped. 

“T wish to God I’d stayed on the other 
side of the water,” he muttered. 

“TI wish to Heaven you had,” Julie 
retorted, sharply. She looked around 
the crowded palm garden, and wondered 
vaguely how many of the seemingly 
cheerful throng were celebrating Christ- 
mas by quarreling with their best friend. 
Yes, that was the pity of it all. When 
all was said and done, Dennison was her 
best friend. 

“There’s a girl at the table across the 
way,” said Mrs. Eliot, coldly, bringing 
her eyes back to Dennison’s face, “try- 
ing, for her life, to attract your atten- 
tion. The man is looking over here, 
too.” 

Dennison glanced carelessly across 
the room, and flushed to the roots of his 
hair. 

A girl of twenty or so, the very em- 
bodiment of dainty, blooming, refresh- 
ing girlhood, was leaning forward ea- 
gerly, and with lips parted, and eyes that 
were the gladdest things beneath the 
Christmas stars, was looking full at 
Dennison with a look that came peril- 
ously near to being one of adoration. 

Mrs. Eliot eyed Dennison curiously. 

“Such a_ surprise,” he murmured. 
“People I met in crossing.” 

“Oh-h!” Julie faltered. 
she said again. 

“Very good friends of mine,” he went 
on. “Very kind to me in Paris. Last 
people in the world I expected to see 
here to-night.” 

“Sometimes the gods are good,” said 
Julie, sweetly. 


Only it does 
She faltered. 


, 





settled years 
There was an 


And “Oh!” 
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“And sometimes 
agely. 


” he began, sav- 
Then he stopped abruptly. 
“Why don’t you go speak to your 
friends?” she asked. 
“Why—are you sure you wouldn’t 


mind, Julie?” She thought the com- 
monplaceness of his tone the acme of 
clever acting. 

“Not at all. It’s what I should do 
myself under similar circumstances.” 
Her tone was positively honeyed, but 
Dennison missed the flash in the dark 
gray eyes as he rose to walk to the table 
opposite. 

Crossed with him, kind to him in 
Paris! Mrs. Eliot had a mind that trav- 
eled with the leap and swiftness of a 
kangaroo. So this was Marjorie North! 
Marjorie North! The very name had 
been her haunting ghost by day and by 


night for the past three weeks. For 
Mrs. Leighton—with ‘“‘the pen of a 


ready writer,” though that was the only 
Scriptural thing about her—had spared 
her few details of the friendship that 
had existed between Dennison and the 
girl in those few short months in Paris. 
And the details that had been omitted 
by Mrs. Leighton, Julie’s own vivid 
imagination had supplied with a deadly 
ease. 

Dennison in love, Dennison engaged, 
or as good as engaged! Dennison be- 
longing to some one else! It was a con- 
tingency that had never occurred to her 
until three wretched weeks ago. It was 
a pity, a horrible, hateful pity. Of 
course, a third person would spoil ev- 
erything. 

She winked away a tear or two. She 
must be what Nat had always saxl she 
was, thoroughbred, though she had 
come dangerously near not being a min- 
ute or two ago. 

Sporty shouldn’t go to anyone else. 
Dear old, homely Sporty! She should 
make Nat give him to her the very day 
he was married. Dogs made such good 
friends! They never said disagreeable 
things, they never did things that tore 
your feelings to shreds. They never 
went wandering after strange gods. If 
they liked you they liked you, and that 
was the end of it. Besides, Nat had 


always said that Sporty never paid the 




















slightest attention to any other woman, 
and he was altogether too old a dog to 
be forced to learn new tricks! 

She glanced furtively at the girl at the 
opposite table. 

“Pretty as a May morning, and only 
twenty,’ as Mrs. Leighton had written. 
Oh, what it would be to be only twenty! 

When Nat was married, she should 
have to marry. There were no two ways 
about that. She should die of loneliness 
if she didn’t. 

Of course, no one could ever* quite 
take Nat’s place—she decided that, in 
her faithfulness, she was more like a 
dog than like a human being, anyway. 

She had had almost a month in which 
to get used to the unexpected turn in 
affairs, and she was as far off as ever 
from being reconciled. 

\nd just then Dennison sat down 
again in the chair opposite Julie, and 
she looked up and smiled brightly as she 
said, pleasantly: “Miss North is very 
pretty, isn’t she?” 

Dennison stared at her blankly. So 
Mrs. Leighton had babbled, after all! 
The woman was a fool and always had 
been! 

“Why, yes, I think she is,” Dennison 
assented, trying hard to speak naturally. 

“Chinchilla is awfully becoming, any- 
way, don’t you think?’ Mrs. Eliot 
asked the question as though the becom- 
ingness of chinchilla were an affair of 
national importance. 

“Very. She’s a nice little girl. She 
and her father were to have left for 
Santa Barbara this morning, but 
changed their minds suddenly,-and de- 
cided to wait until after the holidays.” 
(Mrs. Eliot thought she understood why 
and didn’t blame the girl in the least.) 
“Shall I bring her over here for a mo- 
nent, Julie?” 

“No, no, not to-night, Natty. I’m 
going home in a minute. Pay your 
waiter, and let’s start. It’s—it’s Christ- 
mas Eve, you know, and I have heaps 
of things to do yet. Take me home, 
and then you can come back to your 
friends.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” he laughed. 

Mrs. Eliot rose suddenly, and mo- 
tioned to the waiter to help her on with 
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her coat before Dennison should have a 
chance to help her himself. 

“Miss North is crazy to meet you,” 
he said, insistently, as they neared the 
door. 

“No, no, not to-night.” She walked 
a few steps in silence. “Not on our last 
Christmas Eve together, Natty,” she 
added, as they entered the hansom. 

“Our last Christmas Eve! What in 
Heaven’s name do you mean, Julie? 
What have J done?” 

“Oh, nothing.” She bit her lip to still 
its trembling. She could have cried out 
in self-pity as she caught sight of her 
miserable face in the tiny mirror in the 
corner of the hansom. 

Then with a big effort she drew her- 
self up defiantly and said: “Out with it, 
Nat!” 

“Out with what?” Dennison stared 
at her as though he thought that she 
and her senses had parted company. 

“Mrs. Leighton wrote me every- 
thing.” 

“T suppose so. Gossip is her long 
suit,’ said Dennison, sullenly. 

“Gossip! Is that what you call it?” 
Mrs. Eliot was angry now. 

Dennison made no reply. 

‘But I want you to tell me yourself, 


Nat.” The anger had died out of her 
voice. “Don’t be afraid. All this even- 


ing I have been trying to make”—there 
was a queer little break in her voice— 
“to make it easier for you.” 

‘But there is nothing to tell, Julie,” 
he said, quietly. 

“Nothing to tell!’ she blazed. “‘Noth- 
ing to tell when your devotion to Mar- 
jorie North was the talk of the whole 
American colony! Nothing to tell 
when you were with the girl morning, 
noon and night! Are you ashamed of 
it? Heavens! are you afraid I'll care?” 

Dennison winced at the ugly sneer. 

“Oh, but I do care. I do care. I’ve 
cared ever since I heard. I can’t be a 


thoroughbred ; I’m wretched, wretched,” 
she sobbed. 

Dennison’s heart gave a mad leap. 

“Julie, I don’t want you to be 
wretched.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!’ she cried. “Don’t 


be sorry for me, for Heaven’s sake!” 
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“Sorry for you? Sorry for you?” 

He drew her to him almost fiercely. 

“Sorry for you, when I’d gladly give 
ten years out of my life to hear you say 
what you have just said? When I’ve 
come thousands of miles hoping, pray- 
ing that some day you might grow to 
care?” 

“Then you're not—in—love?” Julie 
gasped, weakly. 

“Yes, in love for ever and ever, with 
the only woman I ever have been in love 
with, ever shall be in love’ with, 
ever could be in love’ with. Oh, 
Julie, Julie, why won’t you marry me? 
What's the sense of this everlasting fool- 
ishness when there might be everlasting 
happiness ?” 

“But Marjorie North 

“Marjorie North! Listen, I'll tell you 
all there is to tell in about six words. I 
met Marjorie North at Mrs. Clifford’s. 
She is a pretty, attractive little girl, and 
we were together a great deal. A lot 
of old fools who hadn’t anything better 
to do began to talk. I really liked Mar- 
jorie North—liked her better than any 
girl I'd met in a long time, and I don't 
think she disliked me.” 

“So I judged from the way she looked 
at you to-night,” interrupted Mrs. Eliot, 
with a shade of malice. 

“Fiddiesticks!’’ said Dennison, impa- 
tiently. “Well, at any rate, I got to 
the point where I began to think I was 
in love with her.” 

“You Red Devil!” 

Dennison laughed happily. 
the old, adorable Julie. 

“I’m making a clean breast of it. I’m 
making myself out just as big a fool as 
[ was. One night Marjorie and I were 
sitting in Mrs. Clifford’s library, and I 
think I was just on the verge of saying 
something that I'd have regretted all my 
life, and well on into the heréafter, 
when suddenly, why I have never been 
able to explain, you came into my mind 
just as forcibly as though you had stood 
there in the room before me. I stopped 
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short in the midst of what [ was saying. 
What on earth had I been about to do? 
And then, just as they say a drowning 
man’s whole past life flashes over him 
in one terrible, mortal instant, so in that 
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swift, inexplicable second I knew that 
I'd rather be one willful, capricious, be- 
loved woman's friend than any other 
woman's husband. And then and there 
I told Majorie North all about you. 
When I got home that night, the first 
thing that struck my eyes was a calen- 
dar which hung on the wall over my 
desk—one of the kind that you tear off 
day by day. And the date was the 
fourth of December.” 

“It was the fourth of December,” 
Julie interrupted, “that I received that 
last, hateful letter from Mrs. Leighton.” 

“The fourth of December, I thought. 
There was something strangely familiar 
about that. I looked again and under 
the date I read: ‘Oh, what a thing 
friendship is, world without end!’ You 
remember you quoted that to-night?” 

Julie nodded. 

“And then [ remembered what day it 
was, and I give you my word, I bowed 
my head and cried like a child.” 

“It took a long time to find out what 
a thing friendship really was, didn’t it, 
Natty ?” 

“A long, foolish, weary time, dearest.” 

“But you said you thought I'd be a 
fool to tackle matrimony again,” teased 
Julie; “those were your very words.” 

“T meant,” said Dennison, and_ his 
eyes twinkled, “without consulting me 
first.” 

The hansom stopped in front of a big 
apartment house. 

“Are you sure, quite sure, you've said 
‘yes, Julie?’ Dennison whispered, as 
they walked toward the entrance. 

“Will you do something for 
asked Julie, very softly. 

“Anything in the world,” promised 
Dennison. 

“Go right back, and tell Marjorie 
North that”—she smiled adorably— 
“that this is Mrs. Eliot’s last Christmas 
Eve!” 

“You darling!” 
turously. 

“Good-night. I'm going upstairs now 
to hang up my stocking.” 

“And next Christmas 
gan Dennison. 

“Next Christmas Eve I’ll—I'll let you 
hang it up for me!” 


me?” 


cried Dennison, rap- 





Eve be- 












By Joseph 


Author of ‘Cap'n Eri,” 


Wad ROT began in the year when 
WN PAY the Klondike craze first 
¢ struck the country. Every- 


body remembers it—the ac- 
XG) counts of the discoveries of 
SSA gold along the Yukon, and 
the wonderful fortunes waiting to be 
dug up by .those who were willing to 
face the cold and swing a pick. The 
germs of the “Klondike fever’ were 
spread by the newspapers, and the dis- 
ease developed in every State of the 
Union. After a while a stray microbe 
floated: to South Harniss, and, no doubt, 
attracted by the obvious fact that lodg- 
ings were to let in Jedidiah Crowell’s 
upper story, it forthwith engaged rooms 
there, and shortly after owned the entire 
premises. Jedidiah’s temperature was 
soon away beyond the danger point. 
Aunt Thankful Crowell—everybody 
called her “aunt,” though she hadn’t a 
nephew or niece in the world—did her 
best to check the fever, but it was no 
use. Jedidiah announced that he was 
going to the Klondike, and, as a distant 
relative had, unfortunately, chosen that 
time to die, and leave Mr. Crowell a few 
hundred dollars, he had the money to 
pay his traveling expenses. Aunt 
Thankful argued with her husband, 
coaxed him, and at last threatened, but 
Jedidiah was doggedly firm. The final 
argument took place in the kitchen one 
morning in December. 
“Jedidiah Crowell,” declared 









Aunt 


Thankful, “I’ve put up with your fool- 
ishness ever since I married you, but 
you git worse and worse.” 

“What did you marry me for, then?” 
asked Mr. Crowell, stubbornly. 

Aunt Thankful laughed, and then 
sighed. 
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“The dear land knows,” she said. 
“Maybe ’twas because I thought nobody 
else would. I’ve tried to be a good wife 
to you; I’ve let you putter around and 
invent this and contrive that that you 
was goin’ to make our ’tarnal fortunes 
with, but all that ever come from the 
inventions was shavings to kindle the 
fire with, and J had to do the kindlin’, at 
that. I don’t ask you to earn a livin’, 
but when you make up your mind to go 
off to the other end of creation and 
spend the little money that you’ve been 
countin’ on ever since Maria was took 
sick, in gold diggin’ and sech foolish- 
ness, then I’m through, that’s all. You 
dig gold! I have to beg for a week 
afore I can git you to dig a mess of per- 
taters.” 

“It don’t make no odds,” snapped her 
husband. “I’m goin’. And when I 
come back, loaded down with money, 
you'll be mighty glad to see me.” 

“When you come back it'll be when 
I send money to pay your fare home, 
and I shan’t do it. I've sewed, and 
washed, and been out nursin’ ever 
sence we was married, but I shan’t kill 
myself to help you out of this fool 
scrape. This is my house—mine; I 
bought and paid for it. If you leave it 
to go gold-diggin’, you needn’t come 
back to it again. If you do, you won't 
be let in. That’s my last word.” 

Mr. Crowell drew himself up to his 
full height—five feet two inches. 

“That’s understood, is it?” he asked. 

“T understand it, at any rate.” 

“All right.” And then, quoting from 
the only dramatic performance he had 
ever seen, the dauntless fortune hunter 
added, with an impressive gesture: 
“You are no longer a wife of mine!” 
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He went away that evening, and 
Aunt Thankful cried a little as she 
watched him from the window. Then, 
with a sigh that was like the rustle of a 
newly turned page in the book of her 
life, she rose from her chair to wash 
the supper dishes. 

Life during the year that followed 
was much easier for Aunt Thankful. 
She had only herself to support, and, 
for a woman as practical and as well 
liked as she was, this was easy. She 
said nothing about her separation from 
her husband. The townspeople knew 
that Jedidiah was in the Klondike, but 
they all thought that he would come 
back some day—that is, when they took 
the trouble to think about him at all. 

Aunt Thankful sewed, and washed, 
and went out nursing. of the 
money she earned she spent in improve- 
ments in and about the house. She 
bought a new center table for the par- 
lor, and had a porch built over the side 
door. But, as she said, “there ain’t 
much fun in fixin’ up when there’s no- 
body but yourself to fix up for.” The 
truth is that Aunt Thankful, having had 
some one to look out for and take care 
of all her life, was lonesome. 

The second summer after Jedidiah’s 
departure, she received some circulars 
from the “Fresh Air Fund” Society. In 
the circular, the society told how many 
children were sent by it from the city 
streets and slums into the country for 
summer vacations. Aunt Thankful 
promptly wrote to the society, asking 
that some of the children might be sent 
to her house. 

Two were sent, a boy and a girl, and 
those two city urchins had the time of 
their small lives. Incidentally, Aunt 
Thankful informed her next door neigh- 
bor that she “hadn’t had so much fun 
sence she was a girl and went to Attle- 
boro on a visit.” 

But when the children left she was 
more lonely than ever, and the house 
seemed like a dungeon. ‘Then it was 
that the same considerate neighbor sug- 
gested that she adopt some child to be 
her own “for keeps.” 

“But, my soul and body!” exclaimed 
Aunt Thankful, in response to this sug- 
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gestion. 


“Where am I goin’ to git one? 
There’s children enough in town, the 
land knows, but I don’t know of any for 


sale or to let.’ 

“Well,” said the neighbor, “Bill Sam- 
uels has got fourteen, and I’m dead sure 
he ain't got fourteen cents. Maybe he’d 
be willin’ to accommodate you.” 

“Who? Hungry Bill Samuels? No, 
thank you; I don’t want any of Hungry 
Bill's tribe. We invited his oldest boy 
to the church sociable, and Bill rung in 
the rest of the family and himself and 
H[annah on the same invitation. Eat! 
I never see such a gang of sharks in my 
life. They et everything but the spoons, 
and two or three of them was missin’ 
after the thing was over. No, ma’am; 
I ain’t runnin’ a free boardin’ house for 
Hungry Bill and his pack.” 

“That's so,” was the reply. “And 
Bill’s so superstitious that he prob’ly 
wouldn't want you to take one, ‘cause 
there’d be thirteen left. Why don’t you 
go up to Boston, and try some of them 
children’s homes? There’s lots of sech 
places there.” 

Now, Aunt Thankful had not visited 
Boston since she was a bride; most of 


the money she had earned since had 
been spent on the bridegroom. But, 


nevertheless, the suggestion appealed to 
her. She thought it over for a week, 
and then packed her extension case, put 
up a lunch to eat on the train, and de- 
parted for the “Hub.” 

She visited three orphan asylums and 
“homes.” There were children enough 
in any one of them, but Aunt Thankful 
was particular. At last, however, in the 
“Home for Little Wanderers,” she 
found a red-headed, bright-eyed young- 
ster that rather took her fancy. He 
was slangy, and freckled, and impudent, 
but he was “boy” all over. The super- 
intendent, who had exhibited a dozen 
curly-haired, pasty-faced beauties, was 
not enthusiastic over his visitor’s selec- 
tion. 

“T can’t tell you much about that one, 
Mrs. Crowell,” he said. “He has been 
at the home only three weeks, and all 
I am certain of is that he is full of mis- 
chief. His mother and father were 
Irish, I believe, and he has been knock- 











ing about the streets and sleeping in cel- 
lars for a year or more. An old fellow 
that kept a fruit stand in South Boston 
was supposed to be taking care of him, 
but I guess his supervision didn’t 
amount to much.” 

“The poor little thing!” said Aunt 
Thankful. “He certainly needs some 
one to bring him up right. What's 
your name, little boy ?” 

“Redny,” replied 
briskly. 

“No, no! your real name?” 

“Search me.” 

“My soul and body! How would you 
like to come to my house in the country 
and live with me? There’s hens there, 
and little chickens, and the next door 
folks have got a cow, and——”’ 

“Redny” broke in here. “I'll go yer,” 
he said, decidedly. And Aunt Thankful 
rightly understood this to mean that the 
bargain was made. 

All the way home in the train, Aunt 
Thankful was busy trying to think of a 
name for the new member of her fam- 
ily; “Redny” was, of course, out of the 
question. She wavered a long time be- 
tween “Thaddeus” and “Jared.” 
“Thaddeus” was a tribute to the hero of 
her favorite, almost her only novel, 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw.” ‘‘Jared” had 
been the name of an uncle long since 
dead, Just as the South Harniss station 
hove in sight she decided in favor of 
“Jared.” “Redny” bore up under the 
announcement bravely. All names were 
alike to him, 

In twentv-four hours after his arrival 
in South Harniss, “Jared” had accom- 
plished the following: He had stoned 
the chickens, broken the kitchen win- 
dow, and “licked” the little boy next 
door. The last mentioned performance 
was undertaken, not because he had any 
cause for enmity against his neighbor, 
but because that had been the usuai 
method of introduction in his native 
town. “I can lick you,” is the first 
greeting to a juvenile stranger in the 
“Sugar House” district of South 
ton, and, after hostilities are ended, and 
satisfactory relations established, there 
is no malice between the new acquaint- 
But Aunt Thankful didn’t see 


the youngster, 
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it that way, and sent him to bed with- 
out his supper. 

A few months of training tamed the 
boy considerably, and he became, as his 
adopted parent said, “a little mite more 
civilized.”” He learned to mind, after a 
fashion, to eat with a knife and fork, 
instead of with his fingers, and to say 
“ma’am” and “sir,” when he remem- 
bered it. Also, he learned to trust Aunt 
Thankful implicitly and to worship her 
devoutly. 

Christmas was coming, and Aunt 
Thankful was as happy as a child over 
the prospect. Much happier at first 
than Jared, to whom Christmas had 
never meant anything in particular. 
Mrs. Crowell told him stories about 
Santa Claus, and, because she told them, 
he did his best to forget previous disbe- 
lief, and to hope that there might be 
such a personage. 

“You say he comes to all guys what's 
good?” he asked, after hearing the 
“Night Before Christmas” read one 
evening. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Aunt Thankful. 

“Then why didn’t he come down the 
Alley over in So’ Boston?” 

“Perhaps he did, and you didn’t know 
7 

“T'll bet you five dollars he didn’t. 
Maybe he was afraid of the gang. 
Socks McKenna would a-knocked a 
lung out of him. Socks was a terror 
when he was full, and he was always 
loaded the night before Christmas.”’ 

On another occasion he said: 

“You say he comes down the chim- 
bly ?” 

sa Ph 

“The kitchen chimbly ?” 

“Tes, 

“Come off!” 

“What?” 

“Come off the roost! How would a 
guy as fat as him git t’rough the stove 
pipe 'y 

But on the whole he began to believe 
in the stories, simply because of his 
trust in Aunt Thankful. 

“She said that we’d have cream every 
day,” he argued with himself; “and we 
do. And she said I could have all the 
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pears I wanted just for pickin’ ’em, and 
didn’t I eat myself sick a while ago? 
Maybe there is a Santa Claus, and if 
there is, I’m goin’ to see him when he 
comes, you bet your life!” 

He wanted an air gun for Christmas, 
so that he could “plug sparrers,’ but 
Aunt Thankful didn’t encourage him in 


this. She said that she didn’t believe 
that Santa Claus would bring the air 


gun, and hinted at picture books and 
such things. Nevertheless, Jared didn’t 
give up hope; he had some well-defined 
plans of his own. 

The night before Christmas he was 
sent to bed early, after hanging up his 


stocking, and, for a wonder, didn't 
complain because he had to go. He put 


his nightgown on over his clothes, and 
when Aunt Thankful came to kiss him 
good-night, he was apparently just 
ready to fall asleep. 

The old lady herself sat up late that 
evening, She read her Cape Cod Item 
for a while, and then fell to thinking. 
She smiled two or three times as she sat 
there meditating, but there were tears in 
her eyes when, at half-past eleven, she 
took up the lamp and went upstairs. 

When, a little later, a full and mellow 
snore floated down the staircase, the 
door of Jared’s room creaked on its 
hinges, and the youngster himself ap- 
peared tiptoeing into the dining room. 
He was fully dressed. 

He tiptoed through the dining room 
into the kitchen. Then he opened the 
little door under the sink, and crept in 
among the pans and kettles. There he 
lay still. 

The clock struck twelve, and then 
one. The wind whistled around the old 
house, and moaned down the chimney. 
The fire in the stove crackled—how 
Santa was to get past that fire had been 
another puzzle for Jared—and Aunt 


Thankful’s snores came faintly from 
above. 
Two o’clock. Jared turned a little 


to ease his cramped legs, and, as he did 
so, he heard a noise in the dining room. 
It wasn’t much of a noise, but it sounded 
as if some one was trying a window. 
Then—there was no doubt about it this 
time—one of the dining room windows 
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was raised slowly and carefully. Jared 
peeped out through the crack of the lit- 
tle door. 

“Gee!” he thought. ‘‘He’s gittin’ in 
t’rough a window. That’s more like it. 
I never did believe that chimbly story.” 

One thing was certain, Santa Claus 
did not intend to make any unnecessary 
noise. Ife climbed in with elaborate 
caution, and tiptoed into the kitchen, 
and carefully closed the door behind 


him. Then Jared heard him fumbling 
along the wall. Ile struck his shin 
against the sharp corner of the sink, 
and swore in a whisper. This didn’t 
surprise the youngster if the least; 


everyone whom he had ever known in- 
timately, with the exception of the su- 
perintendent and Aunt Thankful, swore 
when it was necessary, and he didn’t see 
why Santa shouldn't. 

Apparently the friend of all “good 
guys” was looking for a match. The 
tin matchbox rattled; then the kitchen 
was suddenly illumined as Santa Claus 
put the lamp on the table. 

He didn’t look like the pictures; he 
was too thin, for one thing, and his 
whiskers were too scraggly. Then, too, 
the pictured Santa wore furs, and, ex- 
cept for a mangy fur cap, that looked 
like a drowned cat, this individual was 
clothed mainly in rags. He had a pack, 
however—even though it was only a 
small bundle, covered with sacking— 
and Jared didn’t doubt his identity for 
a moment. He mentally gave Aunt 
Thankful credit for living up to the as- 
tonishing habit of telling the truth. 

Santa was cold, it seemed, for his 
first move was to stand shivering over 
the stove, warming his hands. While 
this was going on he gazed slowly about 
the kitchen—not pretisely like a stran- 
ger, but more as if he was renewing old 
acquaintances, Then, to Jared’s aston- 
ishment, he went to the closet, and pres- 
ently appeared, gnawing at a half loaf 
of bread, stopping every now and then, 
with his mouth full, to listen. 

At last, with a smothered sigh, he 
took a drink of water from the dipper 
in the pail in the sink, and turned to his 
pack. This was what Jared was wait- 
ing for, and, as Santa Claus turned his 
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back, the boy opened the little door 
wider and put his head out. 

The pack, according to every story 
Jared had heard, ought to have been 
bulging with presents ; but, if these were 
there, they were under what seemed to 
be more old clothes, even worse than 
those the Christmas saint was wearing. 
Santa Claus hurriedly pawed over the 
upper layer, and then took out a little 
bundle wrapped in tissue paper. Un- 
tying the string, he exposed a little 
pasteboard box, and from this box he 
lifted some cotton and then a lady’s 
ring. 

It was a magnificent ring—so far as 
Jared could see. It had a big green 
stone in the center and the rest was 
gold, or what looked like gold. Santa 
Claus seemed to think well of it. too, for 
he held it up in the lamplight and moved 


it back and forth to make the green 
tone shine. Then he laid the ring 
down, tore a corner -off the’ piece of 
tissue paper, rummaged a stump of 
pencil out of his rags, and, humping 
himself over the table, seemed to be 


writing. 

It took him a long time, and ap- 
peared to be rather hard work, for he 
groaned occasionally and kept sticking 
the point of the pencil into his mouth. 
Jared’s curiosity grew stronger with 
every second. He crept halfway out of 
the closet, and, raising himself on his 
hands, tried to see what was being 
written. Unfortunately his foot knocked 
down a pan. 

Santa Claus jumped as if a pin had 
been stuck into him, and turned around. 
That part of his face not covered by 
the scraggly whiskers was as white as 
dirt would let it be. 

“Who—who be you?’ he demanded 
ina frightened whisper 

Jared was frightened, too, but he 
manfully crept out of the closet and 
stood up. 

“Who be you?” repeated Santa Claus. 

“Red—no, Jared,” replied the boy. 

“Jared? Jared who?” 

“Jared Crowell. Mrs. Crowell’s boy.” 
He thought it strange that the person 
who knew all the children in the world 
didn’t recognize him on sight. 
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Santa Claus sat down in a chair and 
gasped for breath. 

“Whose boy did you say you was?’ 
he stammered. 

“Mrs. Thankful Crowell’s. 
owns this house.” 

“Land of goshen! 
married ag’in, is she?” 

“Naw! was the disgusted answer. 
“Course she ain't.” 

“Then—— Why, see 
where’d you come from?” 

“So’ Boston. The old lady—Mrs. 
Crowell, I mean—got me out of the 
home.” 

Santa Claus seemed to be pondering 
over this statement. He tilted the fur 
hat so as to scratch his head more ef- 
fectively, and at length asked: 

“Do you stay here all the time?” 

“Sure. She’s took me _ to 
up.” 

There was another interval of silence. 
Then Jared said, apologetically : 

“T hope you ain’t mad ’cause I hid in 
the closet. The old la—Mrs. Crowell 
said you was comin’, but I thought may- 
be she was givin’ me a steer, so | 
thought I’d lay for you and see.” 

“She knew I was comin’ ?” 

“Sure! She said you’d show up the 
night afore Christmas.” 

This statement was evidently too 
much for Santa Claus. He did not 
reply to it, but, instead, sat gazing 
blankly at Jared, his mouth open and 
his fingers nervously picking at the only 
button on his coat. Jared waited a 
while, and then gave speech to the ques- 
tion of his heart. 

“Did you bring the air gun?” he 
asked. 

“Hey ?” 

“Did you bring me the air gun I 
wanted? She’—with a jerk of the head 
toward Aunt Thankful’s chamber— 
“said you wouldn't, ’twan’t likely. But, 
then, she told me you always brought 
good kids what they wanted, and I’ve 
been good, all right. Gee!’ with an 
I ain’t chucked 


, 


Her that 


She—she _ ain’t 


here, boy, 


bring 


outburst of enthusiasm, “ 
a rock for a month!” 

Santa Claus scratched his head once 
more. “Say, boy,” he said, slowly, “who 
am. |?” 
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“Why, Santa Claus, of course. You 
are, ain’t you?” 

“Hey? Why—— Oh, yes; I’m him. 
That’s who I be.”’ Then, after fidgeting 
a moment, he added: “I cal’late I'll 
have to be goin’ now.” 

Jared turned pale. 

“But where’s the presents?” he de- 
manded. “Where’s them picture books 
and them mittens? And—and where’s 
the air gun?” 

Just what answer would have been 
made to these leading inquiries is un- 


certain. Santa Claus started and trem- 
blingly asked: “What’s that? Didn't 
you hear nothin’ ?” 

Jared had heard something. He had 


heard the front stairs creak; and now 
they creaked again. 

“Hully gee!” he 
comin’ !” 

He didn’t stop for further comment, 
but dived into the little closet. Curious- 
ly enough, Santa Claus seemed to be 
even more frightened than the young- 
ster. He flew about the kitchen in 
frantic fashion. By the woodshed door 
stood two barrels—one empty, and the 
other containing turnips that had been 
brought in that evening for fear of 
freezing. The turnips were covered 
with an old apron. Santa jumped into 
the empty barrel, and, snatching up the 
apron, crouched down and covered his 
head with it. 

Aunt Thankful appeared, majestic in 
a calico wrapper. She had a lamp in one 
hand and a broomstick, used for beating 
carpets, in the other. 

“Who’s here?” she demanded, in a 
firm voice. “Somebody is, cause I heard 
’em. Come out this minute, whoever 
you be!” 

Silence—and then Jared’s unlucky 
foot again came in contact with the pan. 
Mrs. Crowell marched across _ the 
kitchen and threw open the little door. 

“Jared Crowell!” she commanded. 
“You come out of that, double-quick !” 

Jared came out. : 

“Now, then,” 


gasped. “She’s 


Aunt Thankful, 


said 


“who was you talkin’ with?” 

Jared marked a circle on the floor with 
the toe of his boot. 

“Santa Claus,” he muttered. 
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Aunt Thankful fell back to the other 
end of the kitchen. 

“Mercy sakes!” she exclaimed. ‘The 
boy’s gone loony. Christmas has gone 
to his head. Who did you say you was 
talkin’ with? Answer me this minute!” 

To emphasize this command, she 
brought the broomstick down upon the 
apron-covered barrel. It struck with a 
hollow sound, and a smothered groan 
came from beneath. She snatched away 
the apron and looked into the barrel. 
The stick fell from her hand. 

“My soul and body!” exclaimed Aunt 
Thankful, and sat down heavily in the 
chair lately vacated by the children’s 
friend. The occupant of the barrel 
stood up and rubbed his head as though 
it was sore. 

“Ts this your Santa Claus?” demand- 
ed the lady, sharply. 

“Yes’m,” replied Jared. 

“Well, I never! Jedidiah Crowell, 
git out of that barrel!” 

Mr. Crowell obeyed; that is to say, 
he tried to climb out, and in doing so 
upset the barrel and was spilled in a 
ragged heap on the floor. Aunt Thank- 
ful watched him as he rose to his feet. 

“Hum!” she observed, tartly. “For 
a man that is, prob’ly, loaded down with 
money, I must say you don’t wear very 
good clothes. Didn't I tell you never to 
come back to this house ag’in? Now, 
then, what are you doin’ in it—creepin’ 
in like a thief, too ?”’ 

The returned Klondiker turned a woe- 
ful face toward his wife. 

“Thankful,” he stammered, “I didn’t 
come back to stay—I didn’t, honest. 

3ut I wanted to see what the place 
looked like once more ’fore I went off 
for good. And ‘twas Christmas, and I 
wanted to leave you a little somethin’ 
so’s you'd understand that I was sorry 
I was sech a dum fool, and that I know 
now what a good wife you was to me. 
That—that ring——” 

He pointed to the table. Aunt Thank- 
ful picked up the gaudy ring and stared 
at it in a helpless fashion. The piece of 
tissue paper bore the following labored 
scrawl: “Thankful, With a _ Larst 
Merry Chrismus from Jedidiah.” She 
held the ring off at arm’s length, and 
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there was a curious expression on her 
face ; she seemed to be halfway between 
laughing and crying. 

“Did—did you buy that thing for 
me?” she asked. “And did you think 
I’d wear it?” 

“Yus, I did; and I spent my last two- 
dollar bill for it, too. All I’ve got left 
is my railroad ticket back to New Bed- 
ford. I’m goin’ cook on a whaler.” 

“You a cook! What do you know 
about cookin’ ?” 

“Not much, I’m ’fraid; but ’bout as 
much, I cal’late, as I know about any- 
thing. Oh, Thankful! if you knew what 
I’ve been through! Freezin’ and starv- 
in’, and ridin’ on freight cars, and losin’ 
all the money M’ria left me! Oh, dear! 
dear!” And the unlucky gold seeker 
broke down and cried. 

Aunt Thankful looked at him. 

“Are you hungry?” she asked. 

“No, not now. I et some bread there 
was in the closet there.” 

“Well, then,” said Mrs. Crowell, ris- 
ing, “if you don’t want any more to eat 
you can just march upstairs and take 
off them rags and heave ’em out of the 
winder, and wash and go to bed. I guess 
you need the sleep.” 

Jedidiah looked blankly — at her. 
““What—what do you mean?” he asked. 
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“T mean that it’s perfectly plain that 
you ain’t fit to take care of yourself, and 
I’m goin’ to be idiot enough to take care 
of you again, that’s all.” 

“Do you mean I can stay here?” 

“Yes, unless you want to go Rlon- 
dikin’ and load up with some more 
money.” 

Mr. Crowell waved his arms. 

“Thankful,” he said, “I'll do anything 
for you. I won't invent nothin’, and 
I’ll work my hands off for you. I'll dig 
pertaters to-morrer, if you want me to.” 

And then Mrs. Crowell did laugh. 

“Oh, Jedidiah! she said. “I cal’late 
your Klondikin’ ain’t changed your 
brain none. Diggin’ pertaters in De- 
cember! You go to bed. And you go 
to bed, too,” she added, turning to 
Jared. “And I'll lock the door so’s 
you'll stay there this time. I don’t 
know as Santa Claus’ll come at all now, 
you’ve been such a bad boy.” 

But he did come—at least, the pres- 
ents were there in the morning; and the 
only thing that shogk Jared’s faith in 
his adopted parent’s infallible good 
sense was the fact that the air gun was 
not among them. 

“If she’d let me wait tell the real 
Santa Claus showed up,” he argued, 
“I'd ’a’ got that gun!” 


FOR 


STRENGTH 


EFORE me all the way lies dark, 
A rugged, sunless length; 
And yet I ask Thee not for light 
To make the gloomy spaces bright, 
And give the stinging thorns to sight— 
[ only pray for strength. 


For strength to shroud dead Love, and lay 
The rue where roses blend; 

For strength to tread, with eyes unwet 

And lips calm-touched ’gainst useless fret, 


The paths wherein my feet are set 





And so to reach the end. 





SaRA BEAUMONT KENNEDY. 








THE LOST ART OF LEISURE 


By John Gilmer Speed 


¢ \e —)BOUT a year ago I was 

Y invited by a magazine edi- 
tor to call on him. He was 
, newly arrived in New 
) York, and I had not met 
him previous to my visit 
agreeably impressed. He 
Seem- 







I was most 
was courteous, easy and affable. 
ingly he had time to attend to his busi- 
ness without rushing as though the last 
train of the day was about to start and 
matters of life and death depended upon 


his com- 
skin 


his getting aboard. Moreover, 
plexion and eyes were clear, his 
smooth and the whole outward man 
serene and undisturbed. He was un- 
affected by the disease which my friend, 
Dr. Girdner, has classified as New 
Yorkitis 

The other day I called on him again, 
this also by request. A year had worked 
wonders in this easy and agreeable man 
His serenity had given place to nervous 
ness; his placidity to tll-concealed haste 
his general pleasantness to troubled self- 
consciousness. He was sallow, and his 
face was filled with lines. | asked if he 
were ill. No, he was quite well, he said. 
He really was not, however. He had 
New. Yorkitis, and was suffering from 
Dr. Girdner’s disease. I felt sorry fo 


him, but was by no means at liberty to 
SA sO 
[ have seen many similar instan 

but never, perhaps, one so striking as 
this; for here was a strong man at the 
strongest period of life—about fort 
perhaps—who was completely undo: 
by the rush of business and the turmo!! 


of work in S 

His newer condition did not enab! 
him to dispatch business any 
did it, in my opinion, mak: 


least safer of judgment 


the metropolt 


faster, nor 
him in the 


rr more alert 





in resource or appreciation. Had there 
been any gain?’ I think not. 

I believe that he had lost in many 
ways and gained nothing that was worth 
acquiring, unless it be desirable to be 
very much after the same pattern as the 
generality of one’s colleagues and con- 
temporaries. In each section of the 
country men have the same fashion of 
dress, so also, perhaps, they should have 
the same kind of manners. The wide 
brimmed, soft hat of the West gives 
place to the stiff and uncomfortable 
headgear of the more conventional East. 
But the clothing is a hundred times less 
personal than the manners and the feel- 
ings of a man, and in the same degree 
less essential. 


Just after being impressed by the 
change in this magazine editor, I was 


consulted by the owner of a weekly 
paper as to the capacity of an acquaint- 
ance to be the editor of the paper. The 
paper was drearily dull and badly made, 
and was on the verge of losing its long- 
enjoyed prosperity. The man about 
whom I was consulted knew his craft 
thoroughly, and, in my judgment, 
scemed peculiarly fitted to restore to the 
paper its lost character and to regain 


its waning popularity. I said all this 
ind re 

“But is he a hustler?” the owner 
3] ] 

“What has that to do with it? Hus- 


tling is not what you want. You need 
workmanship and experi- 
ae . 

nce, “14 avg 
“Yes, I want ¢ 


ll that; but I must have 


a hustler. 

Now, this owner really did not want 
what he called a hustler at all, and I 
convinced him that he did not. He was 


merely talking the rot of the day, be- 

















cause he himself was a victim of Dr. 
Girdner’s disease and fancied that even 
an editor had to do his work at double- 
quick and to the playing of a brass band. 

This idea that everyone must hustle 
is very tiresome; and, moreover, it is 
not founded on good sense. I have read 
what our President has said about the 
strenuous life, and I agree with him to 
a certain extent. A cavalry charge, to 
be effective, must be made hustlingly, 
and the troops must be strenuously 
trained so as to fit them to do their part 
properly when the moment arrives. But 
we do not want hustling diplomats or 
lawyers or doctors or preachers. To be 
sure, there are such, for it is hard to 
escape infection when there is disease 
in the air. Some occupations, and all 
of the professions, require reflection and 
the careful fitting of fact to fact, so 
that the whole may have soundness, 
stability and integrity. Hustling will 
not bring about such results—nor yet 
hurry, nor scurry, nor worry. Careful- 
ness and painstaking are the things re- 
quired in nearly every work except one 
that may be done by exerting a sudden 
and unexpected force. Think of a hus- 
tling doctor making a diagnosis of a 
difficult case before one can say “Jack 
Robinson.” Think of a hustling clergy- 
man, in the name of the gentle Naza- 
rene, preaching a militant method and a 
strenuous life. Think of a lawyer, whos« 
science is the sum of human wisdom, 
hustling your cause from court to court 
until the costs have exhausted your sub- 
tance. 

We have all of these; but the wise 
of us avoid them as we do other evils 
that may be escaped. We call such a 
doctor a quack, such a lawyer a petti- 
gger and such a clergyman a charla- 
Then why should we affect to be- 
lieve in what the best of us cannot 
practice and retain our respectability ? 

A recent writer, said to be a Chinese 
official, but a very keen and shrewd ob- 
server, whatever his nationality or train- 
ing, has said that his people “measure 
the degree of civilization not by the ac- 
cumulation of the means of living, but 
by the character and the value of the 
life lived.” And he charges with re- 
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iterated insistence that the English, and 
the Americans as well, have a standard 
of measurement just the contrary of this. 
I am persuaded that he is quite right 
so far as we are concerned; so correct 
is this generalization, indeed, that we 
have almost forgotten how. to be delib- 
erate in mental process and material 
deed; so correct that play has become 
either roisterous dissipation or boister- 
ous tests of physical strength. To attain 
wealth is the last test of merit, while 
the approved method of getting it can- 
not be accurately described. Get money, 
accumulate property and so raise your- 
self a few rungs higher than your father 
stood, even though you cannot reach 
the very top of the ladder. This is the 
modern creed; this is the creed that is 
more devoutly believed in and the teach- 
ing that is more seriously practiced than 
any ever formulated by a church since 
the beginning of time. 

We have not jumped into this condi- 
tion in a day, nor yet in a year. We 
have grown into it. We have been get- 
ting that way from the beginning, even 
before the beginning of our national life. 
But the progress that has been made in 
the last decade has been prodigious. In 
the history of the country the Golden 
Calf was never before erected so high 
nor polished so brightly; and never be- 
fore did its worshipers crowd about it 
in such multitudes. Armies of hustlers 
surround the shrine, elbowing one an- 
other and crushing, unpityingly, under 
foot those not sturdy enough to with- 
stand the pressure. Necessity com- 
mands that life shall be a rush, some- 
thing like to a football game, a rush 
indeed, that does not end with the goal 
at first aimed at, but goes on and on 
till the grave gives an undesired rest. 

For leisure there is no time, except 
for the jeunesse dorée, who would 
probably be better off if necessity laid 
her commands also on them. For the 
others, there is nothing but work, until 
the leisure of our fathers and grand 
fathers is as much a lost art as though it 
had not flourished later than the Middle 
Ages. 

This everlasting hurry, this scramble, 
this perpetual hustling may conquer 
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much that is material; but does not the 
spirit escape and the ideal perish? 

I am afraid so, and I fear that the 
influence on morals, on art, on litera- 
ture, on politics and on business itself 
is extremely baneful. The morality of 
success is rarely questioned save by those 
who are set down as hypercritical; art 
is considered highly, however meretri- 
cious, if the maker of it only have the 
hustling talents, and the canvases will 
fetch big prices; in literature and the 
drama we ask not for poetry and good 
form, but blood and thunder romances 
and melodramas that are greasy and fat, 
notwithstanding the velvet coats and lace 
frills of the ever-ready swordsmen; in 
politics we applaud the shrewd dema- 
gogue and getter of votes and pass the 
statesmen by; in business we ask every 
man to be a hustler, and esteem him 
regardless of his integrity of character 
and purpose; in business we frankly 
imitate those Oriental tradesmen who 
care for nothing on earth save profit, and 
tolerate honesty merely’ because it is 
frequently a good policy. : 

The whole wretched theory and the 
worse practice are hurrying on to a 
condition which will prevent the most 
upright from any success worthy of the 
name. 

There is not only no time for leisure, 
but it is getting to be that when a man 
is suspected of reaching a time of life 
when periods of rest are necessary to 
him, he is relegated to the rear ranks 
with the undisguised purpose of losing 
him in the forward rush on the first 
opportunity. I am credibly informed 
that an average man past forty, who 
gets out of employment, finds it next to 
impossible to place himself again in 
what is anything like a stable and per- 
manent position. One large trunk line 
railroad recently dismissed all the men 
in its employ, not holding chief or high 
executive positions, who were past forty 
years old, and filled the vacancies with 
youths. These are not merely idle state- 
ments, but are solemn and painful facts, 
facts which may lead to a widespread 
dissatisfaction that one day may ex- 
press itself most dangerously. 

So I plead for a better, a broader 
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leisure, a time for geritle thoughts and 
gentle deeds. There is lots of time, so 
why be in such a tearing hurry? To 
consume time less strenuously will not 
waste time, but give us more. We will 
live longer, we will live better, and for 
that very reason I thoroughly believe 
that we will work better and work 
longer. This is no suggestion in favor 
of idleness, whose proper portion is bar- 
renness. Idleness and leisure have 
nothing really in common; idleness is 
the antithesis of work; Icisure is work’s 
corollary, the one following the other as 
consequence, reward, and also prepara- 
tion for renewed and better effort. 

We even give our sharpened razors a 
rest, for fear that they will become per- 
manently dulled; so why not men? 
Common sense counsels it, reason com- 
mands it, experience warns us that it 
is essential to life, as well as happiness. 
And by rest I do not mean merely 
sleep, but that other awakening rest 
which we called leisure, when we had or 
spared the time to practice it. Our 
grandfathers smoked pipes by hospita- 
ble hearths, they drank claret, they 
danced the minuet de la cour; we in- 
hale cigarettes, we drink high balls, and 
do the two-step with a hop, skip and a 
jump. The age of leisure even in di- 
vertisement seems to have passed; but 
I sincerely trust it has not gone beyond 
recall. 

All this may sound like croaking, like 
anti-progress. But I hope not. It is 
not so meant. If the road have an 
abrupt stepping-off place, are we to re- 
frain from warning the travelers of the 
danger because they are on the road? I 
think not. For there is always another 
way round, and the pleasantest jour- 
neys, and usually those that are most 
profitable, are those where there are no 
painful accidents and few mishaps. The 
easy way may be more often than not 
the slothful way; but the difficult may 
also be the wrong way altogether. 

So why not steer a medium course, 
and avoid both extremes, living our 
lives with the dignity worthy of sensible 
men, and enjoying all the repose and the 
leisure that our means afford, and a 
healthy, normal nature requires? 






































DAWN’S RECOMPENSE. 


He begged me for the little toys at night, 
That I had taken lest he play too long; 
The little broken toys—his sole delight. 


I held him close in wiser arms and strong; 


And sang with trembling voice the even-song. 


Reluctantly the drowsy lids dropped low, 


The while he pleaded for the boon denied. 


Then when he slept, too dream-content to know, 
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I mended them and laid them by his side; 
That he might find them in the early light, 
And wake the gladder for the ransomed sight. 


So, Lord, like children, at the even fall 
We weep for broken playthings, loath to part, 
While Thou, unmoved because Thou knowest all, 
Dost fold us from the treasures of our heart. 
And we shall find them at the morning-tide, 
Awaiting us, unbroke and beautified. 


MARGARET HOUSTON. 
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HER LAST CASE 


By Felicia Goddard 


ip 
gEAR NELL: All the oth- 


ers are out on cases, or 
) gone home for a vacation, 
and I am all alone, and 





writing to my poor, patient sister. You 
see that this club, or apartment between 
the five of us, is ever so much nicer; a 
great many trained nurses do it, but I do 
find it a little more expensive, and I have 
not had a call for three weeks—not since 
I came off that perfectly enthralling ap- 
pendicitis case. Last evening the tele- 
phone rang, and I had one of those sud- 
den feelings one sometimes has, that it 
was going to be for me. But it wasn’t, 
and I shall never have any faith in that 
sort of intuition again. 

You must not think I am depressed 
really, and, above all things, don’t write 
home to mother. I dare say a little 
leisure is good for me, and certainly it 
is good for my clothes. I have taken 
the opportunity to darn all my stockings, 
and I have had the most lovely new uni- 
forms made, pure white, and fitting me! 

Your affectionate sister, JEAN. 


ie 


Dearest NELL: Just a line to take 
back as quickly as possible all my fool- 
ish grumbling. I am just starting for a 
most interesting case. Dear old Dr. 
Phralles—don’t tell me, dear Nell, that 
you have never heard of the greatest 
nerve specialist we have—came in with 
his most mysterious manner, came, my 
good girl, when the usual method is the 
telephone. He told me he had consid- 


ered all the nurses he knew, and had de- 
cided that I was the only one who would 
do. 

“Tact is needed,” he said, looking at 
me over his spectacles, “and a—a not 
unprepossessing appearance—that was 
especially stipulated.” 

He is such a strange old man, with 
the gentlest of faces, and the wickedest 
and most piercing of eyes. His voice is 
very low and slow, and he went on to 
explain that it was one of those cases 
which, “‘to cover our real ignorance, we 
call nervous prostration, my dear Miss 
Stavely. The little lady is overworked 
because she has nothing whatever to do, 
and has taken to her bed because noth- 
ing at all hinges on her being up and 
about.” 

Then, when I laughed at what struck 
me as a tolerably acute epigram, he re- 
proved me gravely. “You must under- 
stand,” he said, “that there is a deal 
more nervous strain in worrying 
through an idle day than in crowding a 
life’s work into twenty-four hours.” 

Finally he mentioned the lady’s name. 
I shall not tell it to you, for then I would 
not write to you about her, whereas now 
I know that far away in Green Meadow 
you never see a New York paper, and 
will be none the wiser for all my gossip. 
But I, reading the daily news, know that 
my future patient is an exaggerated ex- 
ample of what you used to call those 
“preposterous plutocrats,” and that, fur- 
thermore, there is a rumor that she and 
her husband are on the very verge of a 
divorce. 

Well, of course, no one is expected to 
think of the feelings of the nurse in a 
case, any more than of a bridesmaid’s at 














a wedding, but I own to you, Nell, that 
I am rather nervous at being plunged 
into this sort of thing. The little I know 
about people like these makes me feel as 
if they were hardly human. I suppose it 
is ignorance, and I shall find them just 
like all other beings, yet I feel as if they 
were just made up of their things— 
horses and carriages, and jewels, and 
clothes, and _ parties. 

And what can I do for such people? 
My work in the hospital had its reward. 
Here, I suppose, I shall get my hundred 
a month, and no real satisfaction. My 
head whirls with Dr. Thralles’ instruc- 
tions—not concerning bandages and 
medicines, but as to my manner and 
method. I must treat her with the great- 
est consideration, because she is a pet- 
ted creature, but also with the greatest 
severity, because she appears to be 
something of a fraud. Still, it is a case, 
Nell, and poor little Billy’s school is as- 
sured for another six months. In haste, 

JEAN. 
iff. 

Dear Neti: Never was there any- 
thing like this, I wish you could see 
me in all these marble halls and flights 
of stairs—exactly as if I were living in 
the Metropolitan Museum, And my ar- 
rival! A footman at either wing of the 
door, another to take my card, and the 
butler framed, as it were, in the center; 
very indifferent he became when he 
found I was only the trained nurse, and 
languidly summoned a third footman to 
take me up in the elevator. Somehow, 
[ had always thought of footmen as pre- 
ceding or following be-flounced great 
ladies at a respectful distance, but to be 
wedged into a narrow little box, shoot- 
ing up through the walls with a hard- 
breathing young man, has no dignity. 
Why, by the way, are all footmen 
touched in the wind? 

Not wishing to use their real name, I 
shall call these people the X’s—to re- 
mind you of your beloved algebra. 
Well, I am established in Mr. X’s room, 
in order to be near my patient, and he is 
relegated to some remote spot, I don’t 
know-where. I passed him on the stairs— 
at least, I suppose it was he—a delight- 
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ful-looking person, with a little sprin- 
kling of gray above his ears, like the 
young husband on the stage. He is not 
at all the sort of person I imagined, and 
it’s rather hard to believe all the things 
one hears about him. He seems so emi- 
nently reasonable, as if one could talk 
over anything with him. Though it was 
only a glimpse I had, still, you know, I 
think I should be able to forgive him if 
I were his wife. 

With his room I certainly have no 
fault to find. It is most luxurious, with 
a sort of false air of masculinity, too. It 
is all red, with old prints on the wall, 
and everywhere else pictures of Mrs. 
X, from funny little, faded pictures of 
her as a baby, to a glorious English 
photograph a foot high. There is a 
lovely drawing of her, too, by Helleu. 
In the midst of this, fancy me now 
reigning, with electric light, and a blaz- 
ing, open fire all day and night if I want 
it—for me, who never in my life put a 
match to the grate without wondering 
whether I were justified. There is 
everything to make me comfortable, in- 
cluding a row of such French novels! 
Iam not going to read them, Nell. 

Mrs. X is a beautiful little creature. 
I shall never forget her as I first saw 
her, propped up in her enormous bed— 
she told me later that it came out of an 
Italian palace—wearing a lace and pink 
silk garment that I should have con- 
sidered good enough for a ball, a huge 
butterfly bow in her hair, and a string 
of pearls round her neck. Did you, in 
your ignorance,:know that pearls must 
always be worn next the skin in order to 
preserve their luster? Remember that, 
Nell. 

She is a slight little being, who looks 
as if a breath would blow her away, and 
yet is, if T am not very much mistaken, 
perfectly healthy in body, but so dis- 
contented in mind! Nothing of all the 
good things she has pleases her. Her 
pretty room sets her teeth on edge, be- 
cause the furniture is not all of the same 
period ; her food—the best effort of a 
French cook—is sent away as uneatable ; 
she refuses to see anyone, and com- 
plains of being lonely. She says a dozen 
times how ill she feels, and yet delights 
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in disobeying the doctor, as if he, not 
she, were to suffer in consequence. She 
calls for pen and ink, and then says, 
wrinkling up her nose, for all the world 
like a naughty child: ‘‘He said par- 
ticularly I must not write.” 

This, I think, is the reason why her 
friends are honored by hearing from 
her. 

Dr. Thralles told me not to encourage 
her to talk about herself, and so I try to 
keep her amused with some of my own 
experiences. Her eyes grow as large as 
saucers, wondering how a woman can 
go through such things and survive. 

“Oh!” she says, “what dreadful peo- 
ple there are in the world! Well, any- 
how, I may be trying, but I am clean. 
Aren’t you glad?” 

I do not tell her that this is not the 
easiest nor the most interesting sort of 
case. And yet, dearest Nell, how much 
easier my work is than teaching fifteen 
little girls arithmetic. Slap them all 
soundly from me for not knowing their 
eight-times. I have not an idea of it 
myself. 

Shall you go home for Christmas? I 
shall if I can persuade Mrs. X befere 
that time that there is nothing in the 
world the matter with her. Your 

JEANIE. 
IV. 

Dear NELL: I give you my word 
that when we were all of us at home we 
were infinitely better waited on by old 
Ellen and that half-witted daughter of 
hers than poor Mrs. X is with all this 
houseful of servants. I assure you that 
I am now doing not only the work I 
came here to do, but that of the cham- 
bermaid and lady’s maid, because, as 
Mrs. X plaintively says, she does not 
know whom to tell to do it, and if.she 
told the wrong one, they would both 
leave, “so you won’t mind arranging the 
flowers, will you, Miss Stavely?” I 
don’t mind at all, for I have grown 
really fond of the little thing in these 
few days. Not human, did I expect to 
find her? My dear, she is as human as a 
child of five, and as perverse. 

She and her husband, I discover, have 
really agreed to disagree, and he is not 
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She never misses an 


even in the house. 
opportunity of expressing the most 
cynical views upon men and matrimony, 
which come rather oddly from her infan- 
tile mouth, for, in bed, with her hair 
braided down her back, she might be 
fifteen. 

Yet taken in this connection, a little 
incident struck me as odder still. 

I was arranging flowers on a table 
near her bed, when she called to me 
sharply to move the vase away. As I 
did so, -I noticed I had set it between 
her and a photograph of a young man 
in shooting clothes and a felt hat—her 
husband. 

By the way, I was quite wrong about 
the man I met on the stairs being her 
husband. He is her brother, who is 
staying l:eré. He has just come back , 
from a trip through the Greek Islands 
in his yacht. Just imagine, Nell, the 
Greek Islands! It does not make me 
envious, but, in a certain way, cheerful, 
to think that there are people who are 
able to do such enchanting things. 

But to go back. As soon as she saw 
I had noticed the photograph, she said, 
with the utmost indifference: 

“Oh, yes, there is that old picture of 
Phil. What in the world is it doing 
here? That is my husband. Some peo- 
ple think him good-looking, if one cares 
for that great yellow-and-brown sort of 
man.” 

I examined the countenance of Phil, 
who looked about nineteen, but is, I am 
assured, as much as twenty-five, and 
answered, as I fancied I was expected to 
do, that in my opinion everyone must 
agree he was an exceedingly well-look- 
ing person. 

“Ts he?” she returned, languidly. “If 
you had been married as long as I have 
you would understand that one never 
thinks whether one’s husband is hand- 
some or the reverse. One simply never 
looks.” Perhaps not, Nell, but at the 


photograph she looked whenever her 
eyes were not called elsewhere. 

Her brother, with whom I have had 
one cr two conversations, seems to me 
to be quite an unusual sort of person— 
rather alarming in a way, though he 
speaks so low, you almost hold your 




















breath for fear of losing something. He 
waylaid me in the hall yesterday to ask 
me what [ really thought about his sis- 
ter. Of course, I could only repeat Dr. 
Thralles’ vague dictums about a delicate 
organization, and a nervous strain. He 
glanced at me as if he thought me rather 
a goose, and then looked again, and 
finally asked me if I were getting out 
every day. I have not been, for in all 
this great house there seems to be no one 
to take my place, and I cannot bear to 
leave her with that flighty little French 
maid. Now, however, Mr. Lawrence— 
that is not his name, but it is part of it— 
is coming to sit with her every day from 
four till five, so I shall be able to get a 
little air and exercise. Good-night. 
Yrs., JEAN. 
V. 

Dear NELL: Whom do you suppose 
I have just come upstairs from inter- 
viewing? I was engaged in eating my 
lunch, which, like all my meals, is 
served to me in the little sitting room 
next to Mrs. X’s room, when a servant 
came up and said that M/r. X was in the 
drawing room, and would be much ob- 
liged if I would come down and speak 
to him. I could not have been more sur- 
prised if I had heard that the mikado 
had called informally. 

Down I went, however, and there he 
was, much like his picture—a great, 
blond, sunburnt boy, walking about the 
room with his hands in his pockets. 
This is a fair sample of his conversa- 
tion: 

“T asked you to come down, Miss 
Stavely, in hopes of really hearing some- 
thing about my wife. I come and in- 
quire at the door’—inquiring at the 
door after one’s wife—‘“‘and that blank- 
faced idiot of ‘a butler gives me 
no satisfaction—who engaged a man 
like that? He has come since my 
time. And I go to old Thralles, cau- 
tious old beggar, and he does not tell me 
anything. So I hoped perhaps you 
would.” 

I did not know exactly how to answer 
him, and said, not very felicitously as it 
turned out, that I thought there was 
nothing very seriously wrong with Mrs. 
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X physically, but she seemed to me to be 
worried, to have something on her mind, 
at which he groaned, rested his elbows 
on the mantelpiece and his head in his 
hands, and then, without another word, 
left the room and the house. He seems 
to be a gentleman of an impetuous 
nature. He left me very much per- 
turbed. 

I do wish Mr. Lawrence would in- 
vite my confidence on the subject. He 
seems such an understanding person, 
and I am almost afraid that Dr. Thralles 
does not thoroughly understand. Her 
brother, on the other hand, has that very 
unusual thing in a man, a good manner 
in a sick room. I keep wondering at 
what cost he has learned it. 

Mrs. X, who is, I think, in a way fond 
of me, told me his story the other day. 
It struck me as an interesting one. 

When he was very young, barely 
twenty-one, he fell in love with a very 
beautiful woman, a little older than he; 
and, although he had nothing in the 
world, asked her to marry him, or to 
be engaged to him, a proposition at 
which she—a true New Yorker, Nell 
very wisely laughed. So he went away, 
and in some remarkable way that I don’t 
understand, stumbled on a copper mine 
out West, got it as a bad debt, and even 
experts smiled to see the poor young 
man so hopelessly hoaxed. But it 
turned out to be good, and he made his 
fortune in a few years and came back 
rich. Everyone, even his own family, 
thought he had returned to continue his 
suit to the lady. She very evidently 
thought so, but months went by, and 
he made no sign. At length, she, hav- 
ing tried every means, went directly to 
his mother, and explained that Law- 
rence plainly did not understand the 
state of the case, and that she had quite 
changed her mind. 

Well, that is all. He is perfectly 
pleasant, Mrs. X says, when he meets 
her, but never seeks her out. No one 
knows what has taken place. This was 





more than ten years ago, and yet the 
lady still seems to cling to the hope that 
if her readiness were only clear to him 
he would speak. 
knows the truth. 


Of his feelings no one 
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“She even presses me into the serv- 
ice,” says Mrs. X, looking peculiarly 


wicked. ‘She insists that I am one of 
her oldest, dearest, most intimate 
friends, though I am _ fifteen’ years 


younger than she, and can’t bear her. 
Have you a grown brother? No? 
Then you don’t know the irritation of 
having this reflectively sentimental 
friendship forced on you. There are 
three women at this moment who would 
do anything in the world to be with me, 
just because I now and then introduce 
Lawrence’s name into the conversation.” 

I think there is something rather 
agreeably stoical in his never having 
given any clew to his thoughts about his 
first love. 

Don’t think, dear girl, because I 
write you this nonsense first, that I do 
not sympathize with you over the dis- 
appointment of your not having been 
given the head of the department. I 
can’t imagine what the school is think- 
ing of to import a fresh little college 
graduate to teach geometry, when they 
have my own Nell. A horrid little prig, 
I’m sure he is, and I hope you will con- 
trive to put him in his place. Affection- 
ately yours, JEAN. 

VI. 

Dear NELL: I’m glad you are inter- 
ested in my poor X’s. They are really 
very attaching young people, in spite of 
certain eccentricities. 

Well, I know all about it now. 

When I came back from my walk yes- 
terday afternoon, Mr. Lawrence met me 
at his sister’s door, and said that a friend 
of hers was sitting with her, and that he 
wanted a moment or two of my time. 
So he led me into the little sitting room, 
and when we were there asked me—not 
what my opinion of the case was, but 
whether I had had tea? 

It was just five, and I longed for a 
cup, but I thought it looked hardly pro- 
fessional to be found drinking tea in an 
upstairs sitting room with my patient’s 
very charming brother, so I said, with 
dignity, that I did not care for any; at 
which he laughed, as if my scruples were 
perfectly clear to him, and rang, and 
ordered tea. 
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Then he drew a chair before the fire, 
and made me sit down, while he stood 
with his shoulders against the mantel- 
piece and looked down at me for an ap- 
preciable time, and just as I was be- 
ginning to.feel some discomfort under 
his prolonged gaze he said: 

“Miss Stavely, I am going to intrust 
some inflammable material to you, un- 
der the hypothesis that you are a thor- 
oughly prudent young person.” 

I did not particularly care about being 
called a young person, and | said, coolly, 
that prudence was part of my profes- 
sion, and I added rather pompously that 
I was accustomed to being trusted with 
a good many people’s secrets. At this, 
he very properly laughed at me, and 
said that undoubtedly, if he had any of 
his own, he would immediately confide 
them to me, but, as it was, he should 
have to content himself with betraying 
other people’s. 

Then, suddenly becoming perfectly 
grave, he said: “To be quite frank, 
Miss Stavely, you strike me as almost 
the only woman I have ever met who 
might safely be trusted with the naked 
truth of any matter. And when I have 
told it to you, I hope you will have suf- 
ficient confidence in my discretion to 
give me your own opinion, and to forget 
the meaningless safe things that old 
Thralles has put into your mouth.” 

At this point, the laziest of all foot- 
men—the one who is always reading the 
morning paper by the drawing room 
fire, whenever I penetrate to the lower 
floor—came in with—what do 
think ?—all the paraphernalia for tea 
one! Meaning, of course, that he did 
not consider it his business to serve tea 
to the trained nurse. Well, Nell, for a 
moment I felt angry at that young man, 
but before Mr. Lawrence had finished 
with him he had my sincere sympathy. 
Without losing his temper, without rais- 
ing his voice, he left that young foot- 
man, as it were, for dead, and when he 
had removed his bruised mentality, Mr. 
Lawrence continued talking to me, as if 
nothing whatsoever had occurred to in- 
terrupt our dialogue. 

“My sister’s marriage,” he said, “‘was 
generally thought perfection, for the 
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reason that they were undoubtedly in 
love with each other, and had plenty of 
money. But they were infants in ex- 
perience, and had never, since they were 
old enough to speak, been denied any- 
thing. The consequence was only to be 
expected. The first time a pretty and, 
in my judgment, unscrupulous woman 
laid herself out to please Phil, he was 
pleased. He could not deny himself an 
extremely pronounced flirtation, and 
Lydia, my sister, could not deny herself 
the luxury of an instant revenge. With- 
out doubt he tortured her, sending notes 
and paying visits to the other woman 
right under her nose. And yet I 
wonder if you are too thoroughly a 
woman to admit that he may have been 
sincerely, even passionately, in love with 
his wife all the time?” 

I said it did not seem very likely. 

“Ah,” he answered, “that’s the fem- 
inine of it, That is what you all be- 
lieve, and yet Heaven knows you must 
see the truth often enough. You, par- 
ticularly, who have seen so much more 
of the real world than most women. 
Well, even if he was not true at the time, 
it is true now. He lost his head for a 
very short time, but he has got it back 
again now. He is sick, sick to death, of 
the other woman, and Lydia knows it. 
Whereupon, she takes the opportunity 
to refuse to live in the same house with 
him, and immediately comes down with 
nervous prostration, and gets old 
Thralles to forbid her to see her hus- 
band. She does not move out of her 
comfortable quarters, you notice. It’s 
Phil who goes to a hotel, without her 
even saying good-by to him—the doc- 
tor’s orders, she sent word.” 

I said that Dr. Thralles thought the 
excitement of an interview with Mr. X 
would be bad for her. 

“Oh, Thralles!) Why does he think 
so? Because Lydia twists him about 
her fingers. She does not want to see 
her husband because she knows that if 
she does she will weaken, and she wants, 
in her revengeful little heart, to make 
him suffer as long as possible. And 
just think of his position! He is not a 





very good boy, it’s true, but he loves 
her, and at this moment he does not 
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know whether she is instituting divorce 
proceedings or whether she is going to 
let him come home, or even whether she 
is going to live. The poor fellow is 
almost crazy. He comes round and 
wants to weep on my shoulder, but I 
can’t do him any good.” 

I could not help smiling. My little 
patient has a will like iron. Seeing my 
smile, he broke out: “Oh, you women, 
you hang together! You admire her for 
a” 

I admitted thinking that her husband 
deserved -all he was getting, but I con- 
fided the incident of the photograph, 
and we agreed that Mr. X need not be 
without hope. 

At this moment—and I suppose we 
did look as if we were having a very 
confidential interview, as, indeed, we 
were—just at this moment, as bad luck 
would have it, Mrs. X’s departing 
visitor passed the door, or, rather, she 
did not pass it, for she stopped and 
looked in. She was very handsome, a 
woman well over thirty, all velvet and 
fur, and as soon as I saw her I had one 
of those sudden feelings—oh, I remem- 
ber, I said I would never believe in them 
again, but I have to believe in this one— 
that she was the woman he had once 
loved. Of course, it may have been my 
imagination, but just while you could 
draw a breath there seemed to be some- 
thing rather terrible in the air. 

She looked from me to him, and then 
she said: “How cozy you look. Oh, 
no, no, indeed, I won’t come in.” He 
introduced us, and she said, readily: 
“Oh, yes, Miss Stavely, Mrs. X has just 
been singing your praises. She said you 
were a genius at everything, and I am 
sure’—glancing from the tea table to 
Mr. Lawrence—"“that you are, more 
than she knows.” 

“Miss Stavely,” said Mr. Lawrence, 
“has the uncommon feminine faculty of 
minding her own business to such an 
extent that one has to get her in a cor- 
ner before she will express an opinion.” 

I thought he meant it as a very neat 
defense of me against her spiteful little 
speech, but when I saw him going down- 
stairs with her to put her in her car- 
riage, with the most solicitous manner 
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imaginable, I wondered if I had not read 
more into his words than he intended. 
You know there is something rather 
depressing in being in a house full of 
lovers. Even if their affairs are going 
all wrong, they make one feel rather 
lonely. Is not that weak, Nell? For- 
get I wrote it. Yrs., JEAN. 


VIL. 


Dear Nett: I wish I had your sis- 
terly advice. Mr. Lawrence has asked, 
has insisted, that I take my meals with 
him. He says it is perfect folly for two 
people in this great house to be served 
separately, when it would be so much 
pleasanter to be served together. 

It is a thing I have done in half the 
houses I go into, but they were smaller 
houses, and, somehow, different. I find 
myself feeling queer and self-conscious 
sitting at one end of the table in the 
big paneled dining room, pouring out 
this man’s coffee from glittering silver 
pots and pitchers. I don’t like to con- 
sult Dr. Thralles, because, though he is 
so wise in many ways, he might not un- 
derstand why this situation seems some- 
how different. 

I believe that I am growing nervous, 
taking care of a nervous patient; you 
know it is not uncommon, Nell. I don’t 
sleep as well as I usually do, and that, 
for a trained nurse, is a great weakness. 

My little patient continues about the 
same. 

“Take my advice, Miss Stavely, and 
never marry,” she says, shaking her 
head, adding the next moment, “though 
vou must not judge all marriages by 
mine,” and sighs. 

A box of lilies of the valley has come 
every day since she has been ill. She 
observes largely that, by an odd coin- 
cidence, they are sent from her hus- 
band’s florist. “I wonder who it is 
sends them,” she says, with interest. 
She knows perfectly well. 

Her tall friend, in fur and velvet, has 
been here again to-day. When I came 
back I found Mrs. X in one of her most 
impish humors. 

She broke out at once with: “Do 


you like to make other women jealous? 
Of course you do. Who does not? 
Well, you have. Cora has spent her 
entire visit telling me What were 
you and Lawrence saying when she 
came in? She says it must be a real 
misfortune in your work to have such 
a conspicuous style of looks, and is it 
considered professional to dye the hair? 
The cat! Your lovely hair.” She pat- 
ted me gently on the head as I bent over 
her. “Aren’t you glad you annoyed 
her ?” 

I was glad, Nell, not that she should 
be even vaguely jealous, which is too 
absurd to set down, but that she was, 
after all, a little uncomfortable, for she 
had given me a very disagreeable quar- 
ter of an hour. Your loving JEAN. 
—I was enchanted to hear that 
you had worked out the problem which 
the college graduate could not do. Was 
he completely suppressed? I hope the 
school will now see its mistake in not 
having given the head of the depart- 
ment to you. 
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Oh, my dear Nell, such doings as we 
have had! Never believe an appar- 
ently candid man cannot lie if he has a 
mind to. 

Mr. Lawrence sauntered into his sis- 
ter’s room two days ago—it was rain- 
ing, so I had not gone out for my usual 
walk—and remarked, coolly: 

“Well, Lydia, you will be glad to 
hear that Phil has taken the hint at last. 
He is going round the world. He asked 
me if I did not think, under the circum- 
stances, it was the best thing for him to 
do, and I had to say I did. He'll start 
at once, as soon as this dinner is over, 
and then, my dear little girl, I hope we 
shall soon have you up and about.” 

Watching him, and knowing all I do, 
I did not doubt that Mr. X was going, 
and could almost have believed that he 
expected his sister to. be glad of the in- 
telligence. She looked rather blank, and 
said, faintly, that as far as she was con- 
cerned, she was naturally delighted, but 
she supposed some people would think 
he might better put off his trip until he 
































had more encouraging reports of her 
health, and that nervous prostration 
was a very treacherous disease. 

To this her brother replied: “Oh, 
my dear Lydia, he will hear quite as ac- 
curate news of you in Mandalay as your 
sphinxlike butler ever gives him. Be- 
sides, you know, you can’t expect solici- 
tude from your divorced husband.” 

“We are not divorced—yet,” said she, 
crossly, “and you may be sure that by 
this time I don’t expect anything what- 
soever from Phil.”’ 

Last evening there was a great din- 
ner here. It seems Mrs. X had sent out 
invitations for it five weeks ago, and 
did not like to recall them, for fear peo- 
ple “would talk,” as if everyone were not 
talking already. However, she had de- 
creed that it should take place without 
her, and that her husband should come 
from his hotel, and be present just as if 
he were really living in the house, to re- 
ceive the guests, and explain how sorry 
his wife was that she could not come 
down. 

Soon after eight the carriage doors 
began slamming, the only intimation 
that we had upstairs that an entertain- 
ment was in progress below. It was 
enough, however, to tell Mrs. X that her 
husband was in the house, and her ex- 
citement immediately took the form of 
intense discontent with everything. She 
turned her food over with her fork as if 
she were stacking hay, expressed a hope 
that her guests were not being poisoned 
by anything similar, could not read her 
book because it was so dull—the doctor 
has forbidden her to read, and she usu- 
ally takes great pleasure in it—refused, 
at ten o'clock, to be put to rights for the 
night, and finally, about eleven, de- 
manded—what do you think ?—that I 
should go downstairs, and as soon as the 
last person had left, inform her husband 
that she wished to speak to him on a 
matter of business. ‘ 

“And just give me a handglass first, 
Miss Stavely. I should be sorry to have 
him think my looks had been ravaged at 
the prospect of his departure.” 

I did not know what to do—an excit- 
able, nervous patient demanding a most 
exciting and critical interview at an hour 
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when she ought already to have been 
asleep. My heart sank as I thought of 
her sleepless night and restless day, and 
yet I was afraid that to cross her would 
be even worse. 

So I went downstairs, and into the 
great, lit drawing room, and there found 
Mr. X and Mr. Lawrence, standing side 
by side before the fire, resplendent in 
their white waistcoats, with gardenias 
in their buttonholes and cigarettes in 
their mouths. Any two women in the 
world would have been talking over the 
party, but those two men might as well 
have come from a funeral—neither was 
saying a word. 

They came to life, however, when I 
delivered my message, delivered the first 
part of it, for I had not finished my sen- 
tence before Mr. X was out of the room 
and upstairs. Mr. Lawrence threw back 
his head and laughed. 

“Good!” he said. “I thought that 
imaginary trip of mine would bring 
her round.” 

“Isn’t Mr. X really going?” I asked, 
for I had supposed there must be some 
basis of fact. 

He smiled. “I believe he once went 
as far as to observe that it would be a 
wise thing for him to do.” Then he 
went on: “Sit down, fellow-conspira- 
tor, and let us beguile the hour that 
these two foolish young people will take 
to make up.” 

But some sense of the fitting is still 
left to me, Nell, and you will be glad to 
hear that I positively refused to stay— 
not far from midnight, as it was. But 
when I refused, I could not help smiling, 
for conventions are very absurd things, 
and seem particularly so to a trained 
nurse, who sees so many sides of life. 

He followed me out into the hall; I 
don’t know why a staircase is so con- 
ducive to conversation, perhaps because 
one has so rarely the chance of looking 
down upon a really tall man. I don’t 
mean that I stayed there long—not more 
than ten, or perhaps fifteen, minutes. 

I waited a long time in my own room 
before Mrs. Stavely’s bell rang for me. 

“So sorry to keep you waiting, Miss 
Stavely,” she said, sweetly, “but there 
was a little business matter I had to 
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settle before my husband sailed ;”’ and 
she had the grace to smile rather fool- 
ishly. 

No one could look at the change in 
her whole expression and doubt that 
there was no longer division in the 
house of X. Willing, however, to please 
her by keeping up the farce, I said, 
firmly: “I think it would have been 
better to wait to send for Mr. X until 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” 


she answered, “I 


shan’t have to send for him,” and 
laughed. 
Oh, Nell, these be foolish young 


things, but happy. I see my days here 
are numbered. I shall be sorry to leave 
the little creature.. It is a mistake to 


grow attached to one’s patients. I find 
tears in my eyes at the idea. Yours, 
JEAN. 


| 

My Dear Nett: You see, I am writ- 
ing to you from the apartment once 
more. 

I left the X’s with some suddenness, 
and in a somewhat tempestuous atmos- 
phere. The day after my last letter, 
Mrs. X insisted upon getting up and 
getting dressed, and, indeed, I never 
saw anyone who seemed in better health 
and spirits. When Dr. Thralles arrived 
for his daily visit, she anticipated his 
natural surprise by explaining to him, 
with the most childlike candor, that there 
had never been anything the matter with 
her at all, “only it did tease Phil so to 
think of me as a nervous wreck all on 
account of his wicked neglect.” 

I have not often seen the old doctor 
angry, but angry he then was. He 
washed his hands of her, and packed 
me out of her house on the instant. So 
here I am. 

Just think, it was only a month ago 
that I first saw them. Mrs. X was very 
sweet and affectionate to me at parting, 
and made me promise that I would come 
and see her, but as she and her husband 
are going South immediately for the 
rest of the winter, the invitation, for the 
present, is rather an empty one. Mr. 
Lawrence had gone out of town for 
twenty-four hours, and so I did not see 
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him to say good-by, for which I was 
sorry. He had been so considerate of 
me all the time I was there. 

I hope my next case will be a good, 
hard, interesting surgical case, with lots 
of work. This last, which has been 
both easy and demanding, has left me 
‘like a rag—good for nothing. It is a 
sort of a bore, too, I think, to have to 
mix oneself up with lovers and their 
quarrels and reconciliations. 

One good thing—I can certainly go 
home for Christmas. Until then, good- 
by. JEAN. 

be 

And so, dear Nell, you are very much 
afraid that I am “letting myself care for 
Mr. Lawrence’? Oh, perspicacious sis- 
ter! “You don’t want to put ideas in 
my head!” 

I am almost afraid that it was there 
already; it, or something very like it, 
when, a few hours ago, he walked into 
the little apartment sitting room, I re- 
member that when I took my examina- 
tions I thought I was excited, and again 
that time when the great Dr. Barry 
praised my care of one of his cases, but 
I know now that I had no idea of what 
excitement is. 

I felt my knees give, I wondered if I 
should ever again draw a natural breath, 
my finger tips felt like lumps of ice. If 
you had seen me, you would have been 
quite sure that I was “letting myself 
care for Mr. Lawrence,” and, perhaps, 
if you had heard him talk to me, you 
would have suspected, what I can hardly 
now believe, that Mr. Lawrence had al- 
lowed himself to care for me! 

Will you come home for Christmas, 
dear Nell? Do, for I am bringing home 
a very charming person, to make the 
acquaintance of the family—a very fine 
gentleman, and a good man; some one, 
moreover, whom I adore, and who, in- 
credible as it may seem, thinks me the 
handsomest, wisest and best of women. 
I can see that, with true sisterly appre- 
ciation, you think that he is about to 
have a terrible awakening. Not at all, 
Nell. Because, you see, that, though he 
thinks me all these things, he loves me 
whatever Iam. Yours, JEAN. 











The Mother of the Gracchi 





By Miriam Michelson 


Author of ‘‘In the Bishop’s Carriage,’’ Etc. 


AM not more than ordinar- 
I insist I’m not, 
but my aunt likes to think I 
am. It gives her occasion to 
lecture her wild nephew in 

sss that sweetly reasonable way 
of hers; to impart a gentle tone of pity 
to even her severest reproaches, as who 
should say: “Poor lad, he’s had no 
mother ; one can’t expect so much from 
him as from one’s own boys!” 

I have always been conscious, of 
course, of having my folly measured up 
against and contrasted with my cousins’ 
virtues. And I am just as conscious 
that the derelictions with which I am 
credited are largely imaginary. But I 
am genuinely fond of my handsome old 
aunt, and rather than deprive her of a 
cherished illusion, I continue to act to 
the rdle—or pretend that I do—which 
she has thrust upon me. Some are born 
black sheep, you know; some attain a 
wild-oaty reputation; and others are 
like me—they have an Aunt Luella. 

“I’m not altogether de trop, Her- 
bert?” ‘she asked, with a readiness to 
assume the worst, that is in exquisite 
contrast with her Madonna face and 
gracious bearing. It is only the silver- 
white of her pompadour, beneath a per- 
fectly appropriate gray-plumed bonnet, 
that she will project into my bachelor 
apartment. 

“The Mother of the Gracchi could 
never be de anything,” I assure her, 
throwing open the door. 

“Truly? Now, Bert, be frank,” she 
demands, shrinking back prettily. Yet 
not prudishly. Aunt Luella’s disap- 
proval of me is tempered, as I have said, 
by what she tries to consider condoning 








circumstances. Her attitude says: “I 
will try not to be shocked, but let us 
be careful lest I should be.” 

“Tt is an intrusion, my dear boy, I 
know it is,” she repeats, when I have 
got her into the tiny breakfast room, 
and am removing her white cloak, and 
have drawn up another chair for her, 
and sent my Cuban boy for more grape- 
fruit. 

“And I realize that it is a risky in- 
trusion, too,” she goes on, seating her- 
self with that leisurely grace of which 
no: woman under sixty is capable. “To 
appear without the least warning in a 
bad bachelor’s apartment at ten in the 
morning. And he in gown and slippers 
at a suspiciously delicious breakfast, 
and——”’ 

“And opposite him the Mother of the 
Gracchi “herself, in just the shade of 
gray that suits the clear pink of her 
sweet old face. Aunt Luella—Aunt 
Luella, don’t you know that your pres- 
ence would dignify even the appalling 
place this is—n’t, though you think it is! 
Why, a dear old Madonna like you 
mzkes a temple of the most frivolous 
spot—merely by honoring it.” 

“There—there!” she smiled, charmed. 
“If you had not been making pretty 
speeches to a younger vis-d-vis, you 
would not be so ready with them to your 
old aunt. Dear—dear me! To think of 
you in that costume, while in this very 
chair where I am sitting some——” 

“T assure you, aunt, I don’t wear this 





gown on such occasions as you so 
graphically imagine. I invariably put 
on my 


Aunt Luella’s fingers dropped her 
spoon clattering on the plate, though 
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it held the maraschinoed cherry which 
is the mandrake her soul loveth. Her 
hands flew up in a panic, and covered 
tight both her small ears. 

“Not a word—not a word more!” she 
cried, horrified reproof in her brown 
eyes. “You reprobate, how dare you? 
You presume on my indulgent nature, 
you bad boy! I ought to have turned my 
back on you long ago and had nothing 
whatever to do with you, but it is my 
weakness that I realize too vividly the 
temptations to which a bachelor without 
near relations is exposed. And then the 
atmosphere of this place’—she threw 
out her hands despairingly. “And that 
boy—that abominable Cuban—do dis- 
charge him, Herbert! His very face 
suggests the sort of life his employers 
must have led.” 

I set down my cup that I might laugh 
my fill. 

“Why, my dear aunt, you don’t mean 
to say that the sins of the boss are 
visited upon his man’s features !” 

She blushed with pretty deprecation. 

“He has such a slinky face—such 
knowing eyes, Bert. Why, when he 
opens the door for me, I’m positively 
afraid to come in!” 

I roared. 

“Would you counsel a demure little 
maid in his place, aunt? All in white, 
say, with fluffy bows and a cap, and 
high-heeled boots just showing trim, 
neat ankles——”’ 

Again her alarmed hands flew to her 
ears. “Bert, I must insist—I shall really 
be offended.” 

I passed her her coffee creamed, and 
its yellow smoothness—just the color of 
my boy Cooley’s skin, by the way— 
placated her. 

“T can recommend you a very respect- 
able and intelligent person in his place,” 
she said, gently; “‘the uncle of my but- 
ler. He is not a young man, of course, 
and he is not used to—eh—irregularity, 
but ‘6 

“Can he make coffee like this?” I 
lifted a spoonful of the amber nectar 
and let it drop back again into my cup. 

“That horrid Cooley does make good 
coffee,” she admitted, sipping hers lux- 
uriously. “But why shouldn’t he—don’t 
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they just live on it down in Cuba, grow 
it, and all that? And is there anything 
else they can do?” 

“Cooley plays the banjo like one of 
the cherubim, who’s been burned brown 
by flying too near the sun—perhaps.”’ 

She shrugged her sloping shoulders 
with patient grace. 

“You would intimate that the banjo is 
not in vogue up vonder?” I tilted my 
chin upward. 

She shook her head quite positively. 

“I’m sure it’s the national instrument 
down below,” I frivoled, setting half of 
Cooley’s golden-browned chicken before 
her. 

She sighed. She loves to sigh, Aunt 
Luella—above all, to sigh over me. A 
sweet, sad serenity fits the fine oval of 
her face as perfectly as the gloves she 
has made in the Rue St. Honoré every 
spring when she goes over, define her 
lovely hand. 

“But what is to become of all us un- 
happy mortals who love ragtime—eh, 
auntie? We can’t all be so fortunate as 
to adore the classical. The very fact 
that you have transmitted to your sons 
a correct musical taste should make you 
sympathetic with other fellows’ lack of 
luck. I swear I’d enjoy Wagner as 
much as Kenneth does, if you ‘i 

She pushed her plate away, and inter- 
posed a decided negative gesture to the 
jam pancake I offered. 

“Nothing more—no, thank you, dear. 
I really had no idea J could eat any 


thing this morning. I am troubled 
Pert——” 
“Why, Aunt Luella Sholes!” | 


ejaculated. 

Aunt Luella married a man twice her 
age when she was sixteen. By the time 
John Sholes died, and left her with a 
few millions and three boys, her model 
eldest son was old enough and_ wise 
enough to assume her guardianship. 
When he married, Edgar, the second 
son, became his mother’s adopted 
father, as a matter of course. No one 
ever expected this gentle, pretty lady to 
be anything but an amiable child. In all 
her life, I have never known my Aunt 
Luella to have a care or grief greater 
than the recurring difficulty of selecting 
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proper gifts for her son’s wife and chil- 
dren on birthdays and Christmas. And 
yet all John Sholes’ prosperity and all 
his sons’ virtues are invariably ascribed 
to her account. For this is she the 
Mother of the Gracchi in everybody’s 
estimation. I gave her the title, but all 
who know her have adopted it. 

“Well, Bert, I really am worried. It’s 
about Kenneth.” 

I pushed back my plate, and smil- 
ingly offered her my cigarette box, be- 
fore I begged permission to light one. 
\nd she declined the invitation with a 
reproachful shake of her head, which 
somehow subtly combined in its sweet 
gravity an accusation of disrespect, of 
suggestion that I must be in the habit 
of smoking with feminine companions, 
and the gentlest—oh, the very least—in- 
timation that smoking might not really 


be so sinful in women, provided they 


were over sixty and smoked only in 
their nephew’s company. 
Dear Aunt Luella! <A _ progressive 


son might have done much with her. 
She has only the defects of her sons’ 
qualities. And they have all been such 
models that only the natural amiability 
and grace of the pretty old lady have 
saved her from rank Puritanism. 

“And so you didn’t really call to in- 
quire into graceless nephew’s 
morals, you nable hypocrite ?” 
I taunted. ‘‘And you haven't the slis 
est sense of responsibility toward a 
familyless bachelor! ‘Your selfish little 
lace corsage is bound up in that moth- 
er’s darling—Kenneth. And _ for all 
you care, I might a soubrette in 
the smoking r 1, a chorus girl in the 
library, a danseuse in fs 

“Herbert! Herbert! Have you no 
regard at all for decency?” 

“A little. You know, Kenneth and 
I tramped through Switzerland _ to- 
gether one summer. That was 
vou knew as much about me as- 
fancy you do now.” 

“IT do know you flirted desperately 
with Mrs. Verdenal at dinner a week 


’ 


your 
unconsci 
ht- 


before 


you 


ago, and in my own house. 

“Well, that was merely because you 
provoked me to it. Mrs. Verdenal is 
devilishly pretty, and coquette enough 
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to fire even Kenneth, I hope you no- 
ticed. And when as pretty a woman as 
that lets you see that your dear old aunt 
has been advertising you as a distin- 
guished and irresistible rake, what man 
of spirit could help living up to the ad?” 

Aunt Luella was tracing patterns on 
the cloth with her fork. 

“You—you were struck with 
Bert—with Gertie Verdenal ?” 

“Didn’t I contest every inch of the 
ground with Kenneth, and carry her off 
gallantly at the end? Wasn't he per- 
fectly furious with me? Hasn’t he cut 
me dead for a week just because I saw 
her home in spite of him and of you 
though, really, I must confess that the 
reputation you gave me must have been 
a factor in the result!” 

“Bert—Bert!” She lifted her hands 
deprecatingly. Aunt Luella’s hands are 
as much a part of her speech as an ac- 
companiment is to a song. “But I am 
glad you did,” she added, decidedly. 

“What!” 


her, 





embarrassed 


“You see, dear,” an 
pinkness was softening the dear old 
lady’s face with a most enchanting 


light, “when the boys became interested 

in her at first, and Kenneth asked me 

to invite her to the house, they told me 

nothing about her position. I did not 

know that she was not a widow.” 
“What is she, by the way?” 


“Why—nothing,” said my _ aunt, 
helplessly. “She’s not a young 
gir|——”’ 

“Hardly.” I looked back mentally 


upon the glorious flirtation we had in- 
dulged in on the way to her home that 
night, little Mrs. Verdenal and I. No 
that was not an inexperienced pace she 
had set, by any means. 

“And you couldn't describe her as a 
married hazarded Aunt Lu- 
ella. 

“Why not?” 

“Because—oh, you bad boy, to pre- 
tend to your old aunt that you don’t 


woman,” 


know more about this gay young 
woman than I do!” 

“No, really——” I protested. 

“Ah, well, I’d as lief tell you. It isn’t 


anything for you to boast of, to pull 
the wool over the eyes of an unsus- 








sary. 


with the old. 
she—she wants to be sure of where she 


my 


and 
he is?’ 


and get to her. 
around her waist—and it’s still slender 
and round as a girl’s, only a bit more 
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pecting old woman. It’s this way— 
they’re separated, she and Verdenal.” 
“Dakota?” I murmured. 

“Not yet. In fact, it won’t be neces- 
You see, she has all her evidence 
ready—my dear Herbert, the world 
seems to have become a very nasty place 
since I was a girl! And a woman is 
evidently not ashamed nowadays to 
help on the new love before she’s off 
Mrs. Verdenal, now— 
In 


stands before she—goes further. 


short, she wants Kenneth.” 


“That’s not surprising.” She patted 
hand gratified. “What woman 
wouldn’t look favorably upon a fellow 
that has a quarter of a million in his 
own right, besides a precious mamma, 
an uncle in steel whose godson 
“Kenneth is lovable for himself,” she 
said, with gentle reproof. “As a boy, 


everyone who—— 


“Yes—surely—I know.” I ought to 
know Kenneth’s virtues, as my aunt is 
wont to enumerate them, by heart. 

“T know you do, Bert, and he has al- 
ways been the dearest boy to me! AIl- 
ways—till now.” 

pal 5 

“‘He’s—he’s infatuated with her, dear. 
He vows he’ll marry her the day she’s 


free.” 


“Kenneth! Not Kenneth? Not—— 


Oh, ha! ha! ha!” 


I 


I tried to pull myself together. 


saw by Aunt Luella’s face that she was 
as nearly angry as so dovelike a body 
could be, but the thought of the impec- 


cable Kenneth a prey to a little adven- 


turess like Mrs. Verdenal was too much 
for me. 


“st 


veg your pardon, Aunt Luella,” I 


cried, and promptly went off again. 


She had risen, and had slipped into 
her coat before I could control myself 
Then I put my arm 


comfortable—and we walked, linked 
lover-like, into the library. I am sure 
if my Aunt Luella could be young 


again—after having been irreproacha- 
ble wife to John Sholes and the ad- 
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mirable mother of those Gracchi, my 
cousins—she would choose me for her 
second husband. I believe women do 
love a rake. That scandalous old belief 
might account for my aunt’s making 
one to order—her own order—out of a 
very indifferent apology for one. 

“Ah, yes,” she was saying, “you're a 
very winning young scapegrace. You 
can coax and bamboozle your old auntie 
into any number of forgivenesses. Yet 
it never occurs to you to reform, to lead 
a better life, to——” 

“Now, Aunt Luella,” I interrupted. 
I knew it was useless to deny the fiction 
of my libertinage, but I might get her 
to believe in its amelioration. And I 
really felt remorseful for having 
wounded so pure a heart. “Now, really, 
I’m not so bad as—as I once was. And 
I'm going to do better, I assure you I 
am. It occurs to me that I am a grace- 
less scamp to be able to resist your 
sweet influence. Come now, cheer up. 
I'll turn over a new leaf this minute. 
No more flirtations even. Not one. 
You may even look about for a wife for 
me. Some day you'll be pointing to me 
as worthy to be one of your very own 
Gracchi, and you'll be saying, proudly, 
‘He was once an abandoned wretch— 
or I thought him one—and now he’s as 
shining bright as any jewel in my 
crown!’ ” 

Sut Aunt Luella sank into the big 
green leather chair. There was positive 
panic in her face. For the first time in 
my life I saw that placid, beaming coun- 
tenance express real emotion. 

“What is it—what is it?” I cried. 
“Are you ill, dear aunt? Surely, you’re 
not taking this affair of Kenneth’s so 
much to heart. Tut P 

“A lady t’ see you, sah.” It was 
Cooley’s insinuating voice behind me at 
the door. 

My aunt jumped up with an excla- 
mation. At last it had come. She knew 
it had, and she fluttered about like a 
dove at sight of the hawk. 

“What lady? What the——” I de- 
manded, sharply, turning upon the boy. 
“What lady can be coming to see me? 
Confound you, Cooley, how dare you 
disturb me when I’m engaged!” 
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“It’s on’y th’ lady from the lower 
apartment, sah. It’s aboot th’ tele- 
phone. It won’t wuk, I reckon. She’d 
lak t’ see you, sah.” 

Aunt Luella is right. The boy has 
certainly a detestable manner. He was 
telling the truth. I knew he was. I 
swear he was. For no lady—elastic as 
the term may be made to be—has had 
provocation from me that would war- 
rant her putting a foot in my apartment. 

And yet he seemed to be lying. 
More—you would have vowed he was a 
rascal’s rascal taking the cue facilely 
from his master’s lips. 

“Tell her I’m out. Tell her to go 
to—tell her anything. Get out, and 
don’t interrupt me again when I’m busy, 
or I'll throw you down the dumb-waiter. 
: Aunt Luella——” I turned to 
her appealingly as the porticre fell be- 
hind Cooley. And,- lo! all the trouble 
liad passed from her fair, unlined face 
as a mist from a lake in summer. 

“Sh! Sh!” she exclaimed, covering 
her blushing, soft face with one ringed 
hand and waving aside all my protesta- 
tion with the other. ‘Don’t—don’t say 
a word—I beseech you,” she gasped, 
hurriedly, so that I could not get in a 
word of exculpation. “Don’t make it 
worse by trying to deceive me. No— 
no—I'll believe anything, only don’t 
discuss it with me. It’s my fault, any- 
way. I should have let you know I was 
coming. I should have sent for you to 
come to me. But this affair of Ken- 
neth’s has upset me so, and, though 
you’re so sad a fellow, I knew that when 
your old aunt asked your help it would 
be forthcoming. So I couldn’t wait— 
how could I?” 

I was vanquished. Against that soft 
torrent of speech, against that gentle, 
unaltered judgment I was powerless. 

“You know, Aunt Luella,” I said, 
weakly, “that there is nothing I would 
not do for you. Or for Kenneth—even 
though he doesn’t speak to me—if that 
would be obliging you. But what in the 
world can I do? ‘You wouldn’t have 
me play the ass and remonstrate with 
Kenneth? Indignant as he has been 
with me since the night I carried the 
lady off’—did she let me, I wonder, 
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only to rouse his jealousy and make him 
come to time?—“he’d see in my im- 
pudent interference only a personal bias 
that wouldn’t be flattering to me—or to 
the lady; for the Lord and society know 
that I’m not a marrying man, and 
haven’t the pennies to be, if I would.” 

“Exactly!” said my aunt. Her face 
was radiant with relief. Or was she 
blushing ? 

“Eh?r” I stammered. 

“He is jealous of you, as you Say. 


No, I—I wouldn’t remonstrate with 
him.” She was putting on her gloves 


now as she swept down the hall. 

“You surely wouldn’t have 
remonstrate with her!’ I cried, 
plosively. 

“Not—not remonstrate. Listen, Her- 
bert,’ she hurried on, “no one—you 
least of all—will say your old auntie has 
not done her duty by you. Despite what 
you said facetiously about my being self- 
ishly wrapped up in my own boys, you 
know how I have sorrowed over your 
course and striven vainly to turn you 
from it. I hope still, I shall always 
hope, that the day will come—no matter 
how distant it appears to be now—when 
I shall, indeed, feel and say all you have 
promised. In fact, I shall never give 
up hoping. But—in the meantime— 
Bert, my Kenneth must be saved from 
this woman. Marriage with her would 
wreck his life. However mad his in- 
fatuation is at present, he could not live 
estranged from his family after he has 
found her out. She knows that she has 
fooled him—that she can marry him, 
but—but women like that are like pirate 
ships that may be diverted from their 
course by—by any fantastic whim or 
caprice. Bert, | have heard—it came 
to me in a roundabout way through a 
friend who wants to save Kenneth from 
such a_ mésalliance—Gertie Verdenal 
told a confidant the morning after you 
took her home that if you had the Sholes 
millions, why——’” 

I looked at my aunt. I suppose | 
looked long and many things ere I 
fathomed her, and saw the gradual 
changes that must have taken place in 
my face mirrored in hers. 

Then she pulled my head down and 


me 
cx- 
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kissed me good-by, with unspoken 
gratitude, as well as some embarrass- 
ment, in her caress. 

“Tt—it will take just a little flirta- 
tion, a very mild one, to—to enrage 
Kenneth and make him break it off. If 
once she and you get talked about— 
that’s all,” she whispered. 

“Oh, yes—yes. That's all,” I echoed, 
staring after her. 

A mild flirtation and Gertie Ver- 
denal! 

She caught up her train, and was 
about to step into the elevator when 
something occurred to me. 

“Oh—just a moment—Aunt Luella!” 
She let the car go down, and I stepped 
to her side. ‘‘Isn’t—isn’t it playing it 
rather low down on the woman in the 
case?” I murmured. 

“Why—I don’t see how,” she an- 
swered, with a virtuous air of examin- 
ing a flawless conscience. ‘She was 
merciless to Kenneth, why should we 
have any mercy on her? Imagine hay- 
ing an adventuress in the family—a 
family like ours that has never had the 
slightest taint of scandal! Why, I 
would never be sure that she wouldn't 
run off with you afterward— instead of 
before!” 

The elevator was coming up again. 

““Good-by, then,” she said, patting my 
arm with her gloved fingers, and in a 
whisper so that the boy should not hear, 
she added: “Be good, dear, for your old 
auntie’s sake.” 

And she went down, my fine-looking 
old aunt, with her Madonna face and 
manner of incomparable grace, like 
some duchess of another, a more courtly 
time. Her eyes were upturned as she 
went down, and in them there dwelt a 
look of perfect peace and trust. She 
was so fond of her youngest son, and 
she had such confidence in her nephew! 


I dressed slowly. Despite my aunts 





confidence, the thing was not so easy as 
it appeared. I had a somewhat difficult 
campaign to map out, and many things 
to consider, and in the midst of my 
cogitations Wetherbee, whose apartment 
is just over mine, came in with a lot of 
gossip,-and it was noon before Cooley 
put me into my overcoat and held the 
door to close it behind me. 

It was just then that the telephone 
gave a screaming ring, as though re- 
alizing that it had not more than a 
moment’s time to catch me. 

[ waited while Cooley went through 
the preliminaries. 


“It’s your aunt, sah, Mis’ Sholes - ; 
Yes, marm, jes’ a minute. 
I hardly recognized Aunt Luella’s 
voice when I got the receiver to my 
ear, it was so grief-choked. 
“Ts that you, Herbert, dear? Yes, 
dear. Have you heard? Isn’t it ter- 


rible? You haven’t? Why—she’s filed 
her papers. Yes, Mrs. V., and gone off 


to Newport. Yes. And my unhappy 
boy has followed her. They’re to be 
married the moment the decree is 


granted. Isn't it shameless? You see 
how absurd it was of you to feel pity 
for such a creature. What's that? Your 
part—what is your part now? Don't 
jest with a broken-hearted mother, Bert! 
We must all bear our cross. I shall do 
my duty by my Kenneth’s wife, of 
course, whatever she may have _ been. 
That is my duty as a mother. Yours, as 
a Sholes, is to do what you can to 
strengthen the’ foundations of Kenneth’s 








home and his happiness. You spoke of 
an appointment to the legation at Japan. 
Do you still think of accepting it? | 
know it’s far off | J ss you 
dreadfully, but onc st s som 

thing for the sa iulvanc ent, and 
in the war times no one can tell what 
chances there n ( It would be a 
step upward, w nt it? And I hav 

alw ] itious for you dear 











MOTH-EATEN GARMENTS 


By Florence Wilkinson 


}ISS GARCIA, having a 
man all to herself and a 
Ynew muslin hat from The 
Pygmalion, was in high 
}) spirits, and consequently 
Nteee cCharming. They encamped 
on the hay near the Little Trianon. 
Bees hummed, some men raked grass. 
The smell of clover and the drumbling 
of the bees reminded the boy of mead- 
ows along the Mystic and of Dorothea, 
who had shared their sweetness with 
him. He felt suddenly petulant with 
Manuela. The very things that had 
first charmed him---her Spanish blood, 
her Bohemian mannerisms, her genius 
—hbecame an annoyance. They were 
obstacles. 

“T wish you were American,” said he. 
In his reasonable moments, which were 
becoming fewer, he wished Manuela a 
number of things which she was not. 

He was a long, lanky lad of two-and- 
twenty, with a pair of oblong blue eyes, 
intensely serious ; a stern, self-respecting 
nose and a boyish, sensuous mouth. An 
engaging laugh that bubbled like a cas- 
cade from unknown depths was his, and 
tremendous reserve of the ancestral New 
England kind, also self-esteem profound 
to the point of tragedy, and a passionate 
admiration for artistic genius. 

“Piantre, 1 am American. I was born 
in New York,” answered she, impa- 
tiently. “Lean here against this hay- 
mow and be more placid, mt alina!” 

Teddy was far from happy. No man 
of the Anglo-Saxon strain is happy 
when he loves the woman he does not 
wish to marry. He continually kept 
forgetting that he and Manucla were 
only comrades. He reminded her and 





himself in this fashion: 


“What a delight it is, Manuela, that 
we have come together through our 
common ideals !” 

“Caramba! Ideals rubbish!” cried 
she, making a nest for her head in the 
hay. “You know very well you would 
be here just the same if I hadn’t an ideal 
in the world. You can’t help it, Théo- 
dor, my soul.” 

Theodore sprang up and walked away, 
half in anger at her, half in fear of 
himself, wholly in anguish and infatua- 
tion. 

“Tell me a little about—about—your 
life,” he said, returning to her. There 
was the wan smolder in his face which 
she had never seen in any of her others. 
He would have been happier if he had 
frankly done, away with the little fiction 
of “friendship.” 

“You would never have known me 
when I[ arrived in the Quarter,” said she, 
with an effect of autobiographical sim- 
plicity. 

“When was that?” 

“Some centuries ago.” Manuela’s 
eyes misted at the memory of her 
eighteenth birthday, when Great-aunt 
Caroline had landed her at Madame 
Thierry’s unexceptionable pension. 

“Two pigtails down my back, neat 
ribbon bows, and Aunt Caroline holding 
my hand as we walked through the 
Louvre. We were both of us shocked 
at some of the pictures. Caramba!”’ 

Teddy could not but laugh at the 
moue illustrating her words. 

Manuela was a genius and a struggler 
for existence even on the “rive gauche.” 
She was all soul and dusky fire. She 
borrowed money magnificently right and 
left. She wore great hats that extin- 
guished her, after the fashion of the 
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Ambassadeurs, and shoes that grinned 
in fissures above her heels. Be it said, 
however, that trailing skirts had gener- 
ally the grace to hide these pedal de- 
ficiencies. Her profile reminded one of 
a bird of prey. Her profil perdu was 
ravishing. Manuela swore in vigorous 
French, caressed in liquid Spanish, and 
caricatured her world in terse English. 
At seven in the morning, when her 
femme-de-menage chirruped in to wash 
and scour, Manuela, drinking coffee in 
bed, wrapped about in a cotton kimono, 
looked gray and weary. At twelve mid- 
night Manuela, dancing at the club, 
black spider-web and orange-colored 
flowers, was a tropical dream. That was 
Manuela. 

“IT never heard you speak of Aunt 
Caroline before,” said Teddy, eagerly. 
“She is your guardian, I suppose ?”’ 

“Look at that carrot-faced one lean- 
ing on his rake,’ laughed Manuela. 
“Then, oh! the green behind and the 
distant, delicious blue and the dazzle of 
white palace in the sun! Ave Maria! 
One is happy to be alive.” 

Manuela always flew off on tangents 
when her family, her past or other try- 
ing subjects were broached. Teddy 
flushed and strolled toward the Temple 
of Love, thinking. 

“Come here, you beast!” called Manu- 
ela, sweetly. He helped her to rise and 
flicked the straw from her gown. 

“Grand déjeuner. I’m famished.” 

“And I,” he agreed. “Then let’s get 
home early. I’ve a model engaged, and 
must put in a lot of work this evening.” 

This was a sop to Cerberus con- 
science, Manuela said nothing, but re- 
membered that there was a moon that 
night. They went slowly down the 
shaded alley, fragrant with warm June 
scents. A party of tourists passed them, 
full sail for Marie Antoinette’s hamlet. 
A weary woman in a tailor-made suit 
held a red book. 

“Two dragons by Hardy,” was a 
scrap that came to them. 

“Holy Virgin! what a pain that gives 
me!” laughed Manuela, in Spanish. 

The eager tourists looked wistfully at 
the debonair couple dawdling by, the 
tall lad in his velveteen coat and the 


dark-eyed girl, gloveless, with a white 
muslin hat. The weary lady of the 
Dragons was encouraged to remove her 
gloves. 

“We are now at the celebrated Musée 
des Voitures,” began the guide’s impos- 
sible voice. 

“Heaven has at least spared us that,” 
whispered Manuela. 

Teddy had just caught a glimpse of 
a round-bellied, yellow chariot and 
stifled an imminent suggestion that they 
should enter the Musée, ‘for he had never 
done the Trianon. He skillfully trans- 
muted his opening request to an ex- 
clamation on the banality of sightseers. 
They went into one of the delightful 
bosquets, cool and deeply shaded, which 
they had all to themselves. Manuela 
was witching, with the golden beech- 
light playing on her cheeks and chin. 
Her brown linen frock and the muslin 
bow under her chin lent her a child’s 
simplicity, There was none of the wan- 
ton fling to her mood that troubled 
while it intoxicated. Teddy thought 
momentarily that if his mother saw her 
as she was just now she would be 
pleased. Then Dorothea’s face, pink 
and white-and placid, sailed across and 
was brushed aside. He began to plan 
such a modest luncheon at the Lion d’Or 
as his mother or sister might preside 
over. He liked to think of Manuela 
sitting opposite. 

“Let’s go to one of those funny, fear- 
ful brasseries,” outburst Manuela, the 
jeune fille vanishing and the wild Span- 
ish to the fore in her tawny face. She 
took off her bonnet and swung it by the 
strings. With the disappearance of the 
muslin bow, Teddy decided his mother 
and Manuela would not find themselves 
en rapport. He abandoned himself to 
her mood. 

“Let’s order absinthe and panaché, 
like the bourgeois,” said Manuela, as 
they seated themselves at the round, 
polished table. 


“You may order,” said he, gravely, 


referring the sleek garcon to her. 
Manuela demanded atrocious dishes, 
and Teddy, in a fervor of conviviality, 
ordered a quart of Hermitage. 
“You don’t expect me to eat it,” he 














smiled, pushing away his sorrel soup 
and falling to on the potatoes in robes- 
de-chambre. 

Manuela was toying with the vari- 
colored conglomeration in her panaché, 
and he took occasion to study her, the 
blue-veined temples, the arched nostrils 
and scarlet fluting of the upper lip all 
denoting delicacy and pride. He con- 
trasted her with her incongruous sur- 
roundingss, the leering Frenchman at the 
corner table, the gaudy couple engrossed 
with their vermouth, the expansive 
woman at the desk. What had been in 
her life, in her nature, that inclined her 
to court this experience? He had not 
yet been sufficiently imbued with the 
spirit of the Quarter to cease wondering 
over such incongruities. Manuela was 
full of Spanish vivacity to-day. 

“Grandemente!” she applauded soft- 
ly in irony, with a mischievous gesture 
toward their fat neighbor. “What a 
brave mouthfui!” 

Teddy laughed with her at the audi- 
ble hospitality with which their Gallic 
neighbors greeted their knives and 
spoons. They dallied long over their 
meal, and then must top off with a 
liqueur. Teddy loosed his purse strings 
and ordered eau-de-vie-de-Dantzic. 

“Tt has been a golden day, you know,” 
he said, Manuela’s great eyes melting 
into his. 

“Here’s to many more!” 
raising her glass. 

“A tot, ma mic.” He touched the rim 
of his glass against hers. 

They looked steadily at each other 
and drank. Honey and fire flew and 
flamed to his finger tips. They forgot 
the bourgeoisie, and each saw the other’s 
face in a mist of enchantment. 

“Now for that feeling of inward gilt,” 
cooed she, her hand to her heart, making 
her favorite speech after eaw-de-vie-de- 
Dantzic. 

They swung off, hand in hand, down 
the street, through a lane of sunset 
lights. There was time left them to see 
the Petites Eaux play in the gardens, 
and what matter was it about the model 
he had engaged for that evening in 
Paris? 

The 


cried she, 


and the sun 


afternoon waned 
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went down in a purple glory. The 
trams and the trains, loaded up to the 
very roofs, came out from Paris with 
the sightseers for the fountains and 
the colored lights. The parterres and the 
bosquets were alive with fluttering 
crowds, and the palace steps and porches 
blossomed with gay hats and frills. The 
friendly darkness and moonlight touched 
the world with a glint of romance. A 
voluptuous silver orb floated above the 
statues and trees of fairyland. It was 
provocatrix of much sweet folly. The 
smell of orange flowers was heavy on 
the breeze. They sat at the foot of 
Meleager’s statue, where, through the 
trees the red and yellow streamers shot 
uncertainly. Manuela wore a_ white 
flower in her hair, and hummed distract- 
ing little airs, very softly, so that he 
leaned to listen. 

“Olé olé de mi marina,” and her Tips 
were fluted to the vowels like baby rose- 


buds. Her words fanned his face like 
exotic birds. The moonlight washed 


away the sad meaning of the lines about 
her mouth, and she was a spirit of fire 
imprisoned in frail bodily beauty. Teddy 
thought of Manuela’s L’Ame du Vieil- 
lard, and understood why Dampt had 
called it an epic in stone. Teddy’s most 
inspired flashes of comprehension came 
to him when he was with Manuela. 
When he committed these flashes to 
words, before Dennis, for instance, they 
were lifeless as pebbles from the pool. 
In the opal dusk of the bosquet, fine 
flashes of kindling intelligence went 
back and forth between them in irides- 
cent play. That night the tide of 
Manuela’s happiness reached high-water 


mark. To be loved was her total of 
desire. No one that saw them together 
could have failed to see her power. 


There were glances that struck fire when 
they met, trembling speeches and trans- 
figuring smiles. But if Manuela had 
only known it, Teddy was further from 
her in abiding purpose than he had ever 
been before. There was one moment 
during the afternoon when he was near- 
ly won. One moment in the bosquet, if 
she had not untied the muslin bow and 
proposed absinthe, the day would have 
ended differently, better, for her. But 
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Manuela never knew. By such trifles 
is the stream of human purpose de- 
flected. 

The bell clanged for the closing of 
the gates, and the merry French holiday- 
makers chattered and gesticulated their 
way out. Teddy and Manuela, last of 
the lingerers, tore themselves apart and 
walked toward the railway station. The 
crowd poured itself like a stream of ants 
into every available vehicle. 

“It will be desecration,’ thought 
Teddy, cherishing Manuela in his mind 
like a lovely objet dart, “to take her 
into that plebeian hurly-burly.” 

The trams were equally undesirable, 
so nothing would suffice but a carriage. 
Fourteen delicious miles of sweet- 
scented moonlight and her. 

“For soon the dream will be over. I 
shall be back in America, and dear, ex- 
quisite Manucla_ will 
else.” 

Thus did Teddy’s winged moments 
drag themselves to the ground, limping. 
As he sought her hand to assist her to 
the carriage he stepped on the flounced 
petticoat of a woman who, with little 
shrieks of excitement, was mincing 
along for the last tram. She found time 
to turn in disgust and hurl back at him 
in voluble expletive: “Long German 
pig!” 

The national derogation moved our 
young people to gusts of laughter as 
they rolled smoothly away toward St. 
Cloud and Paris. 

Who is to blame for untoward acci- 
dents that confound well-ordered plans? 
For drunken coachmen,  blundering 
showers, broken wheels and fractious 
horses? This was the conspiracy that 
fought against their safe return to Paris. 
They had reached Chaville, and it neared 
midnight. 

“We must make the best of it,” Teddy 
said, cheerfully, as they entered the 
country inn. 

“That is very fine,” she exclaimed in 
Spanish, with a shrug of her shoulders. 
“Mon Dieu! you know well enough it is 
only I that will bear the brunt of a thing 
like this. We, mon Dieu!” 


be—somewhere 


Her little, bitter laugh cut him like a 
knife. 


Teddy was stern and dry, show- 
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ing the future man of some repressed 
middle-aged day. 

“What shall we do, then? Tell me.” 

Manuela’s shrug was the only an- 
swer. 

“Come, dear, it might be worse,” he 
soothed her. ‘We have a ripping time 
to remember.” He smelled again the 
orange blossoms and heard her velvet 
“Olé olé de mi marina.’ Here in the 
candlelight at La Veuve Rozay’s she 
looked weary and different. 

“There’s always something to remem- 
ber,” she sneered. “.Sacré! too much!” 

The greasy landlady, in a spotted 
black bodice, caressed an unresponsive 
cat that snooked among the bottles. She 
handed Teddy a candle. 

“Two,” said he, curtly. 

“Mats out,’ she gurgled; ‘‘one for- 
gets.” She added a gross pleasantry at 
which Teddy scowled. The cat availed 
himself of the momentary detachment 
from La Veuve’s caressing hand, and 
darted with ulterior design into a closet 
left open. 

Manuela, holding her candle in tragic 
silence, went upstairs. 

“Poor little girl!” thought Teddy, as 
he smoked a pipe before retiring. “The 
world is infernally hard on a woman.” 

Manvela’s last laugh had not been 
good to hear. He liked better to re- 
member the dim oval of her face in the 
bosquet and the white bonnet. What 
was it in her nature lay between, bridg- 
ing the infantile look and the laugh that 
was not good to hear? 

The next morning 
buoyancy to them both. 

“No one knows it, anyway,” said 
Teddy, as they alighted at the Mont- 
parnasse station, “and if anyone shoud 
know, what harm have we done?” 

“But it’s not a question of fact, chi- 
quito. It’s appearances.” 

He reflected upon what Mrs. Mount- 
joy or Flory Dennis would say if they 
espied them that moment. Just then 
Flory himself hailed them from the top 
of a prown omnibus swinging around 
the corner. 

“Discovered!” cried Manuela, half in 
ecstasy, putting a hand on his arm. 

“You rascals!” said Flory, climbing 


brought fresh 














down to join them in their walk down 
the boulevard. “What have you been 
up to now? You promised to look in 
at nine, Carstairs, and see my sketch for 
Hercules.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” pleaded Teddy. 
“I—we got caught in a shower and had 
to stay at Chaville.” 

“And a wheel came off,” added Manu- 
ela, rosy with the quick walking. 

“And the nigh horse went lame.” 

“And the coachman was drunk,” 
Manuela capped the climax. 

The recital was finished in a gale of 
merriment, their mood being lighter 
than that of the night before. They 
overpassed their street and found them- 
selves at the corner of the Rue Cam- 
pagne Premiére before they came to a 
pause. Manuela was now so near her 
building that she said she would run 
around to leave a reassuring message 
with old Jeanneton, who might be anx- 
ious over her all night’s absence. She 
shook her finger at Teddy. 

“Look sharp that Katia doesn’t get 
wind of us. You remember what she 
said on Wednesday, with those cat-eyes 
of hers on the slant: ‘Bon voyage, and 
come home in time for breakfast, you 
two.’ Little Tartar devil!” 

Teddy’s serious expression after 
Manuela had flirted round the corner 
drew out Dennis’ sympathy. 

“Wisht, man, ye can trust Flory Den- 
nis. I'll walk back wuth ye a piece and 
we'll have a bit talk. You young iather- 
unswash, will ye conseder for a meenute 
the pace ye’re going ?” 

The lad slackened speed. 

“Tt’s not the leeteral pace of your legs 
I’m meaning, at all, at all. Ye can leg 

it as fast as ye plaze with the loikes of 
me, but it’s another pipe ye’re dancing 
to these days.” 

Teddy’s boyish mouth contracted to 
severity as Dennis continued: “La 
Manuela is the tune I mean.” 

Teddy drew his arm out of Dennis’ 
with emphasis. 

“T will trouble you not to mention 
Miss Garcia again in that manner.” 
Once more the man-to-be looked for- 
biddingly from the boy’s face. 
“Forgive me, Carstairs,” 


said the 
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Irishman, generously. “I didn’t know 
it was—there was anything between you 
and Miss Garcia.” 

“Anything—between!” blurted Ted- 
dy. “Manuela—Miss Garcia is a lady 
for whom I entertain the highest—re- 
spect.” 

Teddy, beginning, had an impulse 
which he did not carry out. In the 
earnestness of their discussion Flory 
climbed the stairs to Colarossi’s in com- 
pany with Teddy, notwithstanding that 
his own work awaited him at the Rue 
Campagne Premiére. 

Unfortunately for Manuela, her mis- 
sion to her concierge was fruitless. Alas 
for her that she was not in the good 
graces of Jeanneton. Once more was 
illustrated the truth of that maxim that 
even the good will of a dog is worth 
having. Jeanneton, to wreak her long- 
settled spite, had found this the oppor- 
tunity. She was hastening to Colarossi’s, 
there to make damnatory inquiries after 
the absentee at the very moment that 
Manuela parted from her companions 
at the corner. 

The solicitous soul knew how such 
inquiries would run like wildfire round 
the inflammable gossip of the Quarter. 
She appeared at the atelier, neat bonnet 
and kindly apron, with friendly gar- 
rulities, each one of which carried a 
poisoned barb. 

“The pretty, delicate mademoiselle, so 
fond of pleasure, so reckless, as young 
people are. One might not be as young 
as one was—she had known her ten 
years ago—such an innocent jeune fille, 
the pity! But the monsieur was so 
charming, and they had left for Ver- 
sailles, and mademoiselle had not re- 
turned, and now it was the next morn- 
ine. and surely she could not Oh, 
no!” 

“What has become of her?” asked 
good Miss Griscom, seriously troubled. 

“Ask Monsieur Théodor,” slanted 
Katia, with what was an unusually 
graceful specimen of Russian persiflage. 

Teddy entered, grimly silent, followed 
by Dennis. Then it was voluble Jeanne- 
ton at his elbow with: “Where is Mlle. 
Garcia?” and she was informed he 
would know, whereat a titter went round 
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the atelier. Flory scented a double en- 
tendre in Jeanneton’s volubility, and, 
with a scowl at Teddy to keep him silent, 
invented a ready lie on Manuela’s ac- 
count and dispatched the old woman 
down the stairs, with a franc for her 
goodness of heart. 

“Saw her on the other side at Mrs. 
Mountjoy’s, did he?” giggled Katia. 
“Even the model on the stand knows 
she went out to Versailles with Mon- 
sieur Théodor.” 

Teddy looked black at the roomful of 
them, and hurled gobs of clay at his 
armature. On the impulse of the mo- 
ment he made a resolve, and that resolve 
he carried out. 

The sequel to the resolve occurred in 
the top floor studio of Manuela’s Jm- 
passe. When a lad makes the heroic 
resolve to defend the name of the 
woman who, through him, has suffered 
reproach, there is only one effective de- 
fense. He marries her. Teddy went 
about it in the spirit of a hero. Heroic 
resolution was written on his fine fore- 
head and in the quiver of his whitening 
nostril. The stupendousness of his hero- 
ism blotted out temporarily the con- 
sciousness of his passion for her. 

After a clear and succinct statement 
of the case, he finished simply: “I think 
we had better be married, Manuela. It 
is the only thing for you to do.” 

Manuela, poor Manuela! Like the 
Latin that she was, she burst out into 
living flame. She was mortally wound- 
ed by such a manner of wooing. Her 
wrath enveloped her like a mantle. As 
the white heat of a furnace extinguishes 
the vision, so her white-hot wrath re- 
duced the hearer to uncomprehending 
coma. The door had been opened to the 
molten fiery furnace, and the light that 
went out licked up one’s consciousness. 
Teddy, trembling, dissolved, heard not 
a word she uttered, but shivered before 
the flame. 

“Caramba! You think we had bet- 
ter! For the good God’s sake, what am 
I to be wooed in such fashion? Ay de 
mio! It is the only thing. For me— 


for me! 
“So that is the way you make love to 
me! 


You would melt an iceberg, you! 
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Diablemento! I 
this!” 

Manuela, so small that she did not 
reach to his shoulder, so slight that he 
could have lifted her from the ground 
with one hand, had the power to make 
him quail—filled him with terror. 

“IT am to marry you, then! I, marry 
you! Father of all perditions! A thou- 
sand times, no! Rather all the pangs of 
purgatory than you—you! Let every 
hound of a painter’s model and every 
spying spitfire of a woman sling mud 
at me for their amusement—what mat- 
ters? They could not hurt me as you 
have done—you, with your milk-warm 
blood and your vanity sky-high—you, 
with your forehead like iron and your 
lips pale at the mouth of the cannon, set 
like a vise not to wince when you come 
to me with this proposal! You braced 
yourself for my yes. You locked your 
teeth and stood up to it like a soldier. 
Per Dios! what answer do you expect? 
Shall I run to your arms, forsooth, or, 
better, craw! and kiss your feet—you, 
Monsieur Théodor Carstairs—for your 
godlike compassion ?” 

Manuela folded her arms, a statue of 
superb contempt, defiant without, and 
cold; within, bleeding and mortally 
wounded. 

It seemed to Teddy years ago that he 
had entered the room with his miserable 
heroism. Years ago, too, he had stepped 
down from his pinnacle, groveled at her 
knees for mercy, if she could only have 
calmed herself to see. The white sheen 
of her eloquence blinded her own vision, 
too. The walls quivered to one sheeted 
radiance. Her familiar furniture walked 
about in midair, and the floor sank and 
rose. Teddy tottered to a chair, covered 
his face with his hands, cried. He, 
Theodore Carstairs, the resolute, the 
self-respecting, the man-to-be glinting 
like stone from his features, sobbed in 
penitence and mortification. The walls 
of habit, of reserve, of egoism, shook to 
their foundation, were loosened. At the 
sight of his abasement, Manuela melted. 
Her wrath flew away on pinions of pity. 
It was possible, even, that she had 
wronged him—that he loved her. She 
was for flinging herself beside him, her 


kill for 


could 


you 














arms around his neck. The embrace of 
both their dreams, direfully fought 
against by them both, at last hovered, 
come to earth. The boy raised his head 
from his knees, lifting tear-heavy eyes 
to hers. He spoke simply as his heart 
prompted, not as the facile lover, the 
diplomatic wooer. His voice was thick 
with exceeding sorrow: 

“T thought—you—loved me, Manu- 
ela.” 

But for these words, how different the 
future for Teddy, for Manuela, for 
Dorothea. Ye big things that waver 
on the direction of little words, how 
cruel, how unreasoning, that ye should 
thus hew out eternities from the perish- 
able stuff of impulse! 

“You thought—I—love you!’ re- 
peated she, and every word penetrated 
like a burning icicle. Every word 
brought home to the boy his irretrievable 
error, Fool, fool! He saw himself 
written on the walls in fire and blood. 

“That is your manner of love making. 
That is the lesson to teach a woman 
love. That is the manner to win a 
woman. Caramba! what a master it is 
of loving and wooing!” 

How beautiful Manuela was, stand- 
ing above him, her eyes like nothing he 
had ever imagined for fathom-deep feel- 
ing. There was a pause when once more 
a whole round orb of destiny shook in 
a dewdrop. The boy feared, aware of 
the moment’s pregnancy, aware that a 
word might open or shut the gate of 
heaven. He had never before known 
the depth of his love for Manuela, as he 
knew it that moment when he had lost 
her. But he was silent, stuck in the 
quagmire of heredity. His throat ached 
on the left side, and his chest was 
weighted. His tongue burned, his lips 
refused to speak. Then, from a moun- 
tain, came the beloved voice, half mock- 
ing, very gentle: 

“Listen, chiquito, flower of chivalry,” 
said the voix de velours, “I will tell you 
what it is to love. I will teach you, since 
you need to know.” 


The lad came to his senses. He saw 


Manuela, in a lavender frock, thin as 
tissue paper, sitting on the floor by his 
so near that her loosened’ hair 





knee 
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brushed his sleeve. The hair was alive, 
thrilling him through his garments. He 
dared not touch it, nor her face, flushed 
like a pale poppy, on a level with his 
heart. The tragic, lovely voice went on: 

“To count the world well lost; tg for- 
get your own soul for another’s—that 
is love. To pray for suffering from 
love’s hand rather than all the joy earth 
holds—that is love. To find both heaven 
and hell in the measure of a footstep— 
that is love. 

“To be abased, to be obliterated, to 
be that other—that is love.” 

The inspired voice ceased. He swam 
in the sea of her look—lost, drowning. 
He thought at the time that he had 
touched the bottom of human suffering. 
Afterward he learned the fathoms that 
lay below, sounded in dreary, unappeas- 
able months. 

A silence—centuries, an hour, only a 
minute, maybe. 

“Manuela, that is the way I love you,” 
said he, simply as a child. 

He dimly knew that she had gone to 
the other side of the room—that she 
leaned against the shelf of her mantel, 
her face hidden, turned from him, her 
arms raised like some one clinging to 
a rock. He noted the pale flowers in 
the filmy stuff of her gown, and the 
tears came to his eyes. He followed her, 
stood behind her, his hands a prayer. 

“Manuela, that is the way I love you.” 

All the while he knew he could never 
move her again. Then he saw that she 
was shaken by sobs, and a joy of mas- 
tery possessed him. He put his arms 
about her, took her head between his 
hands, compelled her face to his. How 
frail she seemed between his hands, ex- 
quisite, passionate bird, beating for him! 
But she would not give him her lips, 
her eyes. 

“Manuela, that is the way I love you,” 
he said, for the third solemn time. There 
was a fierce ache at his throat. “Do 
you—will you—love me?” 

She looked at him now and spoke, not 
flinching once before the full-grown 
man that had sprung to his face. She 
awed him with the elemental tragedy of 
her eyes. 

“That is the way you will never love 
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any woman. That is the way I could 
have—loved you.” 

He caught at her skirt as she moved 
away. The rending of the thin fabric 
thrust at him like lightning. He re- 


membered the sound for years, and the 
memory was physical pain. 

After he had gone, Manuela went to 
the glass and mechanically put up her 
hair. 


She replaced with infinite nicety 
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Then she 
swooned along the floor, coiffure and 
rose and all. 
“Ay de mio! 
How I love him!” 
When she saw the rent in her frock, 


a yellow rose in her bosom. 


How I lied to him! 


between and she 
moaned: 
“IT must mend it some day—not yet! 


Caramba!” 


aughing ying 
laughing crying, 





TRUTH 


HEN first I trod in wistful gropings lonely, 
And felt for God, in crude impassioned youth; 
I longed to know Thee and Thy spirit only, 
Thou great, clear-orbéd Truth! 


For Thee alone I sought mid earth’s confusions, 
By Thee, and Thee alone, I measured life, 

Mighty or petty; drew its deep conclusions, 
Plumbed its abysses, felt its ebb or strife. 


I sorrow o’er myself, for I have wronged 

The greatness that He made me, and have turned 
Aside in dreams, where lighter fancies longed, 

Or deeper channels where earth’s passions burned. 


But Thou, still onward in Thy fixed unturning, 
Betwixt the olden ill and bitter moan, 
Dost tread the true old way, Thy lamp still burning, 


Led by Thy light alone. 


And round and round in Thy great orbit flaming, 
Like the fixed planets, Thou dost circle still, 
’Mid new confusions, olden loves defaming, 
And murky mists of those who work Thee ill. 





W. WILFRED CAMPBELL. 




















COMEDY VERSUS DRAMA 


By Alan Dale 


In this article Mr. Dale elaborates a working hypothesis 


for theatrical failure. 


the humorous side of life, 


A rather 





i 2) playwright who looks upon 
‘C/ 


than- upon its 


ary ‘ssimistic frec- 
\Q, dreary, pessimistic — 
0) kles, is pretty certain to 


find himself upon the highroad to fame 
and fortune. In New York, as else- 
where, managers generally consider it 
extremely difficult to discover “what the 
public wants.” It is the aim of their 
lives to solve that terrific problem— 
“what the public wants.” They grow 
fractious over it, and the “public” is 
made to pose as a sort of spoiled child 
crying for the moon, and refusing to be 
satisfied with any lesser light. 

It is, therefore, an exceedingly lucky 
thing when the dread enigma solves it- 
self, and the “public’—that hundred- 
headed monster—indubitably sets forth 
its own requirements. This season is 
still young and unsophisticated, but if 
there be any manager who has not yet 
discovered “what the public wants”; 
also, if there be any member of that 
public who doesn’t quite know what he 
really wants, I will gladly announce 
the need. The “public” wants comedy, 
humor, genuine wit, and a light but not 
undignified outiook. The “public” not 
only wants this unmistakably, for in sev- 
eral instances where it has been offered 
it has met with rapturous indorsement 
and hilarious success, but the *public” 
is going to get it. Any producer who 


lags behind, with the drab, and the mor- 
bid, and the ponderous, and the cynical, 
will have none but himself to blame. 





Entertainment, he believes, is what 
people crave, and are wi.ling and even anxious to pay for 


\s a rule, when usual theatergoers 
evince a rooted disinclination to wander 
from their own firesides, the reason set 
forth by managers to interviewers is 
that vague, unanswerable and _ beauti- 
fully abstruse idea known as “Wall 
Street.” You learn that the theaters 
are deserted on account of—Wall Street. 
Playwrights that have long been popu- 
lar fail, for no other reason than—Wall 
Street. Star actors, who have juggled 
with the public for years, and have been 
dangled pictorially before the eyes of 
newspaper readers, suddenly lose their 
magnetic powers on account of—Wall 
Street. 

It sounds so well! To many minds, 
things that are not quite intelligible al- 
ways sound well. Why should Wall 
Street be so cruel? Why should the 
playhouses of a big city be wholly de- 
pendent upon Wall Street? It begins to 
dawn upon you that Wall Street must 
be one of the subtlest sort of diseases, 
rather than one of the busiest kind of 
streets. In fact, Wall Street looms 
forth theatrically as another form of 
locomotor ataxia. 

The live goat upon the head of which 
Aaron confessed the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and then sent forth 
into the wilderness with those aforesaid 
iniquities, is not at all unlike this Wall 
Street scapegoat. Moreover, as_ not 
one out of a hundred who allege this 
excuse for a dull season could really 
explain the true inwardness of the sug- 
gestion, it certainly cannot cut much ice. 
Once or twice, in an attempt to fathom 
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the situation, I have plunged into the 
financial columns of the newspapers, and 
tried to grasp their meaning. Though 
not inordinately dense, I have never suc- 
ceeded. I’m afraid that I was not born 
with a Wall Street head. It was all 
gibberish—and worse—to me. If Wall 
Street accounted for last season, and 
some of this, then I felt that the the- 
atrical situation had ramifications that 
were beyond me. 

However, I assure you that the Wall 
Street cry is false. I do not say this 
because I am unable to understand the 
cry. I make the assertion for the reason 
that I have discovered a little “working 
hypothesis” for failure. People do not 
go to the theater, because the stuff often 
produced there is unsympathetic; they 
do go to the theater when they can find 
the entertainment for which they crave. 
Wall Street can indulge in epileptic fits, 
but a good play, well produced, will al- 
ways fill a playhouse. Wall Street can 
caper around in the throes of St. Vitus’ 
dance, but the very people who suffer 
there will patronize a sterlingly amiable 
comedy, filled with humor and intelligent 
quips. “In bad times,” as Charles 
Frohman said to me, a short time ago, 
“people take their guests to the theater, 
because it is a cheap and popular way of 
entertaining them. In good times, they 
also take them to the theater, because 
it is merely popular.” 

This season, those who have staged 
healthy, inteflectual laugh-makers have 
not discovered that Wal Street is in a 
particularly Niobe-like state. “The 
Duke of Killicrankie” caught the town 
in a firmly cordial grip, and, since that 
production, Mr. George Ade, with “The 
College Widow,” at the Garden The- 
ater, has arisen to pulverize the silly 
logic that ascribes bad business to the 
mystic qualities of the “street.” If 
times were very much worse than they 
are, “The College Widow” would be a 
brilliant success, for you can go to it 
feeling aged and blue, and you emerge 
with all your wrinkles ironed out and 
a sense of renewed youth and tingling 
whole-heartedness. 

There is no doubt at all that humor 
is the finest tonic in the world; and as 
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—according to Carlyle—no man who 
has once laughed heartily can be wholly 
bad, so I believe is it absolutely impos- 
sible for him to hoard up his dollars 
when he can buy a tonic that induces his 
better qualities to exude from the very 
pores of his skin. A production that 
gives you a series of laughs for three 
hours is assuredly worth the two-dollar 
tax. This is the fee of the ‘‘popular” 
physician. I prefer to pay it into the 
box office, when possible. 

“The College Widow” is a fine gpeci- 
men of humor born in America, just as 
“Killicrankie” is such a capital example 
of humor born in England. Mr. George 
Ade has not worried himself, to any 
great extent, about a plot; he has just 
taken “provincial” types, and has 
caricatured them. He has looked at or- 
dinary things with a winking eye, and 
while “The College Widow” proudly 
announces itself as a satire on football, 
it is far too good-natured to be a satire 
on anything at all. It is just a collec- 
tion of highly amusing young people, 
brought together in the jovial thraldom 
of college life. It is the glorification of 
health, and adolescence, and the humors 
that are happy and careless, rather than 
cappy and hairless. 

To show you what .seeming trifles 
make an audience happy, I'll illustrate 
by pointing out just one type in “‘The 
College Widow.” This type is called 
Silent Murphy, the “center rush,” and 
he is a great hulking individual who 
rarely speaks. At the reception given 
by the college faculty, Silent Murphy 
borrows a misfit suit of evening clothes, 
and patent leather pumps two sizes too 
small for him. There he sits through- 
out the act, in an agony of tight shoes, 
an expression of the most dismal woe 
on his face. All the world is gay, and 
young, and jolly, but Silent Murphy 
wears a look of hunted anguish, and 
ultra-misery, as he sits with his poor 
squeezed feet, just able to limp! 

[ don’t know when any “bit” ap- 
pealed to me more irresistibly. It was 
such a trifle, and yet it was such a novel 
trifle! It was the sort of thing that was 
almost too simple to think of—just 
fancy, a man in tight boots being offered 
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up as a funmaker! But it is in details 
like this that Mr. George Ade excels, 
and when these details accumulate they 
count. Another distinctly humorous no- 
tion in ‘“The College Widow” was the 
rich old “railroad gentleman,” who was 
always building new wings to the col- 
lege, and behaving in a_ beautifully 
Carnegie-like way. And why? Well, 
you see, he had been expelled from the 
college, in his young days, and on that 
account was unable to take up a pro- 
fession. He had been driven to the 
“railroad business,’ and had become a 
millionaire. So grateful was he to the 
college for the expulsion that had made 
a millionaire of him, that he built new 
wings, and endowed things for it every 
year, in return for which they gave him 
LL.D.’s and Ph.D.’s and a whole alpha- 
bet of degrees. 

[ mention these few incidents in one 
of the real successes of the new season, 
just to show which way the wind blows. 
“The College Widow” is not subtle, but 
it is joyously superficial. Its humor is 
keen—the result of observation. It is, 
in fact, a new “outlook.” American 
college life is worth reproducing on the 
stage; anything American is, or should 
be, as far as New York is concerned. 
American playgoers are a bit tired of 
constant feeding with a humorous out- 
look upon foreign scenes. The manager 
who can get a team of eyes to open upon 
some of the shrieking absurdities of life 
here is the manager who will most as- 
suredly forge ahead. 

“The College Widow” was immedi- 
ately absorbed by this metropolis. It 
was not a question of a couple of days, 
or of a week. The comedy was pro- 
duced—and the very next night the 
town rushed to the Garden Theater, and 
seats were at a premium. It is wonder- 
ful what a fine advertisement a genuine 
first-night audience can _ be. The 
unanimity of critical praise was also 
quite extraordinary, until you think it 
over, and realize that a critic is, after all, 
merely a most human being, whose lite 
is spent in a wild endeavor to make silk 
purses out of sows’ ears, and who feels 
that when he does at last spear a good 
time, he will not stint himself in ad- 
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jectives to announce that momentous 
circumstance. 

It was last season that I wrote of 
“Savage’s luck” in connection with the 
success of “The Yankee Consul.” “The 
College Widow” is another instance of 
it, the “luck” being merely sound pol- 
icy. There was no “star” in this George 
Ade comedy. Had there been one, its 
fate might have been different, for the 
whole fabric would have been ruined 
by the invasion of the usual ostentatious, 
lime-lighted, center-of-the-stage-seeking 
actor, to usurp the honors of an ad- 
mirable ensemble. There was no star; 
there were just clever people. There was 
Miss Gertrude Quinlan, in the scream- 
ing role of a “prominent waitress” 
dunning one of the college boys for a 
bill of eighteen dollars. “I’ve met so 
many of you college comedians,” she 
says, “that I ain’t got a laugh in me 
left.” Miss Quinlan was capital; so was 
Thomas Delmar as Silent Murphy; so 
were Frederick Truesdell as a “half- 
back,” and Miss Dorothy Tennant as 
the pretty college widow. 

In addition, there were young Mr. 
Morgan Coman, happy in the imper- 
sonation of reckless youth; Edgar Dav- 
enport, generally cast for more “‘heart- 
stirring” roles than that of a “football 
coach”; Stephen Maley, Edgar Holt, J. 
Beresford Hollis and Miss Lida Mc- 
Millan. These are not “great names”; 
these are not “metropolitan favorites” ; 
but they are all that an even cast re- 
quires for the competent interpretation 
of a comedy not destined to boom one 
personality at the expense of all the 
others. In fact, “The College Widow” 
exposes the shallowness of the “star” 
system. 

Another comedy event was the pro- 
duction by Mr. Arnold Daly of a new 
little play—or comediettina, as it was 
called—by George Bernard Shaw, enti- 
tled “How He Lied to Her Husband.” 
This was written expressly by the ec- 
centric Mr. Shaw for presentation in 
this country. In a recent “interview” 
published in London, Mr. Shaw an- 
nounced that he had no plans that “esi- 
cerned London.” Said he: “America 
and Germany are my fields at present ; 
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but London will have its turn with the 
provinces, and other backward places, 
later on.” At which probably London 
smiled, for the Shaw “pose” is a well- 
recognized institution. It is a profitable 
pose, but as it is amusing and original, 
we need not repine. Any man who can 
originate a pose and entertain us with 
it is honestly entitled to any benefit that 
he is able to reap therefrom. Some 
poses are very irritating; those that are 
genial, and do no harm to any living 
soul, may be safely commended. I like 
George Bernard Shaw’s pose. 

In spite of which, “How He Lied to 
Her Husband,” which is merely a thirty 
minutes’ trifle, was evidently sent forth 
on a mission of easy popularity. It was 
tempered to the American need for 
ready laughter—or what Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw believes to be that need. 
It is not to be compared with “Candida,” 
or “The Man of Destiny,” or the other 
admirable works of this genuinely amus 
ing thinker. Yet, in its way, it is de- 
lightful. It is Shaw-some, and I coin 
that adjective because I will not—-I 
positively decline—to add to Mr. Shaw's 
burdens by perpetually labeling him 
“clever” and “brilliant.” He must 
loathe those tritenesses ; they must have 
degenerated into veritable nightmares. 
People who don’t want to take the trou 
ble to think about Shaw drop the ad 
jective “brilliant” at his feet and then 
—run away, and leave him planted 
there ! 

The idea of “How He Lied to Her 
Husband” is topsy-turvy to the extent 
that you feel that you are sitting with 
your feet in the air and your head on 
the ground. But the sensation is very 
pleasant for a change. It gives your 
head a chance to accommodate itself 
to another position. The best heads in 
the world rebel at being held perpetually 
in the same place. A mental “stiff 
neck” is most trying. 

The young lover in this Shaw comedy 
has written poems of a somewhat com- 
promising nature to a society woman. 
Her husband finds the poems, and in 
picts:-esque indignation confronts the 
lover with the booklet. That 
Lothario resoives to lie, as all 


pict 


young 
“gentle 
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men” in similar positions are chivalrous- 
ly expected to lie. The poems were 
not written to the lady in question, he 


says. Nothing was further from his in- 
tention. Moreover, as he had never 


admired the lady, or been in any way 
attracted by her, it would have been 
absurd to address poems to her. 
Thereupon the husband waxes in- 
dignant on other lines. Never admired 
the lady, and never been attracted by 
her! His wife not good enough for 
this ““soapy-headed young puppy”! Yet 
great men had admired her. Several 
Presidents of the United States had 
danced with her. One man of great 
reputation had decided never to come to 
the house because he liked her too well. 
So infuriated is the husband, as he 
meditates upon this, and embroiders 
upon the theme, that the young lover at 
last admits that he was lying, and that 
he not only loved the lady, but had tried 
to induce her to elope with him. Then 
the husband, breaking into a_ happy 
smile of supreme satisfaction, apologizes 
to the lover for having doubted for a 
moment that the youth loved his wife! 
That is humor of an intellectual kind. 
It gives you a shock, and all real humcr 
is supposed to do that. “How He Lied 
to Her Husband” may be a bit strained 
—it assuredly is—but it is a satisfac- 
tory effort to appeal to something higher 
than the mere grin of which cheap fun 
has the monopoly. The trifle was excel- 
lently acted by Mr. Arnold Daly and 
Miss Selene Johnson. It was easily 
successful. New York is the happy 
hunting ground of sterling wit-mongers. 
Listen to Bernard Shaw again, in the 
interview that I have mentioned be- 
fore: “Mr. Daly is a young man, who 
has captured a leading position by dint 
of sheer conviction—a word that many 
of his competitors will not even under- 
stand. It is not his business to look out 
for safe jobs; they should be kept for 
the veterans who have lost their nerve. 
What I told him was that he would 
probably lose plenty of money, and come 
out of his campaign with many scars. 
That kind of a warning does not stop a 
man of the right sort, especially if he 


is young.” 
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And if that little dash of Celtic “blar- 
ney” is not Shaw-some, then I'll give up 
the adjective, and accept suggestions for 
a better one. 

With such successes of genuine humor 
as “The College Widow,’ “How He 
Lied to Her Husband” and “The Duke 
of Killicrankie,” I think you will admit 
that I was right at the beginning of 
this review. The kumorous side of life 
deftly served is the material that the 
public wants, and will willingly pay for 
in the hardest of times. But I should 
like to go emphatically on record as 
excluding from this humorous side all 


horseplay, all the antics of horrible 
“dialect” comedians, all the vulgarity 
and coarseness and ineptitude of so- 


called “musical comedy,” and all the al- 
lurements held forth to the uneducated 
and illiterate. These get “laughs”; to be 
sure, but they are the laughs of the 
corner loafers, the barroom inevitables 
and the dingy-minded. There are man- 
agers who reason—and at first the 
argument sounds plausible—that the 
dollars of the dingy-minded are as good 
as those of the more _ intellectually 
equipped. Perhaps they are. But any 
public asked to choose between real 
humor that evokes a gleeful tinkle from 
one’s innermost recesses, and the brutal 
guffaw produced by the slang of the 
streets, and the profanity of the gin 
palace, is going to select the former. 
A few more productions like “The 
College Widow,” ‘‘Killicrankie” and the 
Bernard Shaw trifle, and the whole de- 
testable galaxy of cheap and nauseating 
dialect comedians and stage “holders- 
up” will rush from New York as 
though plague-stricken, wondering what 
on earth has happened to them. The 
sooner this occurs the better. That it 
will occur is beyond the peradventure of 
a doubt. The public has suffered; the 
public has grown tired of needless suf- 
fering; and Wall Street will be the 
scapegoat no longer. When decent peo- 
ple stay away from the theater it is often 
because they are weary of a brand of 
“humor” that gets at them with a club. 
I have called this article “Comedy 
versus Drama,” but no umpire is needed 
to judge the result of the conflict. Com- 
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.edy has come out winner with such 


singular rapidity that its more serious 
sister’s claim can scarcely be considered. 
The really serious plays have just man- 
aged to “worry along,” as the saying is. 
Perhaps that is largely due to the fact 
that they are not good serious plays. 
A powerful drama, artistically made, 
will always achieve a certain amount of 
success. Those in New York, at pres- 
ent, are neither powerful nor artistically 
made, 

“Letty,” with no less a sponsor than 
Arthur Wing Pinero, the — self-consti 
tuted but perfectly unnecessary cham- 

i f woman’s frailty, will not add ta 
the playwright’s reputation. Pinero, who 
in his lighter moods—to wit, in “The 
Amazons” “Trelawney of the 


f 


pion ot 


and 
Wells”’—was so delightful in his good- 
natured powers of observation, seems 
to have gone daft on the subject of 
sexual femininity. To be sure, “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray” went on the 
records as a sort of classic; but in sub- 
sequent variations of this most fatiguing 
theme, Mr. Pinero came to grief. He 
has done so in “Letty.” 

The heroine of this play has no past 

thank goodness! Instead, she revels 
in a present, that “lures” her toward an 
aristocratic cad, called Newill Letch- 
mere, who has “inherited” his libertin- 
ism. This will show you that Pinero 
has read his Ibsen, and that—taking a 
leaf from the Scandinavian pessimist’s 
book—he wants to illustrate how morbid 
taints are handed down from father to 


son. Why the subject of heredity can- 
not be treated optimistically, I don’t 
know. 


Occasionally, people do inherit nice 
things from their progenitors. An ar- 
tistic temperament, a musical tendency, 
a literary gift—to say nothing of vari- 
ous estimable characteristics—are quite 
capable of transmission, and, indeed, fre- 
quently are handed down from father to 
son. But those who tackle the subject 
of heredity always follow Ibsen closely, 
and ancestors never give their descend- 
ants anything but insanity, “maggots in 
the brain,” a tendency to “bounderism” 
and other delicatessen. This is in- 
evitable. 
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And so, in “Letty,” Nevill Letchmere 
is a cad because he cannot help. it. 
Pinero tells you frankly that he comes 
from a stock that is “rotten to the core” ; 
and when he falls in love with Letty, 
who is a clerk in a “bucket shop,” the 
motive of the play is clear. The gen- 
tleman is, of course, married, otherwise 
Pinero’s struggles for lascivious situa- 
tions would be useless. The drama is 
nothing more than .an effort to show 
how Letty escaped from the libertine’s 
toils, and in an inane last act married 
a ridiculous photographer, and “lived 
happily ever after.” 

And how did she escape? In this 
way: The “hero” had a sister, married 
to a good-for-nothing. Little sister was 
the only member of the Letchmere stock 
that had not gone wrong. But before 
the play ends, she, too, succumbs to 
persuasion. The news of her fall is 
brought to Letchmere just as he has 
succeeded in inducing Letty to love him 
—not wisely. In this act, she has let 
down her hair, and put on slippers— 
Which, according to Pinero, seems to be 
the ne plus ultra of infamy—when she 
liears Letchmere’s tirade against the 
erring sister. This brings home to her 
her own contemplated misdemeanor, and 
she repents in time. The convenient 
photographer is ready to marry her; 
she leaves Letchmere, and rushes to 
cheap and not particularly picturesque 
domesticity. 

In the last act Letchmere has devel- 
oped consumption—just three acts too 
late! If he had developed it in Act L., 
and it had been permitted to run its 
course in Act I[., a dreary and unsatis- 
factory evening might have been spared 
us. “Letty” is not a good play; nor is 
it interesting; nor does it “point a 
moral.” » Perhaps “art” need not bother 
about pointing morals, but “Letty” is 
not art; it is little more than desolation. 
It is totally lacking in sympathy. 
Letty, herself, never awakens the slight- 
est sympathetic consideration, for she 
seems to be a silly little fool with an in- 


ordinate craving for luxury and_ the 
“pomp of circumstance.” 
It was Miss Carlotta Nillson who 


played Letty, in an Ibsen-like manner. 
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This actress is clever and intelligent, but 
she just failed to illumine this role. She 
is a student of Mrs. Fiske’s school, and 
is a close imitator of that lady’s methods 
—even of her unnecessary methods 
which may more aptly be called man- 
nerisms. William Faversham, who was 
the “star” of the occasion, played Nevill 
Letchmere very creditably, indeed. It 
is the best thing that_he has done since 
the days of “Lord and Lady Algy.” 
But the game was scarcely worth the 
candle. The role of a vulgar milliner’s 
assistant was badly acted by Miss Julie 
Opp, who was utterly misplaced. 
Arthur Playfair interpreted one of the 
various loafers—the characters included 
a number of odious types—as though he 
were imitating a series of subway ex- 
plosions, and poor Mr. Fritz Williams 
was the “freak” photographer. 

Another  ultra-serious drama _ is 
Business is Business,” adapted by Rob- 
ert Hichens from Octave Mirbeau’s 
“Les Affaires sont les Affaires,” and 
produced at the Criterion Theater. This 
is a Parisian picture of a sordid money- 
grubber, and with all due deference to 
Paris, I think we can show more graphic 
instances on this side of the water. It 
is scarcely necessary to cross the Atlan- 
tic in order to bring back a somber story 
of a money king’s Nemesis. The ma- 
terial is not lacking here. “Business is 
Business” is the very irony of impor- 
tation. 

However, the nationality of any play 
that is really interesting is of secondary 
importance. If a Fiji Islander could 
write you a stirring drama on the ter- 
rible fate of the conscienceless financier, 
you would be ungrateful if you rebelled 
at its evolution from the Fiji Islands. 
The truth about “Business is Business” 
is that it is dull, and made up of hope- 
less dialogue. In one interminable epi- 
sode, Jsidore Lechat, the financier, is 
shown in the act of “getting the better” 
of two sophisticated electrical engineers. 
But the scene was so uninteresting in 
its spun-out details that it bored. 

Nothing happens in “Business is 
Business” until the last act—and then 
everything happens. Lechat’s 
killed in an automobile accident, and his 


“ 





son is 

















daughter, rather than marry the “scion 
of a noble race,” tells her father—with 
sweet filial conviction—that she has a 
“lover”! The shady gentleman of 
stocks and bonds is flouted in all direc- 
tions, and as the final curtain falls, M. 
Mirbeau naturally wants your exclama- 
tion “Serves him right!” which you de- 
cline to utter, because neither Lechat 
nor any character in the so-called play 
has managed to enlist your sympathies. 
Oddly enough, it was William M. 
Crane, who for years has been playing 
noble old gentlemen, addicted to giving 
up their fortunes in last acts, and saving 
beautiful girls from hopeless entangle- 
ments, to say nothing of posing in the 
center of the stage as the very per- 
sonification of virtue and self-abnega- 
tion, to whom the portraiture of Lechat 
was intrusted. No character could have 
been more entirely out of good Mr. 
Crane’s limited ken. It was like asking 
Sarah Bernhardt to play Rosalind. 
Crane emitted his ‘“whole-souled” 
chuckle, exuded his profitable geniality, 
and was totally unable to inspire us with 
any sense of Lechat’s iniquity. Lechat 
should have been interpreted as a veri- 
table Nero, a black consummation of all 
the “speculative” vices. Mr. Crane is 
not young. He has grown rich in the 
portrayal of virtue—much of it being of 
the cheap and ‘“‘stagey” quality. How 
could he be expected to give us the cold 
shivers by the impersonation of a char- 
acter the significance of which was for- 
cign to him? Miss Katherine Grey, as 
the daughter, seemed to think that M. 
Mirbeau’s play was mere melodrama. 
She ranted and strutted, and came a 
cropper. Young Mr. Joseph Wheelock, 
as the victim of the automobile—by the 
bye, the automobile is evidently destined 
to “fit the crime” as far as stage Wall 
Street is concerned—contributed a 
“decadent” make-up, and a number of 
others participated in the general gloom. 
Why the adapter left the scenes of the 
play in France, nobody will ever know. 
The drama, New Yorked, would have 
been far more plausible. Moreover, 
New York actors, confronted with 
French names, are usually ludicrous. 
They seem anxious to vent undying 
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spleen on the French language, as they 
lightly hurl “mossoos” at each other. 
But it is very painful to the initiated. 

“Taps,” a strong and tensely con- 
structed little play adapted from Franz 
Adam Beyerlein’s “Zappenstreich,” de- 
served to succeed at the Lyric Theater, 
for it was charmingly permeated by 
Miss Effie Shannon, and it “reintro- 
duced” Mr. Herbert Kelcey as an actor 
instead of as a clothesline. But in spite 
of its many merits, and its direct and 
well-told story, it attracted little more 
than critical commendation. It dealt 
with German military life, and with the 
betrayal of an old sergeant major’s 
daughter, by his superior officer, the 
first lieutenant. 

In the last act, when the father learns 
the truth from his daughter’s own lips, 
the sergeant major, restrained by mili- 
tary “etiquette” from shooting the be- 
trayer, kills his daughter. And _ that 
“queered” the play. New Yorkers are 
not blithely interested in German mili- 
tary etiquette, and when it resulted in 
such a very odd freak of paternal 
vengeance, they could scarcely be ex- 
pected to sympathize with it. I am told 
that the ending has now been changed, 
and that the betrayer is shot, which, of 
course, sends German military etiquette 
to kingdom come. Miss Effie Shannon 
and Mr. Kelcey, however, made notable 
hits, and the play will place them on 
quite a new footing, as valuable artists 
who will henceforth be watched with 
vivid interest. 

David Warfield, in the new guise of 
an emotional actor, has greatly sur- 
prised his many admirers at the Belasco 
Theater, in a play by Charles Klein, 
called “The Music Master.” David 
Belasco, who is in reality a genius, with 
all the psychic intuition that genius fre- 
quently manifests, saw emotional possi- 
bilities in the comedy antics of Mr. 
Warfield, and elected to bring them 
forth. In ‘‘The Music Master,” Mr. 
Warfield appears as an old German mu- 
sician, vegetating in Houston Street, 
where he lives in poverty and compar- 
ative solitude. In the old Leipsic days, 
his wife had been tempted from him, 
and had come to this country with their 
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daughter. The play depicts the dis- 
covery of this daughter, the agony of 
the old father when he finds that if he 
reveals himself he will spoil her pretty 


love story, and his final happiness. Not 
new—but all very human and movy- 
ing. Those who had laughed with 
Warfield wept with him. He _ held 
the audience in a tight grip; he 
thrilled; and throughout the delight- 
ful little drama, the wonderful, al- 


most hypnotic influence of David Belas- 
co was continuously apparent. 

Belasco is undoubtedly the 
“craftsman” that the American stage 
possesses to-day. His subtle sense 
the “human,” added to his mastery 
technique, has placed him in a position 
wholly unique. ‘The Music er is 
another Belasco success, and would have 
won its way without a word of critical 
commendation. 

Clyde Fitch is very much like the 
little girl who had a little When 
he is good he is very, very good, and 
when he is bad he is horrid. He was 
certainly horrid in “The Coronet of the 
Duchess,” a Sarah-Jane story, produced 


greatest 


f 
f 


“al 
Curi. 


at the Garrick Theater, that was very 
soon nipped in the bud. If nothing suc 
ceeds like success, nothing fa ils like 


failure. Mr. Fitch’s gaudy, aloe pic- 
ures of alleged “high life’—elaring 
chromos flaunting shrieking colors in 
the eyes of those who had failed to equip 
themselves with smoked glass—proved 
to be too ludicrous for se 
eration. One can find better 
ment in the Family Herald, 
at any rate, reo ge 

Mrs. Blood good who can do a few 
easy things pleasantly enough, gave an 
exhibition of “strong” acting that could 
be accepted only as a pitiful joke. A 


i “‘star” she was not even ht! 


rious consid- 
entertain- 
which is, 


a—rushlicht ! 
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Some of Mr. Fitch’s clumsy caricatures 
were well interpreted, but the occasion 
was a melancholy one for all those lack- 
ing a sense of humor. The possessors 
of that more or less desirable quality 
may have enjoyed “The Coronet of the 
Duchess” as a burlesque. 

Not even as a burlesque, however, 
could Mr. Israel Zangwili’s most un- 
canny compilation, entitled “The Serio- 
Comic Governess,” be endured. The 
most obdurate sense of humor balked 
at it. It defied classification, and was 
neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring. Through this singular jungle 
of wordy ineptitude, studded with the 
gross puns that find favor in musical 
comedy, Miss Cecilia Loftus plowed a 
most unhappy way as an “actress,” and 
came into her own only when she gave 
her truly marvelous “‘imitatio1 She 
is a foolish young woman, apparently 
clamoring for sensible friends. With 
a gift of “imitation” that is simply daz- 
zling—with the power to make of her- 


self a veritable phonograph—she pre- 
fers to masticate highfalutin’ sentiments 
in maudlin drama! Yet to hear this 


young woman reproduce the tones and 
mannerisms of Sarah Bernhardt, Ellen 
Terry, Ada Rehan and others, is to re- 
alize a genuine endowment. Ambition, 
which is surely a dog with a tin kettle 


tied to its tail, has never led anyone 
more willfully astray than this unusual 
young woman. Perhaps a good many 


of us yearn to do that for which we 
are temperamentally unfitted, but some 
of us listen to advice, and take it. Miss 
Loftus’ subtle gift of imitation seems to 
desert her when she tries to be an 
actress. I should advise her to imitate 
a sensible girl thanking her lucky stars 
for a brand of accomplishment that 
few possess. 




















FOR BOOK LOVERS 


By Archibald Lowery Sessions 


The “abuse of imprints” as a source of the literary deluge. 
A typical incident. Notice of “The Madigans,” “Man and 
“Superman,” “Traitor and Loyalist” and other new bocks 


long ago there ap- 
peared a book called “Our 


Literary Deluge,” which, 





the title, undertook to de 
os scribe the extraordinary 
output of books of all kinds, and to enu- 
imerate the sources of the flood. It still 
remains a pertinent contribution to the 
subject, and as such is very interesting 
reading. 

So far as it goes in its discussion of 
the causes which have produced the tre- 
mendous results in the publication of 
books and periodical literature it is 
cminently sound ; but the author entirely 
overlooked one feature of his case which 
may have seemed to him either too 
trivial or too delicate to notice. 

In a chapter on causes, the catalogue 
presumably is exhausted so far as the 
author is concerned; but that which we 
may call the “abuse pf imprints” may 
be looked for in vain. It will probably 
not be easy to reach a point of general 
agreement as to just how far this mat- 
ter affects the “literary deluge,” or, in 
the minds of some people, as to whether 
it exerts any influence at all. 

Rather for the purposes of illustration 
and to stimulate possibly a little reflec- 
tion on a serious subject, than to precipi- 
tate an argument, or to inaugurate a 
reform in the conduct of the publishing 
business, it is proposed to relate an in 
cident of not very remote occurrence 
merely by way of suggestion. 

The incident in question involves the 
publication of a book which was the 


work of an author who had, by eminent- 
ly creditable and successful effort, made 
for himself a respectable reputation. 
His books, though not to be classed as 
great, were of a quality to entitle their 
author to a place among the leading 
writers of current fiction, But it so 
happened that at last he wrote a story 
which turned out to be one of the poor- 
est of a hackneyed type. That it was so 
regarded by competent judges is pretty 
well established by the fact that the 
serial rights of the story were indus- 
triously peddled—or, perhaps, to avoid 
the possibility of seeming flippant, we 
should say offered—without success to 
every magazine likely to be interested 
in a manuscript for purposes of serial 
publication. And the attempt was a 
failure in spite of the fact that the price 
at which it was finally offered was a 
drop of eighty per cent. from the orig- 
inal figure. 

It was not relegated to oblivion, how- 
ever, for at last its publication in book 


form was undertaken by a house whose 


name was sufficient to guarantee the ad- 
vance sale of a very substantial first 
edition, and on the strength of the im- 
print of the house in question the book 
took a place, for a time at least, among 
the “best sellers.” Its subsequent ca 
reer has vindicated the judgment o 
those who rejected it; its ephemeral suc- 
cess was artificial, made possible only 
by a glaring example of the “abuse of 
imprint.” 

How many cases of this sort of abuse 
there are and have been one can only 
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conjecture. It is probable that many 
are planned for, a certain percentage of 
which happily miscarry, because the 
books have a genuine literary merit 
which is overlooked in the consideration 
of purely commercial propositions which 
are thoroughly understood in every 
trade. 

The “abuse of imprint” is not only 
an imposition on the great reading pub- 
lic, which, having neither time nor in- 
clination to make just literary discrim- 
inations, relies upon the judgment of 
others whose business it is to settle such 
matters; it also works demoralization 
among promising authors who are hu- 
man enough to do hasty and superficial 
work if they may share in the prospect 
of-immediate rewards. It offers a temp- 
tation to which many yield, and they are 
ultimately lost because they have not, 
like Emerson, “the invaluable talent of 
sitting: still.” 

ggg 


It is to be hoped that the success, so 
richly deserved, which came to Miss 
Miriam Michelson with the publication 
of her book, “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” 
last spring, is going to be duplicated in 
the case of “The Madigans.” For in 
almost every particular, essential to per- 
manent literary value in a work of fic- 
tion, “The Madigans” shows a distinct 
and substantial improvement over its 
predecessors. 

In spite of its many indubitable mer- 
its, “In the Bishop’s Carriage” showed 
some evidences, except in the first chap- 
ter, of being what it actually was, an 
afterthought, developed, possibly, under 
the impulse of outside suggestion, from 
a short story into a novel; and as such 
it lacked a certain tone of spontaneity. 

The narrative of “The Madigans,” on 
the other hand, flows easily and natur- 
ally without a hitch, the episode of each 
chapter dovetailing perfectly with what 
precedes and _ follows; the whole 
wrought with the perfect art that coun- 
terfeits nature. 

It is an immensely diverting book, 
for the Madigans constitute one of the 
enterprising type of families that can 
always be relied upon to furnish the sort 
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of, surprises that help to keep human 
existence from lapsing into dull mo- 
notony. 

There are eight of them, each one, 


except perhaps Aunt Anne, with a 
sturdy, picturesque personality. There 
are six sisters, with the abound- 


ing animal spirits of healthy children in- 
spired by a surplus of intellectual en- 
ergy which is expended chiefly in de- 
vising methods of torment for each 
other and those whom they looked upon 
as a common enemy. 

In spite of his record of failure in the 
world, and of his assumed shiftlessness, 
the father is a man whose character suf- 
ficiently illustrates the doctrine of in- 
heritance in the case of his children. 

There is, in the midst of their fiercest 
contentions, a spirit of family pride and 
mutual loyalty sensitive enough to re- 
spond to the slightest challenge from an 
outsider and to consolidate the warring 
elements into an extremely formidable 
combination. 

The unconventional environments of 
Virginia City, Nevada, serve to develop 
the individualities of the Madigans. 


gg#d 


Some idea of the character of “The 
Bright Face of Danger,” by Robert Neil- 
son Stephens, L. C. Page & Co., may 
be gained from the sub-title, “Being an 
Account of Some Adventures of Henri 
de Launay, Son of the Sieur de la Tour- 
noire. Freely Translated into Modern 
English.” 

Such chronicles as these are usually 
accompanied by a more or less elaborate 
and plausible account of how and where 
the author happened to discover the 
manuscript, its condition, its revision 
and editing, etc. But Mr. Stephens has 
omitted this explanation. 

While the book is somewhat more 
pretentious than the facts warrant, it is 
a very good example of its type. The 
plot and many of its episodes are im- 
probable even for the period in which 
the action takes place, but one does not 
usually find fault on that ground when 
the story is as genuinely interesting as 
this. 














it is, ot course, a narrative of ad- 
venture, the sort of adventure that made 
D’Artagnan and his friends famous, and 
the adventures succeed one another rap- 
idly enough to prevent any relaxation 
of interest. 

The youthful hero started out on his 
journey to Paris on an errand that seems 
quixotic enough even for those times, 
and, one might suppose, well-nigh hope- 
less, but after many difficulties that had 
nothing to do with his quest and in the 
midst of which the reader, at least, loses 
sight of it, he succeeds, though in a very 
different way from that which he ex- 
pected. 

The author tells us that “the title is a 
phrase of Robert Louis Stevenson’s.”’ 


ggg 


In spite of its defects from a purely 
critical standpoint—and they are by no 
means few—‘Beverly of Graustark,” by 
George Barr McCutcheon, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., is one of the books which, once 
begun, the reader will not willingly lay 
aside until he has finished it. 

If it could be safely said that any- 
thing is impossible, the adjective might 
with justice be applied to the plot of 
this story. The character drawing is 
sometimes absurd and never painstak- 
ing, the style often crude and super- 
ficial; and yet the story has a certain 
fascination that keeps the attention con- 
centrated and minimizes the faults of 
construction. 

It is, of course, a sequel to the au- 
thor’s former story, ‘“Graustark,”’ and 
deals with the petty difficulties and in- 
trigues between the mythical Graustark 
and two adjacent and equally mythical 
principalities. Beverly is a young Am- 
erican girl, a Southerner, who has met 
our old friends, the Princess Yetive and 
her husband, Grenfall Lorrie, in Wash- 
ington, and has, girl like, contracted a 
sudden and violent friendship for them. 

Reports of troubles in Graustark have 
called the princess and her husband 
home, and later Beverly has followed 
them. These troubles, Beverly’s ad- 
ventures in her attempts to reach her 
friends in Graustark, and a prince in 
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disguise, furnish the materials for an 
extremely good story. 


9g 


The success achieved by G. Bernard 
Shaw’s “Candida” on the metropolitan 
stage last winter doubtless did more to 
make him known here than any of his 
previous works. And, of course, as a 
necessary consequence, it helped to stim- 
ulate curiosity about his new _ book, 
“Man and Superman,” published by 
Brentano. 

Though the story “is cast in the form 
of a drama, it possesses no dramatic 
possibilities ; indeed, it could never have 
been intended by its author for stage 
representation. 

Neither can it be said to have any 
special literary quality. It owes its ex- 
istence primarily, as the author says in 
a long prefatory letter addressed to Ar- 
thur H. Wakely, the dramatic critic of 
the London Times, to a suggestion made 
to Shaw long ago to write a Don Juan 
play. And Mr. Shaw has taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded by the 
suggestion to ventilate his own peculiar 
views of the marriage relation and so- 
ciety in general. 

The book is witty and entertaining 
from cover to cover; if one reads it as 
a means of diversion purely, the time 
spent will not be wasted. 

But it is of small literary value, for 
its obvious purpose and effect is merely 
to exploit the sprightly and versatile 
personality of Mr. Shaw. 


ggg 


Whatever may be one’s opinions or 
prejudices respecting the unfortunate 
Sampson-Schley controversy, it cannot 
be successfully denied that Admiral 
Schley has added some very valuable 
chronicles to the literature of American 
naval history in his book, ‘Forty-five 
Years Under the Flag.” D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Histories of the American navy have 
the great advantage of possessing a 
theme full of intense dramatic interest, 
for the facts connected with the careers 
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of men like Bainbridge, Truxton, Deca- 
tur, Hull, Stewart, Farragut, Porter, 
Winslow, Dewey and a host of others 
are more startling than any fiction that 
ever was written. 

“Forty-five Years Under the Flag” 
suffers nothing by comparison with 
other naval histories. The narrative, in- 
teresting as it is, is colored with many 
lively anecdotes and entertaining  sail- 
or’s yarns. As is to be expected, Ad- 
miral Schley devotes a considerable por- 
tion of the book, some 170 pages, to a 
discussion of the closing episode of his 
active professional life. 

In any event, it must be said of the 
book that it is an extremely well-told 
story of an active life devoted to val- 
uable and, in the main, distinguished 
service to his country. 


gg 


An impossible plot, developed with 
such skill as to make it plausible, and 
clothed in a style that relieves it of ab- 
surdities, is “The Motor Pirate,” by G. 
Sidney Paternoster, L. C. Page & Co. 
It is modern adaptation of the sort of 
Dick Turpin achievements that have 
been made immortal by Maginn. Con- 
temporary requirements made it neces- 
sary, of course, that “Black 
should give place to a hundred-mile-an- 
hovr automobile. 

If it were only the marvelous speed 
of the pirate’s car that made this story 
remarkable, there would be nothing to 
be said about its impossibilities ; indeed, 
that seems to be the most likely thing 
about the plot. Whether a highwayman 
in such a motor car could work suc- 
cessfully in twentieth century England 
is the question. 

This, however, is of small impor- 
tance; the main point is that for a story 
of its kind “The Motor Pirate” is a 
first-rate one, for the reader has no 
chance to become bored. The narrative 
is one of interrupted action from start 
to finish; the sequence of incidents is 
coherent and logical; and the plot hinges 
upon a mystery which, though not cal- 
culated to elude entirely the sophisti- 
cated reader, is yet sufficiently tanta- 
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lizing to stimulate pursuit. The climax 
is Sot an unexpected one, though the 
story is so skillfully told that it might 
well be. 


gga 


Foremost in the procession of Civil 
War stories started by the autumn trade 
is Henry K. Webster's “Traitor and 
Loyalist,” published by Macmillan. 

It is a sea story involving some de- 
tails of the blockade of the coast of 
North Carolina in the vicinity of Wil- 
mington and Fort Fisher. 

It differs from the typical war story 
because there is none of the uproar and 
blood of battle in it, and the hero is 
neither a soldier nor in the navy, but the 
captain of a blockade-runner employed 
by hard-headed and_ unsentimental 
merchants who see money-making pos- 
sibilities in the scarcity of cotton in the 
English mills. 

One of these merchants, a Southern 
sympathizer, though a citizen of New 
York, is the father of Captain Martin 
Carver, who has spent his life at sea and 
has never had a chance to cultivate the 
patriotic spirit. His view of his duty, 
therefore, is continued devotion to his 
father’s interests. His younger brother, 
however, who has been brought up 
ashore, promptly responds to the call for 
volunteers and enlists in the Federal 
navy. 

Complications arise and a love story 
grows out of the attraction of both 
brothers to a young Southern girl, the 
daughter of a resident of Wilmington, 
who at the outbreak of the war is in 
England representing the Confederacy 
in negotiations for war material. 

The story is a reasonably good one, 
but does not, in our opinion, reach the 
level of Mr. Webster’s work in ‘‘The 
Duke of Cameron Avenue.” 
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“New Samaria” is a little book con- 
taining two short and unpretentious but 
entertaining stories by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell. It is published by Lippincott. 
The first, which supplies the title to 








the book, gives an account of the ad- 
ventures of a New York financier in a 
little Western town where he is wholly 
unknown. After having been severely 
injured in a runaway and robbed as he 
lies unconscious, he is taken to the local 
hospital. Upon convalescing, he is dis- 
charged from the hospital in an abso- 
lutely destitute condition, and becomes 
a tramp because he can get no one to 
listen to his story. He has a good many 
amusing encounters with the townspeo- 
ple before he is able to get into com- 
munication with his friends in the East. 

The second story, ‘““The Summer of 
St. Martin,” is a charming bit of writ- 
ing suggesting the love episode of a man 
well past middle age, who feels himself 
too old to attempt to engage seriously 
the affections of a young girl, even 
though she makes it almost certain that 
he will welcome and respond to a dec- 
laration from him. The man’s delicate 
chivalry, his old-fashioned sense of 
honor and his almost pathetic accept- 
ance of the close of his “Chapter on 
Love,” are very fine. 


ggg 


It is highly improbable, it might even 
be said impossible, that any facts re- 
main to be published that will add any- 
thing of importance to the knowledge 
of Thackeray’s life and character. 

It is certainly true that nothing of 
the sort is supplied by ‘““Thackeray’s Let- 
ters to an American Family,” published 
by the Century Co., under the super- 
vision of Miss Lucy Baxter. 

Nevertheless, this little volume will 
be valuable in so far as it helps to re- 
new and extend interest in Thackeray’s 
character and work. His meeting with 
the Baxters, entirely unpremeditated on 
either side, seems to have been the meet- 
ing of congenial spirits, for it ripened 
quickly into an intimate and delightful 
friendship terminated only by his death. 

The letters began with the first ac- 
quaintance during his original lecture 
tour in America, continued uninterrupt- 
edly after his return to England, 


through his second trip here, and there- 
after till he died. 
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They are thoroughly characteristic, 
full of the irrepressible geniality that 
was, perhaps, the most notable quality 
in his strong personality. The familiar 
boyishness and the inevitable sketches 
accompanying and illustrating nearly 
every letter are also present. 

The binding, paper and printing of 
the book are a credit to the publishers. 
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That which gives to Alfred Henry 
Lewis’ novel, “The President,” A. S. 
3arnes & Co., its chief distinction, is its 
wonderful rhetoric. We refrain ad- 
visedly from using the term style, for 
Mr. Lewis himself offers us an alterna- 
tive when he says on page 57 that “ev- 
ery writer, not a mere bricklayer of 
words, has what, for want of a better 
epithet, is called style.’ It does not 
seem to us, however, that as a literary 
mason he is entitled to draw the pre- 
vailing rate of wages. On the next 
page he refers to Macaulay as the king 
of those who wrote like a river, and ex- 
presses his preference for that style. 
Mr. Lewis has obeyed the injunction 
given to the little girl who wanted to go 
swimming. 

Habitual readers of the newspapers, 
which may be relied upon to publish 
substantiai summaries of the reports of 
investigating committees of Congress 
and State legislatures, will find nothing 
either new or interesting in the story. 
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Readers of AINSLEE’s will need no in- 
troduction to Emily Post’s book, “The 
Flight of a Moth,” nor to “Debonnaire,” 
by William Farquhar Payson, published 
now in -book form respectively by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. and McClure, Phillips & 
£6, 

They first appeared in this magazine 
as complete novelettes, and immediately 
took rank among the most successful of 
the series. 

The publishers of both books have 
shown appreciation of their literary 
merits by sending them out in tasteful 
and attractive bindings, besides display- 
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ing great care in the matter of printing 
and paper. , 
gg 


Stories involving the adventures of 
jewels remarkable for their quality as 
precious stones or for their associations 
or ownership always have and probably 
always will possess a peculiar interest. 
“The Three Guardsmen” and “The 
Moonstone,” though not, strictly speak- 
ing, of this type, depend chiefly upon 
the intrigues provoked by certain jewels. 

That there is likely to be a growing 
demand for this class of fiction is the 
opinion of some competent judges. 

Whether Arthur Morrison’s story 
of “The Green Diamond,” L. C. Page 
& Co., will help to meet this demand or 
give any evidence of its existence, it is 
not easy to say. But no risk is incurred 


in making the assertion that if the ques- 
tion depends merely upon the merit of 
the story, the answer will be in the 
affirmative. 

Though it has many of the conven- 
tional elements of a mystery or detective 
story, there is at least one novelty which 


gives it distinction. It opens with the 
theft from one of the native princes of 
India of a magnificent diamond. Its 
fame is such that any attempt by the 
thief to dispose of it in India is out of 
the question. The method adopted by 
the author to get it to Europe without 
detection shows the author’s originality 
of conception, for it is something like 
inspiration. Its transportation to Eng- 
land is successfully effected, and then 
begins the contest, between the thief and 
a man who has discovered the secret, 
for its possession. 

The weak point in the story is in the 
almost miraculous intuition which led to 
the disclosure of the thief’s plans. 


ggg 
Macmillan publishes what is an- 


nounced as the first of a series of three 
Civil War novels by Upton Sinclair, un- 
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der the title of “Manassas’’; the other 
two to be called “Gettysburg” and ‘“‘Ap- 
pomattox.” 

They are together classed by the 
author as “an epic of the Civil War,” a 
phrase which, in these times, offers more 
of promise than of fulfillment. But, 
happily for the reader, in this case there 
is no disappointment, for the book is a 
remarkable one, and if the others turn 
out to be equal to it, the trilogy will 
rank with Tolstoi’s “Peace and War.” 

In a work of the proportions of this 
one, a large part of the first story is 
necessarily concerned with the causes 
and events leading up to the outbreak 
of the rebellion. Mr. Sinclair has mar- 
shaled the facts bearing upon this pe- 
riod with great skill and, in the main, 
accuracy. There are errors of 
minor importance, like that which at- 
tributes the successful inauguration of 
President Lincoln to General Scott, but 
they are not such as affect seriously the 
quality of the narrative. 

The picture given of Lincoln in the 
first months of his residence at Wash- 
ington is not an inspiring one, but there 
are intimations that, in the following 
narratives, his character will be devel- 
oped to the heroic proportions which the 
facts of history have made familiar. 

If there is any justification of hostile 
criticism of any part of the book, it is 
of the apparently unnecessary realism 
with which the horrors of war are de- 
picted in the description of the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run. If, however, we must 
have such details, it is well to have them 
skillfully presented; and Mr. Sinclair's 
accounts suffer nothing in comparison 
with those of his predecessors. Stephen 
Crane’s “Red Badge of Courage,” for 
instance, is pale, anemic and amateur 
ish beside this. 

Mr. Sinclair has executed an extraor- 
dinary piece of work in reincarnating the 
most dramatic period of American his- 
tory so that the present generation may, 
in a sense, live through it as their fa- 
thers did. 


some 





